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CONSIDER these advantages of an Investment in: 


] 


Investors 
General Fixed Trust 


gq Sub-units in this Trust offer an 
investment in 24 of the strongest and 
soundest companies in British industry. 


gq GROSS YIELD is 
£4 12s. Od. per cent. 


at a price of 21s. 3d. per sub-unit, based 
on actual dividends and normal bonuses 
declared by the companies in the Trust 
portfolio during the past financial year. 
Special capital bonuses which may not 
recur are not included. The proceeds of 
such special bonuses during the — six 
months ended Ist December, 1934, 
amounted to an additional £2 2s. Od. 
per cent, 


g Income is regularly distributed on Ist 


June and Ist December each year. 


q Safety of Capital is offered by the 
wide diversification over essential 
industries. Stable Income is based on 
the unbroken dividend records of the con- 
stituent companies during recent years. 


Here are the Companies: 


Toots Pure Drug Co., Ltd.; Burma Corporation, Ltd.; 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd.; J. & P. Coats, Ltd.; Courtauids, 
Ltd.: Distillers Co., Ltd.; Gas Light & Coke Co.; 
Government Gold Mining Areas, Ltd.; Arthur Guinness, 
Son & Co., Ltd.; Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltdy; 
Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd.; Imperial Continental Gas 
Association; London- Brick Company & Forders, Ltd.: 
London County Freehold & Leasehold Properties, Ltd.; 
L. M. & S. Railway Co.; J. Lyons & Co., Ltd.; Marks 
& Spencer, Ltd.; Robinson” Deep, Ltd.; Southern 
Railway Co.; Springs Mines, Ltd.; Spillers, Ltd.; Tube 
Investments, Ltd.; United Dairies, Ltd.; — F, 
Woolworth & Co., Ltd. 
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Investors 


Gas & Electric Trust 


q Sub-units in this Trust offer av 
investment in 14 outstanding com- 
panies in the gas and electrical industries. 


g GROSS YIELD is 
£4 2s. 6d. per cent. 


at a price of 15s. 3d. per sub-unit. This 
does not take into account any new-issue 
rights. The proceeds of sale of these 
rights based on the average of the last 
five years would represent an additional 
15s. Od. per cent. 


gq Income is regularly distributed on 
Ist November and Ist May each year. 
g The gas and electrical industries on 

which the security of capital and 
stability of income are based are two of 
the safest and steadiest of all public ser- 
vices, ranking next to gilt-edged for safe 
investment. 





Here are the Companies: 
Gas Licht & Coke Co.; County of London Electr 


Supply Co., Ltd.; Callender’s Cable & Construction Co., 















Ltd.; Victoria Falls & Transvaal Power Co., Ltd.; 
Electrical Distribution of Yorkshire, Ltd.; Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd.; Scottish Power Co., 
Ltd.; Lancashire Electric Light & Power Co., 
Britisi Power Corporation, Ltd.; Imp 

Cor Assoc South Metropolitan Gas 
Co.; 1 Ga tric Light & Power Co. 
ot B idland Counties Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 





The Trustees: Royal Exchange Assurance 
The Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 


Sub-units in cither of the above-mentioned 
through any Bank or Stockbroker. 
Trust may be obtained by writing 


investments may be bought or sold 
Full particulars: ot Investors General Fixed 
Booklet 14, and ef Investors Gas and 


Electric Trust by writing for Booklet l4a to: 


The Managers: Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd. 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 


Telephones: Metropolitan 9358 


Telegrams: Infitrus, Stock, London 
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“Look! Pve brought you~ 


Prey 


| 
some Brand’s Resence phim | 


the doctor said | 
you could have it”. 






That condition of extreme 
bout of 


influenza should never be Ih sickness give 


left to cure itself. BRAND'S 


BEEF OR CHICKEN 
ESSENCE 
Brand’s revives 


=> strength 


From chemists everywhere 


weakness after a 


At this 


critical time, let Brand's 


Essence stimulate interest. 


give strength to throw off 
the last traces of illness and 


ward off danger of relapse. 














A pathetic sight 


Some of f the children in our midst have not yet had 
the “ Treat” invitation for which they were hoping. 


Ww ll you help | us to fulfil their anticipations ? 


There is still time! | 
The last Treat. 
will be held on 
January 4th. 


2 /. 


pays for one 
child’s happiness. 
50/- pays for 





twenty-five. 
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Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
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FIND HEALTH AND HAPPINESS IN THIS GLAMOROUS 
SUNSHINE CRUISE TO THE MAGIC ISLE OF 


BALI 


JAVA : MALAYA - CEYLON « S. AFRICA « CAIRO - ARABIA 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON JAN, 26'3—APR,. 1474 


On the World's Most Delightful Cruising Liner 


‘Arandora Star 


fitted with latest improvements ensuring utmost steadiness at sea 
FARES FROM 145 Gns. INCLUSIVE 


21,450 enchanted miles, across fabled seas, touching romantic 
shores and mysterious islands, into nature’s wonderland! Eleven 
weeks of glorious sunshine, of glamorous sights and exotic scenery ! 


Book now! Remember, no holiday equals the pleasure of a sea 


vovage in Blue Star comfort. 
* For Brochures, Maps, Ship Plans, etc., app!y 


BLUE STAR” 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, $.W.1. Head 
Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Bradtord, Paris, and all Principal Agents. 


C.F. 
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PEy. 


INHALANT 
quickly and safely 
ends the discomfort 


and danger of a 
cold in the head 














First thing every morning put a drop 
of ‘Vapex’ on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germicidal vapour 


= 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


LL the news from the Saar is Christmas news, which 
is precisely what everyone would wish. The 
British correspondents in the territory are so much occu- 
pied in describing the British private’s celebrations and 
fraternizations that we have been told little about the 
other contingents of the international force. The force 
itself is not likely to acquire, except in form, the character 
of a cohesive body, since its various units are stationed at 
various points in the territory and have little contact 
with each other. There is every sign so far that precisely 
the right atmosphere for the plebiscite—now little more 
than a fortnight distant—has been created, though the 
expiration of the Christmas truce will no doubt produce a 
final outburst of demonstrations by the rival parties. 
But the ordinary police, with the knowledge that the 
troops are available in case of need, should be able to deal 
with any situation that may arise. It is in the post- 
plebiscite period, when if the vote goes in Germany’s 
favour there may be general impatience about the actual 
transfer of the territory, that tempers may be more 
frayed. But all things considered the situation is far 
more satisfactory than anyone could have dreamed six 
weeks ago. 
* * * * 


Changes in Jugoslavia 


The new Jugoslavy Cabinet under M. Yevtitch is 
promising better than was expected. The former 


Foreign Minister, who now assumes the chief place in 
the Government on his return from Geneva, had hoped 
to build up an administration of genuine national unity, 
but he has had in the end to call on the services of a 
number of personages outside Parliament, and the 
extent to which he can rely on that body as at present 
constituted is doubtful. If, however, the administration 
can hold together it may be safe before long to run 
the risk of new elections. What has given the outlook 
its favourable aspect is the wise policy of amnesty 
pursued by the Prince Regent, acting, of course, with 


the full concurrence of his new Prime Minister. The 
Croat leader, Dr. Matchek, has been released after more 
than eighteen months imprisonment, and other lesser 
figures imprisoned for their opposition to King Alexander’s 
régime have been amnestied also. Prince Paul is 
obviously making every effort to broaden the basis of 
the administration by drawing men of all parties into 
association with it, and it is reported that the implacable 
hostility of the late Prime Minister, M. Ouzounovitch, 
the head of the Jugoslav Nationalist Party, is under- 
going modification. A move back from dictatorship 
towards Parliamentary government in Jugoslavia, based 
on the principle of federal unity, would materially 
increase general confidence in a region of Europe where 
the increase of confidence is needed more than anywhere 
else. 
* * * * 

The Naval Treaty Denounced 

The actual denunciation of the Washington Naval 
Treaty by Japan has been so long and so authoritatively 
predicted that it makes no material change in the 
general international situation. The declaration accom- 
panying the denunciation, to the effect that the step 
had been taken as a contribution to the cause of 
peace and disarmament, can only be described as disin- 
genuous to the point of hypocrisy, for the conference 
to be held under the terms of the treaty itself would give 
abundant scope for the conclusion of new agreements 
making for a lower level of armaments. That, of course, 
is possible outside the treaty too, but the fact that 
Japan has chosen to divest herself of the obligations of 
the League Covenant as well as of those of the Washington 
Treaty does not increase confidence in her general policy. 
When the treaty lapses the United States will be free 
to proceed with the fortification of her islands in the 
Pacific. She could, therefore, construct air-bases that 
would bring Japan well within range of her machines. 
That is one consideration that may weigh with Tokyo 
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before the treaty expires at the end of 1936. Another is 
the issue of the estimates for the latest budget, showing 
the usual heavy deficit, with the service expenditure, 
naval, military and air, accounting for about 50 per cent. 


of the whole. 
x x * 


The Chaco Conflict 
The dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay has taken 
one of the turns such disputes so often do take. The 
military tide is flowing at the moment in Paraguay’s 
favour, and in consequence or otherwise Bolivia accepts 
the League of Nations’ proposals for the termination of 
the -war and Paraguay makes difficulties about them. 
It is not yet certain whether these are due in part to a 
misunderstanding, and a further note from Paraguay 
will no doubt make that clear by the time the League 
Council meets again in January. If it is actually the 
fact that one belligerent accepts the League proposals 
and the other does not, there will be a strong case for 
varying the terms of the arms embargo and maintaining 
it against the State which refuses, while permitting 
arms to go normally to the State which accepts. How- 
ever that may be, it is essential, as the British Govern- 
ment has rightly insisted, that any embargo shall be 
strictly observed by the exporting nations. It is a little 
surprising to find Belgium and Norway apparently 
falling short of their undertakings in this respect, and 
it is not without relevance to other current discussions 
to note that it is from a State factory in Norway that 
arms are said to have been sent to South America in 
breach of the embargo undertaking. 
* x * * 
Russian Outrages and British Socialists 
The Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress 
have not been behindhand in condemning outrages 
committed by Nazis in Germany. It is satisfactory 
to find that their executives have been equally emphatic 
in condemning the “summary executions ” in Russia, 
which have swiftly and without the least show of legal 
justice followed the murder of Kirov. In the statement 
which they have issued they declare themselves to be 
‘“* profoundly shocked and alarmed by the reprisals, and 
record their opinion that arrested persons should be 
afforded full facilities for proper legal defence in a public 
trial.” It was appropriate and timely that the Socialist 
representatives of political and industrial Labour in 
this country should enter their protest. It was im- 
possible for our Government to pass any official criticism 
upon matters of purely domestic concern in Russia, 
though it cannot be indifferent to such evidences of 
barbarism displayed by a country recently admitted 
to the League of Nations. But the Labour organizations 
are under no such constraint, and they have done the 
right thing in showing that British Socialists, no less 
than other Britons, are disgusted as much by the 
ruthlessness of a Communist Government as by that 
of a Nazi Government. 
* * * * 
Italy and Abyssinia 
The actual facts about the Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
have still to be established, and there should be no great 
difficulty about that if both sides are ready to agree to an 
impartial investigation. A  British-Abyssinian frontier 
commission, including an experienced British officer 
among its members, was at work close to the scene of the 
fighting between Italian and Abyssinian troops, and its 
testimony is no doubt available if desired. But the 
Abyssinian Government, though it has addressed two 
Notes to Geneva, has apparently not asked that the 
League shall take the matter up. That may be due to 
unfamiliarity with the formalities of League procedure. 








The matter is eminently suitable for submission to the 
League Council, and though Italy has refused to accept 
arbitration it cannot be supposed that she would desire 
for a moment to question the competence of the League, 
to which her delegate has lately rendered such‘ signa} 


service in the matter of the Saar mines agreement. The | 


whole episode, like the Bolivia-Paraguay dispute over the 


Chaco, shows the danger of undelimited frontiers, |, | 
appears that some Italian maps portray the disputed | 


7 publ 


territory as Abyssinian. 
* * * * 


Insurance for Farm Workers 


The Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee | 
has now submitted to the Government its report on | 


the feasibility of an insurance scheme for agricultural 
workers. It recommends that agricultural workers 
should be brought within the scope of insurance, but 


under a special scheme with lower contributions and | 
smaller benefits than those provided for under the | 


standard scheme. There may be employees, as well 
as employers, who will not welcome the proposal. There 
is little margin in a land labourer’s wage for the pay- 
ment even of small contributions, and employers who 


have been ready to keep their men on at a loss in off. 


seasons will be discouraged from doing so when insurance 
benefits are available. None the less, it is inequitable 
that the army of agricultural labourers should be deprived 
of their share of the contributions paid by the State to 
the insurance fund of the working classes. For _ the 
proposals for solving the difficulties we must await 
the publication of the text of the report. 
* * * * 

The Probation Officer’s Status 

It seems probable that one of the subjects on which 
the Home Office committee now sitting on Summary 
Courts (Social Services) will have something to say will 
be the present and future status of probation officers. 
If justice is to be remedial rather than retributive or 
merely deterrent the probation officers in the ordinary 
police-court should have a part to play hardly less 
important than the magistrate. Indeed without their 
knowledge to appeal to, and their supervision to rely 
on, the magistrate could never deal in the wisest and 
most constructive way with a wide variety of cases 
that come before him, particularly where children and 
young people are involved. And if the Summary Courts 
Committee makes recommendations, as it well may, 
on those matrimonial disputes to whose difficulties 
Mr. Claud Mullins in particular has drawn attention, 
that will almost certainly involve fresh work of a delicate 
kind for the probation officer. For it the proper 
preparation must be made. Higher qualifications, such 
as a university degree or diploma in such subjects as 
psychology and social science, must be exacted, and the 
positions should be sufficiently remunerative to attract 
the best type of applicant. The small expense involved 
would be a profitable investment socially, and even 
financially. 

* * X* * 

Higher Buildings in London 

The London County Council is promoting legislation 
to increase the maximum permissible height of buildings 
from 100 feet to 150 feet, with a classification of buildings 
into grades according to height and provision against 
fire. The increasing value of sites in central London 
and the use of steel and concrete in construction have 
brought us inevitably to the demand for higher buildings. 
Nor is there any valid objection to increased height 
as long as there are adequate safeguards, first, in respect 
of fire, and second in respect of light. The permitted 
height ought always to bear a certain relation to the 
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yidth: of the adjacent street or the surrounding space. 
If greater height is desired in a narrow road, it should 
be permitted on condition that the frontage is set back 
fom. the road, but not otherwise. When the buildings 
ground. Oxford Circus were recently rebuilt it would 
have been a great advantage in respect of traffic and 
no disadvantage in respect of light if they had been 
gt back and built higher. The existing regulations 


are out of date. 
* % * * 


The State of Hamburg is proposing to abolish private 
schools altogether as a step to a purely democratic 
system of education, and the final aim is said to be 
the abolition of all fees at secondary schools and univer- 
sities. The educational ladder will thus be constructed 
in all its entirety, and everyone will have an equal 
chance to reach the highest rung. According to the 
Nazi Governor of the State of Hamburg, it is healthier 
and better for a nation if its leaders are selected, not 
fom some 10 or 15 per cent. of the total population, 
as today, but from the whole. Logically it is, without 
a doubt. But can the stereotyped State education be 
counted on to produce leaders in the same degree and 
with the same success as the private schools of Germany 
or the public schools of this country? That, to say 
the least, is very doubtful. 

* * * * 
The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: A protest 
was made at the beginning of the adjournment debate 
last Friday at what is usually regarded as an oppor- 
tunity for back-bench Members to raise the individual 
grievances of their constituents being used on this 
occasion by Privy Councillors to make set orations. 
It found support in all quarters of the House, for the 
back-benchers have already had to sacrifice all their 
Private Members’ days in order that the Government 
may get through their programme. The back-benchers, 
however, were themselves not a little to blame for the 
adjournment debate becoming a field-day for the great 
men. Had they informed their Whips specifically 
what subjects they desired to raise, the adjournment 
debate would have become what it ought to be—a series 
of quick-fire speeches on a variety of subjects. The 
whole incident illustrates the docility, and also to some 
extent the laziness, of the great mass of the Government 


supporters in this Parliament. 
* * * * 


As it was, only one topic was raised throughout the 
day, but since it was monetary policy, which is seldom 
discussed, it produced a first-class debate. This was 
largely due to Mr. Boothby, who scored a great personal 
success with a speech urging the Government to use the 
cheap money that their programme had obtained on 
public works. Unlike most advocates of this form of 
expenditure, Mr. Boothby made an attempt to explain 
how he wanted this money spent. His proposals included 
the State purchase of mining royalties, the improvement 
of the roads and the provision of housing for the poorer- 


paid workers to let at rents of 7s. 6d. a week. 
* * * * 


This speech overshadowed even that of Mr. Lloyd 
George, whose contribution to the debate was little more 
than a question mark. “ Had the Government a plan 
or were they resigned to having a million or a million and 
a half living on charity?” He made no suggestions 
himself. It was a clever tactical move. He wants to 
expose the bankruptcy of Government policy and so 
heighten the effect of his own proposals when he is ready 
to make them in concrete form. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
his reply, gave the speech little attention, but directed 


instead close examination to the criticisms’ of Mr. 
Boothby. He was far less negative than usual, expressing 
himself in favour of “ the unification ” of mining royalties, 
and also the extensive provision of flats for the poorest 
members of the community in the big cities, but he was 
against an extension of the road programme. The speech 
created a good impression and Members rose for the 
Christmas recess in better heart with regard to the 
Government’s unemployment policy than when they 
met in the autumn. 
* * * * 

They are certainly happier about the physical condition 
of the unemployed. The new regulations issued by the 
Unemployment Assistance Board stood the test of a 
three days’ debate remarkably well. They are far in 
advance in generosity of anything that has been produced 
up to now by any Government, and in the division lobby 
they received the support of every section and sub- 
section of the Government’s supporters. There is also a 
feeling that, following on the despatch of troops to the 
Saar, there will be a firmer and more courageous handling 
of foreign policy. Altogether whatever its position in the 
constituencies, the Government is stronger in the House 
of Commons than it was a few weeks ago. The revolt 
of the young men has had its effect. What is still lacking 
is that co-ordination and evidence of drive which the 
situation demands. Members quote to one another the 
remark of Mr. Bonar Law to Mr. Asquith during the War, 
to the effect that “ at a time like this it is not merely neves- 
sary to be active, you have to seem active.” There is 
still the appearance of complacency on the Government 
Front Bench, even if there are signs that it is now happily 


more apparent than real. 
* * * * 


Great efforts are being made behind the scenes to 
prevent the use of the guillotine on the India Bill. Mr. 
Churchill has given an undertaking, I understand, that 
there will be no obstruction on the part of his followers, 
provided that ample opportunity is given for the discus- 
sion of the twenty or thirty amendments that the Diehards 
propose to move in order to raise the first-class questions 
of principle involved in the Bill. It would certainly do 
much to raise the prestige of Parliament if a great con- 
troversial measure could be carried without resort to 
the very unsatisfactory weapon of the guillotine closure. 

* * * * 


“THE SPECTATOR” IN 1935 

The opening of a new calendar year does not neces- 
sarily involve changes of substance for daily or weekly 
papers, and the aim of The Spectator in 1935 will be to 
follow in all essentials the traditions set in 1934, when 
a steady rise in circulation appeared to indicate that 
the paper was continuing to meet its readers’ needs. 
Among arrangements for the next few weeks it may 
be mentioned that, beginning with the issue of 
January 4th, Rose Macaulay will contribute a weekly 
column of casual comment on events and affairs; that 
H. P. Greenwood, whose book on ‘‘ The German Revolu- 
tion” was recently reviewed in our columns, is on his 
way to the Saar as special correspondent of this journal ; 
that we shall next weck begin the publication of a short 
series of articles on “‘ A Progressive Policy,” the writers 
including the Marquess of Lothian (The Economic 
Réle of Liberalism), Lord Eustace Percy (Foreign 
Affairs), Lord Astor (Agriculture), Sir Arthur Salter 
(Planned Socialization), Captain Harold Macmillan, 
M.P. (The Future of Banking); and that a little 
later, in view of the coming Silver Jubilee celebrations, 
a series of studies of aspects of the twenty-five years’ 
reign will be contributed by a well-known writer. whose 
name will be announced in due course. 
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MARRIED WOMEN AND THE LAW 


HE discriminations of the law, in particular between 
men and women and between women married and 
unmarried, are curious. Some have their origin in 
sentiment, some in tradition; some, though very few, 
may be based on reason. Their survival into the fourth 
decade of the twentieth century would be surprising but 
for the recognized fact that changes in the law habitually 
Jag behind changes in public opinion. In no sphere is 
that more conspicuously true than in regard to the legal 
responsibility of a husband for a wife’s defaults and 
misdemeanours—in technical terms “ the liability of the 
husband for the torts of the wife ”-—on which Lord 
Hanworth’s Law Revision Committee issued its report 
last week. Here in its crudest form is manifested a 
radical discrimination, in respect both of rights and of 
duties, between the married and the unmarried woman. 
The latter stands before the law in the same position as 
aman. She can enter into a contract, and judgement 
against her in respect of a breach of it, or of torts which 
she may have committed, can be enforced against her 
personally. She can, for example, be made bankrupt, 
or sent to prison in default of payment of fines. A 
married woman could originally not make a contract. 
Now that within certain limits she can, process against 
her is limited to her separate property. The liability 
is proprietary, not personal, and her husband is liable 
for the consequences of her torts. That broadly is 
the situation deriving from the old Common Law 
doctrines, modified by interpretations devised by the 
Court of Chancery, and by various later statutes, notably 
the Married Women’s Property Act of 1882. 

But the Law is not always conspicuous for lucidity. 
If it were the Courts would have much less to do. Even 
the statute just cited, which was meant to settle the 
married woman’s rights regarding property once for all, 
has lent itself to various interpretations, and the main 
question Lord Hanworth’s committee had to decide 
was how to deal with the leading case of Edwards v. 
Potter (1925), when the House of Lords laid it down 
by a majority that a husband could under this Act 
still be made liable for his wife’s torts, but a minority, 
consisting of Lords Birkenhead and Cave, held that he 
could not. The Hanworth Committee shares the views 
of the minority, and believing that “ the day has now 
¢ome when a married woman should alone answer for 
her own liabilities ”? recommends, in brief, that in the 
matter of making contracts, of suing and being sued, 
being made bankrupt, or suffering the enforcement of 
judgements against her, ‘a married woman shall in all 
respects be in the same position as an unmarried woman 
or a man.” The Common Law rule that a husband 
should be liable for the wrongdoing of his wife would 
thus be abrogated. 

There can be no question but that these reeommenda- 
tions are in accord with the trend of modern thought. 
In days when, as the committee points out, women, 
married as well as single, engage in almost all trades 
and_ professions, fill almost every kind of official post 
and exercise every sort of right and franchise, it would be 
altogether anomalous that they should not hold property in 
their own right, even though married, and accept the same 
liabilities in regard to it as any other property-holder, 
whether man or unmarried woman. If the commit- 
tee’s findings should be accepted, as they no doubt 
will be, and when legislation regarding them is being 
drafted, certain other questions, notably the operation 
of the Income Tax Acts in regard to married women’s 
property, should be seriously considered. It is open to 


very serious question whether it is in the public interest 
that a man should be taxed on his wife’s income (and 
often involved in a higher rate, or in super-tax, in conse- 
quence) but not on that of the same woman if she js 
merely his mistress. Two different statutes would need 
to be amended if the general recommendations of the 
Hanworth Committee are to be adopted, and income-tax 
anomalies to be rectified at the same time. oT 

But if such changes are, as has been said, so com- 
pletely in accord with the trend of modern thought that 
they cannot be resisted, it is well to recognize how far 
we have travelled from the basic assumption of the 
Common Law that a married woman’s existence was 
merged in that of her husband ; and, inevitable though 
it may be that the law should recognize and regularize 
the independence which the married woman has in 
practice claimed and asserted in every sphere in the 
post-Victorian era, it is worth while considering whether 
the evolution is undiluted gain. No institution owes 
more than marriage to religious and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, and the old Common Law doctrine was a mere 
legal reflection of the assumption that “ they twain 
shall be one flesh,” that they hold all their property in 
common, but with the husband always, as head of the 
family, answerable for the whole estate. It arose, that 
is to say, directly out of the Christian conception of 
marriage, that the two spouses form a single corporation, 
in which the husband assumes the liabilities and _res- 
ponsibilities of sole governor. 

Christian marriage is not to be regarded as a contract 
by which the parties to it can make their own conditions; 
it is a status whose conditions are prescribed by the 
authority of religion. With regard to the property 
of the “* corporation,” the Continental systems of law 
treat it as belonging jointly to both spouses, while the 
English system, following more closely the letter of 
ecclesiastical doctrine, put the whole under the control 
of the husband. But the Common Law _ conception 
has been extensively modified in the course of cen- 
turies, and if the Hanworth Committee’s recommen: 
dations are embodied in legislation virtually nothing 
of it will remain. The wife, exercising full rights over 
her own property, will be liable in respect of her own 
contracts and torts, and her husband in those spheres 
will have no responsibility for her. Marriage in the eyes 
of the law has become a civil, not a religious, relation- 
ship, and the impropriety of applying compulsorily to 
non-Christians rules and practices based on a Christian 
conception of marriage is up to a point recognized. 
Whether the logical consequences of the distinction 
should be accepted over a wider field—in regard, for 
example, to the divorce laws—is another and larger 
question. 

But no change in the statute law regarding certain 
aspects and consequences of marriage can affect even 
remotely the Christian ideal of marriage, and it would 
be a profound misfortune if the changes now suggested 
had any such result. The old conception of two people 
becoming one, facing the vicissitudes of life together, 
casting their goods into a common store, profiting by 
“the mutual society, help and comfort that the one 
ought to have of the other both in prosperity and 
adversity,” is not to be relinquished or modified. as 
result of any changes in the civil law. The law was 
given for our infirmities, but that is no justification for 
giving rein to our imfirmities till we are checked by: the 
law. There is a maximum to aspire to far above the 
minimum that the law requires, 
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THE TECHNIQUE 


O one at this time of day is disposed to reproach 
the Government because it has decided to embark 
on an intensive campaign of propaganda—which is 
another name for advertising. On the contrary, its 
supporters would have every reason for reproaching it 
if it failed to use every reputable means for informing 
the world about its achievement and its programme. 
Publicity is indispensable to Governments; and it is 
of course indispensable to every enterprise which depends 
on the goodwill, co-operation or patronage of large 
numbers of persons. An influx of tourists into this 
country is needed to balance our foreign trade, and a 
“Come to Britain’? movement is rightly organized to 
let the world know about the attractions of our island. 
No charity can hope to draw in the necessary sub- 
scriptions unless it advertises its needs to a generous 
public. No large-scale business can maintain its sales 
unless it spends money freely in letting consumers 
know what it has to offer. And not only at home, but 
also abroad. The Prince of Wales is indefatigable in 
reminding British traders that if they mean to recapture 
foreign markets they must use more enterprise in sending 
out salesmen and in advertising to foreigners the merits 
of their products. 

It is no reflection on advertising as such that it is 
capable of being abused. There are certain abuses, no 
doubt, to which it particularly lends itself. Those who 
have inferior articles to sell are prone to resort to 
deception when they advertise them; but the fault in 
that case lies rather in the making of inferior articles 
than in the advertisement which announces them. It 
lends itself also to folly. There are those who have 
serviceable goods to sell who must needs attribute to 
them merits which they do not possess. This, in the 
main, is bad advertising, since it raises expectations 
which are not satisfied, and in the long run will do 
more harm to the salesman than good. There is also 
definitely pernicious advertising, as in the case of certain 
spurious medicines which are more likely to injure than 
improve the health of the credulous persons who con- 
sume them. 

But to acknowledge that there is much mischievous 
and foolish advertising is in no way a reproach to adver- 
tising as such. Indeed, it is now generally admitted 
that it constitutes a necessary link in the chain of pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption which constitute 
the economic activities of the world. The larger the 
public and the more complex the economic organism of 
society, the more necessary does effective advertising 
become. It is needed not only in the case of mass- 
produced goods, in respect of which it is obviously 
necessary that there should be an organized advertisement 
service to inform the community where and how it can 
buy this or that kind of commodity. But it is needed 
also, in the case of rarer and highly specialized articles, 
for the vendors of these have to find a means of intro- 
ducing them to just those individuals scattered about 
the country who would desire and buy them if they 
knew of their existence. One technique is needed for 
advertising articles of common consumption ; another 
technique for advertising those which appeal to the few. 
And the latter is further divided; for the salesman 
will have to distinguish between prospective purchasers 
who are just rich, purchasers who are primarily fastidious, 
and, purchasers who are both rich and fastidious. The 
art of advertising is not a simple matter of counting up 
heads or equating values with figures of circulation. It 





OF ADVERTISING 


is a matter of distinguishing the right heads, and acting 
in awareness of the fact that a thousand of one kind 
are worth a hundred thousand of another. 

Though advertising in one form or another has always 
existed in this country, and became an enormous factor 
in business in the nineteenth century, it is only since the 
War that British business people have treated it as 
seriously, or nearly as seriously, as the Americans have 
always done since they first became a great commercial 
nation. That is to say, it is only recently that it has been 
generally realized that advertising is not an extraneous 
element in the economic life of the country, but that it 
performs a function as precise and as necessary as that 
which is performed by manufacturers, transporters, 
wholesale distributors and retail distributors. Properly 
conceived, it is the Intelligence Department of business, 
the communications branch by means of which it is 
possible to make all the other branches function, addressing 
itself, through the appropriate journal, hoarding or 
leaflet to the minds of ultimate consumers. If badly 
done trade suffers. If well done, trade improves. A 
successful business, therefore, demands a highly developed 
technique of advertising resting on a scientific basis. 

But in spite of the fact that advertising has become a 
specialized profession using the brains of thousands of 
skilled men, it is still the case that a great part, perhaps 
the greater part, of the advertising in this country is 
done in a happy-go-lucky, hit or miss manner. Conven- 
tions die hard. Superstitions prevail. Many novelties 
are accepted with insufficient examination. Although it 
has been pointed out by some of the most experienced 
persons m the advertising profession that a large part of 
the “ national ”’ advertising in the popular Press is sheer 
waste, owing to the methods by which circulations are 
artificially forced up, national advertisers are still 
attracted to those journals by the sheer magnitude of 
circulation figures. Though of course broad distinctions 
are drawn between popular advertising, class advertising, 
and trade advertising, these distinctions are often made 
with very little discrimination. 

For the purposes of any given salesman the value of a 
publicity medium is not the number of persons who see 
or read his notice, but the number of possible customers 
who see or read it. Each of these is a unit of value to 
him. The rest are surplusage, for which he will have to 
pay heavily if he chooses his medium carelessly. If you 
pay for a placard on a hoarding which will be seen by a 
million people, you will have bought very nearly a 
million effective publicity units when you are advertising 
cheap cigarettes or digestive foods ; but if you are adver- 
tising cigars, which are smoked only by 1,000 out of the 
million, you have paid for 999,000 publicity units which 
are of no value. If you advertised a 28 days’ cruise in 
a journal bought by 2,000,000 people of whom only 
25,000 get as much as 28 days holiday in a year, you have 
secured no more publicity value than you would have 
received in a journal bought by 25,000 people all of 
whom enjoy the privilege of an annual monthly 
holiday. 

These are only examples of the kind of question to 
which the skilful advertiser pays attention, which are 
neglected by unskilful advertisers who are too readily 
attracted by very large figures. If it should be objected 
that it is obviously to the advantage of a serious weekly 
journal, which has many fastidious readers, to point out 
facts such as these, we should not deny it for a moment ; 
it is to he desired on all grounds that the readers of 
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such a journal should understand its position and realize 
how, if they are so disposed, they can assist it, notably 
by mentioning its name when corresponding regarding 
advertisements in its columns. There should be a 
recognized co-operation between a paper, its readers 
and its advertisers. The fact that scientific methods of 
advertising, which are necessary to sound business, will 
also promote the prosperity of serious journals and 





— 


increase their power to serve their readers, is something 
to be emphasized rather than concealed. The improve. 
ment of advertising is important for the business of the 
country and will tend to strengthen the best journalism, 
For both reasons it is incumbent on serious jourmals 
to point out those aspects of the question to which 
attention is rarely drawn in other sections of the 
Press. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OT all the chapters in all the text-books on the 
King as focal point for the Dominions and Colonies 
that make up the British Commonwealth could do half 
as much to drive that home as the King’s five-minute 
broadcast on Christmas Day. As a fairly hardened 
journalist I listen to such things unemotionally, but 
there is a touch of personality and intimacy about 
King George’s talk to his people which never leave me 
quite untouched. And this year those qualities are 
particularly appropriate. The royal wedding has had 
a quite remarkable effect in identifying the royal family 
with the nation, and the King’s emphasis in his broadcast 
address on the Empire family identified him with his 
people in another sense. That is an admirable prelude 
to this year’s Silver Jubilee celebrations, for with all 
the inevitable and fitting pageantry that will mark 
them the underlying note once more will be one not of 
mere celebration, but of respect and regard as for the 
head of a vast family, and of profound admiration for the 
spectacle of the faultless fulfilment of the functions of 
kingship. No one can doubt that it is on that note that 
the King himself would most desire to dwell. 


* * * * " 


The prestige of the League of Nations has, as everyone 
recognizes, shot up suddenly in the eyes of the world 
as a result of the Council’s decisions on the Saar and 
the Hungarian dispute. I get from a_ particularly 
reliable and unbiassed observer an equally good impression 
of its more invisible progress. The Secretariat, on whose 
competence the smooth working of the machinery 
depends, is in an extremely healthy state. M. Avenol 
is achieving a universally acknowledged success in Sir 
Eric Drummond’s former office, the only breath of 
criticism coming from some Frenchmen who regard the 
Secretary-General as a little too British. Someone has 
not inaptly described him as an admirable example of the 
characteristic Frenchman’s idea of a_ characteristic 
Englishman. What is notable about the Secretariat is 
not the presence in it of a number of conspicuous figures, 
but sound and solid team work, with—what was not 
always the case—a striking absence of national string- 
pulling. Of the highest officials in particular it is 
eminently true that they recognize that so long as 
they are at Geneva their first allegiance is to the League— 
and show it. 

* * * * 

I am very glad to hear that Lord Lytton is going to 
New York next month to deliver the inaugural lecture 
under a new foundation bearing the name of an early 
mayor of that city, Jonathan Peterson, and endowed 
by a lineal descendant of Peterson, Mrs. Phinny. The 
foundation is dedicated to the cause of Anglo-American 
friendship, and Lord Lytton has appropriately chosen 
for his subject the réle of the English-speaking peoples. 
Public lectures have an immense vogue in the United 
States, and it matters a great deal more than is generally 
realized what type of Englishman goes there as inter- 
preter of his country. It would be hard to think of 
anyone more certain of making a good impression than 





Lord Lytton, particularly on so discriminating an audience 
as that at the Town Hall (the headquarters of the League 
for Political Education, with no civic associations at 
all) where the Peterson lecture is to be delivered. 

* * * * 


The execution of Mrs. Major seems to have brought 
three questions under general discussion—should women 
be executed, should anyone be executed, and if so how 
should the condemned be executed ? Whatever resistance 
there may be to any change regarding the first two points 
there is plenty of room for discussion on the third. With 
the rope, the guillotine and the electric chair of the 
twentieth century I wonder whether we have really 
improved very much on the hemlock of the Greeks, 
And there would be a good deal to be said for reverting 
to something of the kind still. Hanging is a survival of 
days when executions were public. Today the purpose 
is merely to send the criminal out of life as expeditiously 
and effectively as possible, and a draught or an injection 
would be more merciful than the rope. It was recorded 
that Mrs. Major was given a soporifie the night before 
her execution. It would have been far better for her 
never to have returned to consciousness. 

* * * * 


The Times is to be congratulated on reaching the 
150th anniversary of its first issue as the Daily Universal 
Register, which it will celebrate on New Year’s Day 
by publishing a special number containing a sketch of 
its history from 1785 to the present day. Before the 
Napoleonic wars were over The Times had already estab- 
lished itself as the leading daily paper. It owed its success 
to three factors which have been necessary to the estab- 
lishment of every great national newspaper—enterprise in 
dealing with news (especially war news); enterprise in 
introducing new mechanical equipment; and the per- 
sonalities of a few men—in this case the first two members 
of the Walter family. It was left to Delane to con- 
solidate the position and secure for the paper a prestige 
which even in its most trying subsequent moments 
it never wholly lost. It remains today, in spite of all 
chances and changes, the first newspaper in the world. 

* * * * 


Two photographs which I notice side by side in 
Thursday’s Daily Telegraph provide a rather interesting 
contrast. One shows Italian tanks passing through the 
streets of Saarbriicken, the other the youngest member of 
the British forcee—aged, I believe, 14—making friends 
with some Saar children. It was recorded too that the 
Italian troops on arrival marched to their quarters 
with fixed bayonets, the British with their rifles slung 
and bayonets dismounted. I don’t suppose the Italians 
are much more bloodthirsty than our own men, but there 
seems more to be said for the British way. No other 
country really understands how our police get on without 
revolvers, and the British privates in the Saar will do a 
useful piece of missionary work if they can educate the 
populace to the conviction that the right place for 
bayonets is out of sight, and out of use. JANUS, 
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ITALY’S FINANCES 


By Dr. HERMAN FINER 


N December 18th, Signor Mussolini in an impressive 
() uniform, and amid the fervent applause of the 
leading party officials and the contingents of the Youth 
Organizations, inaugurated the new Italian Province 
of Littoria, redeemed from the ancient swamps by the 
work of “integral reclamation.” The Duce spoke of 
bitter struggles against nature and scepticism and moral 
cowardice. The journalists said, ‘“*‘ These are miracles 
which all admire and all understand. Before them 
incredulity cannot exist; there can be no reserve.” 
The peeple cheered tumultuously. On that same day 
ended the ten-days’ term allowed by the Government 
Decree for the declaration of all foreign credit balances 
held by Italians; when the Government requires these 
balances it will take them over and pay for them in 
lire. While the celebration, symbolizing the successful 
expenditure of money in public works, was being prepared 
by the Party Officials, these were also circulating the 
Party’s declaration that anybody who dared to “ voci- 
ferate ’’ about the financial situation would be expelled 
from the Fascist Party, in extreme cases permanently. 

Is there anything really rotten in the financial situation, 
that public manifestations so inconsistent should occur 
simultaneously ? There is nothing especially dangerous 
in economic conditions in Italy. What is wrong is 
the attempt of the Government to be thought right in 
all that it does—the nemesis of dictatorships. The 
present tension in Italy and the international decline of 
confidence in its currency is the product of several 
causes: the Government’s large expenditure on public 
works and “ reconstruction ” of industry; the annual 
deficits and the rising public debt; the adverse trade 
balance and the over-valuation of the lira. 

The public works policy began in style in 1926-1927 ; 
since then altogether about 16 milliard lire* have been 
spent (and another 16 promised) on aqueducts, irrigation, 
roads, hydro-electric plant, afforestation, drainage and 
integral reclamation of swampy areas, harbour works, 
housing, public building, and so on. Since that time 
also some 54 milliard have been spent on what is called 
“increase of national equipment,” which consists mainly 
of subsidies to agriculture (including the ‘ battle of the 
grain ”’), the mercantile marine, subsidies to the railways 
and other forms of transport, mining, petrol research, 
civil aviation, and to industrial and commercial firms 
which have become overloaded with debt. This is a heavy 
expenaiture for Italy, since she is poor both in mineral 
and agricultural resources; and public revenue has 
fallen off since 1931 when Italy was struck by the 
has fallen off since 1931 when Italy was struck by the 
world depression. The budget is heavily laden with 
military expenditure, which accounts forabout 25 percent. 
of the total of about £350,000,000. If military expenditure 
is an unavoidable result of Mussolini’s political principles, 
why could not the public works be made to wait ? They 
were urgent for three reasons: the necessity for “* demo- 
cratic ” gestures in a dictatorship ; the population policy 
of the régime, which attempts to force up Italy’s numbers 
by more than the normal 400,000 per annum ; and, finally, 
they were needed, as a direct result of the deflationary 
policy begun in 1927, to find work for the increasing 
number of unemployed. 

What then caused unemployment to be so severe as 
to require an extension of public works causing budgetary 
difficulties ?. The same policy that has caused the gold 





*At the rate of 60 lire to the £,a milliard lire (one thousand 
million) is worth about £16 million, 


standard situation to become extremely dangerous during 
the last few weeks : the over-valuation of the lira in 1927. 
At the end of 1926 the Fascist Government dreaded a 
terrible crash due to the riot of speculation encouraged 
and made possible by the inflationary policy pursued 
since the War. Wholesale prices had risen to seven 
times the level of 1913; and sterling from about 25 
to 154 lira. Thereupon the Duce announced, “I will 
defend the Italian lira to the last drop of blood,” and 
measures were taken to reach a parity of about 90 to 
the £. It is generally believed that considerations of 
prestige, especially in international comparisons with 
France, which had fixed the frane at 120 to the £, played 
too large a part in deciding on this figure. The middle and 
upper class rentiers, holding public and private loans, 
enjoyed a splendid gift. Once a dictator has restored 
stability and confidence by his word of honour, it must 
seem to him disastrous to budge one iota from it. This is 
the central difficulty of the present situation. 

For a rapid process of deflation set in: prices fell, 
money wages fell (but not quite so far as prices) ; unem- 
ployment rapidly increased, the official figures say from 
less than 200,000 to 650,000 by 1929; private industry 
contracted, often through bankruptcy ; the banks 
took over so much paper from the firms they rescued 
that they had continually to throw good money after 
bad to keep those firms from sinking completely. How- 
ever, by 1930, reasonably happy equilibrium had been 
restored on the new basis. The Government was 
already embarked on public works, and its appetite for 
philanthropy grew. The smaller note-issuing banks 
had been extinguished, and the Bank of Italy became 
the sole Bank of issue with a legal minimum gold reserve 
of 40 per cent.—a minimum dictated, it is said, by 
considerations of national defence. 

In late 1931 the English and American crises broke, 
the currencies were devalued, and the yen of Japan, 
Italy’s competitor in silk and rice exports, dropped 
from 9.5 to 3.6 lire. Italy’s imports and exports fell 
until today they are less than one-third of their value 
in 1928; roughly the total turnover has been reduced 
by about £400 million. Owing to the cessation of 
emigrants’ remittances and the tourist traffic, there 
was a trade deficit of about £22 millions in 1933, and 
in the eleven months of 1934 a deficit of about £33 
millions. The gold holdings felt the strain, and in 
1934 could no longer withstand it. Some 1,534,000,000 
were lost between December 31st, 1933, when their 
total was 7,400 million, and December 7th, 1934, leaving 
the reserve at something like 42 per cent. of the liabilities 
of the Bank. 

Nor was the situation of the Budget such as to encourage 
pessimists. Government revenue declined by over 10 
per cent. on the figures of 1930-31. In 1930-31 there 
was a deficit of over half a milliard; in 1931-32 nearly 
4 milliard; in 1932-33 over 3} milliard. In April, 
1934, the Government countered this by a large “* volun- 
tary ”’ conversion of more than half the internal debt, 
from 5 per cent. to 3} per cent., by substantial cuts in 
official salaries, and a Party campaign to reduce prices 


and wages. Even the amount spent on public works 


was reduced by one-third. Nevertheless the deficit 
for 1933-4 is expected to total about 2 milliard. The 
anxiety of the unemployed did not slacken. The winter 


maximum this year was about 1,200,000, of which 
nearly 900,000 were in industry ahd commerce, and the 


rest in agriculture. How serious this is can be inferred 
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altogether only 3} million..- 

In spite of various restrictions and prohibitions the 
lira is even more suspect now than before. Yet by the 
measures which the Government has taken it has made 
certain of two things. There need be no abandonment 
of the gold standard for some weeks, perhaps months, 
since though there are no accurate figures of the foreign 
credits, they are estimated at something like 4 milliard. 
By that time something in the world situation, perhaps 
a rise in world prices on which the Italians are relying 
in some measure, or some arrangement with France 
which may be helpful, may put their balance 
right. 

Fundamentally the Italian economic situation is not 


even if we do not favour the methods used to secure that 
discipline ; astute ; with their old resources unimpaired, 
even improved by the public works policy, and well. 
organized ; and not likely to become panic-stricken 
since all the means of propaganda are in the hands of a 
resolute Government. The root of the trouble at present 
is the inflexibility of the lira policy in a régime which 
prides itself on elasticity. And that is due to what? 
To a refusal to break the religious vow of the Duce 
“to defend the lira with every drop of blood.” 

But why at 90? Why not 100 or 105? Somebody’s 
blood is already being shed at 90. The rate of exchange, 
which is a force of nature, can never be fixed simply by 
its conversion into an article of religion. 


SOME AFRICAN FRIENDS 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON 


Fr White people have a good word to say for the 
educated African. Here and there you may mect 
someone who defends the native clergyman or doctor— 
not a soul who defends the lawyer. Their failings and 
absurdities are one of the‘stock subjects of conversation 
among White people in West Africa. Their European 
dress is considered a great joke, though I must confess 
(perhaps owing to my lack of a sense of humour) I could 
see nothing whatever that was funny about it. The 
clerk’s white tropical suit (frequently now a quite pleasant 
straw colour or beige) or the shop assistant’s shirt and 
shorts, seemed to me among the most rational of costumes. 

I suggest that this way of looking at the educated 
African argues a rather dangerous want of proportion. 
The point seems to me worth insisting on. Take your 
mind back to India in the ’fifties or ’sixties of the last 
century. The educated Indian—the Babu—was regarded 
with precisely the same mixture of contempt and jocu- 
larity as the educated African is today. Yet, what has 
happened ? In less than half a century these Babus, 
whom we thought we could ignore—who were so unim- 
portant compared with the millions upon millions of 
primitive Indians—had become the statesmen of India. 
We had, whether we liked it or not, to speak with them 
in the gate. They were still a tiny minority, but they 
had become the people without whose consent and co- 
operation we could no longer carry on the government 
of India at all. I venture to prophesy, confidently, that 
it will be the same in Africa, and that we neglect the 
intelligentsia at our peril. The time will come when 
our Colonial policy will have to deal with them as a factor 
of great moment, and will be largely dictated by the 
state of opinion existing among them. It is mere 
common prudence that we should understand them today. 
But I hope something more than prudence is our aim. If 
we look to the real well-being of the Empire a century 
henee, then it is of the highest importance, in this com- 
paratively early stage, to show sympathy and under- 
standing towards those who are beginning to assimilate 
our culture. 

The charges made against the educated African are 
many. Perhaps the most serious and the most difficult 
to meet are (a) that where he finds himself with money in 
his hands which belongs to others, the temptation to dis- 
honesty is overwhelmingly strong ; and (b) that when he 
obtains a position of power over others of his own race, 
he exploits that position for his own advantage. While 
admitting that these charges are largely true, we must 
always bear in mind that situations such as these are 
wholly new to African life. Less than half a century ago 
practically no African had ever had the experience of 


holding trust moneys, or of being an official with the 
power of a European Government behind him. In our 
country we have become accustomed to these situations 
by centuries of tradition, and we have gradually learned 
the terrible consequences of dishonesty in the one case 
and of oppression in the other case. The African has nct 
yet had time to learn these things. 

Apart from the defects referred to, I noticed very little 
about the African intelligentsia that was not favourable. 
I took a transient part in all kinds of social activities, 
gatherings at clubs, committee meetings, church services, 
concerts and so forth. Most valuable of all, I had the 
opportunity of staying as a guest for many days in the 
houses of Africans, apart from shorter visits—in Nigeria, 
in the Gold Coast, and in Sierra Leone. On every occasion 
I was treated with a hospitality that was not merely 
lavish, but sympathetic as well. It is easy to say that my 
hosts were exceptional ; I am quite certain that there are 
many similar houses in which I might have stayed with 
equal pleasure, if I had had the time and opportunity. 
I soon felt completely at home; I did not feel (as I 
thought I might do) that I had to mind my p’s and q’s, 
and be careful not to offend. I found that I could discuss 
things with the utmost freedom, and rely upon being 
understood. Nor was the range of subjects unduly limited, 
All my hosts were cultured people. One of them, a 
business man, delighted me by apposite quotations from 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, of which he knew a considerable 
part by heart. Another, at whose house I spent my 
afternoon siesta, left me entirely alone in a comfortable 
bedroom, only sending in by his servant two agreeable 
things—a pot of tea and a copy of Sir Will Rothenstein’s 
Memoirs to amuse my leisure. I need hardly add that 
in outward matters, food, sanitation and so forth, the 
standard was as good as I could desire. 

As to our own relations with the educated African, it 
seems to me that the underlying principle is simple. The 
ideal of “ keeping the African in his natural surround- 
ings ’—leaving the man who escapes from those sur- 
roundings to look after himself as best he can—is 
impossible of realization. Nor does the ideal of ‘* making 
him a good African ” seem to me to provide any clearer 
guidance, if only for the reason that no one has yet defined 
what exactly a ‘good African,” as distinct from a 
‘** good European,” in fact is. Some new intellectual and 
spiritual environment must be, and will be, created. As 
to our part in the matter, we cannot teach what we do 
not know. If we are to teach anything effectively, it 
must be something that we can teach con amore, because 
we believe in it and understand it. And this leads me to 
the cenclusion that we must offer to the African the type 
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of education and culture that we believe to be the best 
for ourselves—that education and culture being European 
and Christian. 

This is what constitutes, to me, the unique importance 
of Achimota College, in the Gold Coast. Achimota is a 
new institution, not having been in full working order 
for more than six years. It was founded by Sir Gordon 
Guggisberg, then Governor, a man who had the imagina- 
tion to conceive, and put into practice, a bigger step in 
African education than had ever been dreamed of before, 
either by African or European. 

The idea of Achimota is to do what we should do our- 
selves, if we were trying to provide the best kind of 
education for our own children ; to give to both boys and 
girls the advantages of fine buildings, ample space, good 
equipment, and above all, a first-class staff, both African 
and European ; to offer the possibility of a general culture 
and not merely a superior technical training; and to 
provide an institution which may eventually become a 
University for Africans from every part of Africa. 

I should add that ‘* African culture” is not ignored. 
The vernacular languages (no fewer than four of them) are 
thoroughly taught, and every student, from bottom to 
top, has to learn some agriculture. Attention is given 
to African history, music and art. To those who are 


sceptical as to the power of the African to appreciate 
what we appreciate, and to stand side by side with us on 
our own ground, these distinctively African elements in 
the Achimota system have a high value. Here for the 
first time, and here only, we are doing the thing on a 
handsome scale: we are giving the best that we know. 
Returning from the sphere of ideals to that of ordinary 
life in the Coast towns, I have to admit that there is 
something restless and raw and uneasy about it. Could 
one expect otherwise ? There are grievances which need 
redress ; there is a sensitiveness on the African’s part 
which is constantly being wounded. And yet my main 
impression was that West Africa, as compared with large 
parts of East and South Africa, is a happy country. This 
great educated class has not arisen among exiles from 
their ancestral lands; they are not fundamentally dis- 
contented ; and they have gained—or at least think they 
have gained—a fuller and more interesting life. The 
background of this class is a vast peasant population, 
which has never been divorced from the land—thanks 
to the absence of ‘“ white settlement,” and thanks also 
to the far-seeing policy of Lord Lugard and Sir Hugh 
Clifford. I cannot doubt that the sum of human happiness 
here is incomparably greater than among those African 
populations which have had to suffer that fatal divorce. 


OPENING LETTERS IN THE POST 


By E. F. M. MAXWELL 


T will be a bad day when the faith of the British people 
in the sanctity of letters entrusted to the post is 
shaken. Speaking in the House of Commons, in 1882, 
Sir William Harcourt thus described the power of a 
Secretary of State to give his warrant to cause letters 
to be searched in the post: ‘‘ The power is absolutely a 
power which rests upon the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State and can only be exercised with his direct 
authority .. . solely for the public safety. And if any 
Secretary of State exercised such power, except in cases 
in which he was satisfied in his own mind and upon his 
own. responsibility that it was absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the State, he would be guilty of gross 
breach of duty, and I would say of a gross breach of 
honour also. This is a power which is given for purposes 
of State; and the very essence of the power is that no 
account can be rendered.” The provisions of the new 
Lottery Act which come into force on January Ist next 
give some grounds for apprehending that there will be a 
considerable extension of the shabby practice by which 
Government officials open the letters which are com- 
pulsorily entrusted to their honour. ° 
The enactment of itself does little to effect any direct 
alteration in the law of illegal lotteries. The person 
who himself wishes to take a chance in a foreign lottery 
is not interfered with. He may still send for his ticket 
from abroad, receive it in England, and, if successful, 
enjoy its proceeds at home. But to assist others to 
participate by providing them with tickets, or to tempt 
or to induce them to participate is still, as it always was, 
an offence. The innovation in the new Act is the method 
adepted for preventing practices already forbidden by 
various existing statutes. It prohibits from the beginning 
of 1985 the importation into Great Britain of lottery 
tickets intended for sale or distribution or of money 
received in respect of their sale. Such tickets and 
such money thereby become contraband, and are 
liable to be seized by officials in the post. 
The authority for opening letters in the post is two- 
fold. Under the Post Office Act the officers of the 
post may open letters in search of contrahand, or of 


anything posted in contravention of the Post Office Act 
itself, such as explosives or letters insufficiently addressed. 
There is nothing in the Post Office Act to prohibit the 
posting of lottery tickets, and to the end of this year they 
are not contraband. Therefore, if they are now seized in the 
post it cannot be under the authority of the Post Office ; 
it can only be under the warrant of a Secretary of State, 
whose power is unlimited and undefined by law. The 
right to issue such warrants has never been questioned 
in any court of law; consequently, it has never been 
sanctioned by any judicial authority; nor is it assumed 
by express words in any Act of Parliament. In its 
origin it was limited to letters passing in and out of the 
realm. From the earliest times such letters were sub- 
jected to examination. There are still extant writs of 
Edward II de scrutinio faciendo addressed to the con- 
stables, mayors, bailiffs and sheriffs of seaboard towns 
and counties, requiring them to intercept and forward to 
the Government any foreign letters of a suspicious 
character. On the trial of Dr. Hensey, in 1758, it was 
stated by a post officer that on war being declared against 
any nation immediate orders are given out by the Post- 
master-General to stop all suspected letters in order to 
prevent intelligence being given to the enemy of our 
transactions at home. 

When the Post Office came to be set up in its present 
form in the reign of Queen Anne the statute recited 
that abuses may be committed by opening of letters 
“to the great discouragement of trade commerce 
and correspondence,”’ and imposed penalties on any postal 
officer who should open in the post any letter other than 
one posted in breach of the Regulations except by an 
express warrant in writing under the hand of one of the 
principal Secretaries of State. It is now an offence for 
anyone to open a letter addressed to another (but not for a 
father toopen his daughter’s letters) and the penalties have 
been increased ; in other respects the law is substantially 
the same today. The only legal sanction for the Secretary 
of State’s warrant is that the person who executes it 
cannot be convicted of an offence. But to open the 
letters of another person is not only a crime, it is also a 
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civil wrong; and it would not be difficult: to bring the 
matter before a judge so as to obtain his views. It is to 
be hoped that they would be the same as those expressed 
by Sir William Harcourt. It is still more to be hoped 
that no Secretary of State will ever afford anyone the 
occasion to seek legitimate redress from the Courts. 

After the beginning of next year there will be no need 
to invoke the Warrant of the Secretary of State in order 
to search the post for foreign lottery tickets, for since 
they will then be, in certain circumstances, con- 
traband, any post office sorter will have the right to 
open any letter suspected to coptain one. While other 
articles of contraband are contraband per se, it will not 
be so with lottery tickets. Their importation is for- 
bidden only if they are to be sold or distributed ; so, 
with the exportation of the proceeds, it will only be 
money received by a sale, not money paid for the purchase 
of a lottery ticket, whose exportation will be forbidden. 
Yet the distinction is rational enough, for the Act aims 
not at principals but at their intermediaries. Those who 
are determined to gamble abroad may still do so, but 
go-betweens who seek a profit out of the facilities they 
offer in aid of such gambling will be punished. 

The end of the Statute is no doubt commendable, 
but it is unfortunate that such dishonourable means 
of enforcing it should have been made available. The 
difficulties of detection are so great that many more 
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letters will have to be opened than can be proved to 
contain the contraband articles. When a sorter 
finds a lottery ticket in a foreign letter by what process 
of spying will he distinguish whether it is imported for 
sale or distribution or for private use? If a 10s. note 
is sent to the promoters of a lottery abroad who will 
say that that money was received in respect of a sale 
and was not paid direct for a purchase ? When a letter 
is accepted in the post it is a trust, and by reason of 
the monopoly that trust is imposed compulsorily. »- Apart 
from the trust, to open a letter addressed to another js, 
in the opinion of most people, a very mean and ignoble 
act. Comparatively few people regard the selling of 
a lottery ticket to a friend as anything but a venial 
matter. The latter may soon be punished by a year’s 
imprisonment and a fine of £750. The unauthorized 
opening of a letter is a misdemeanour punishable with 
imprisonment. It has been said by a Postmaster. 
General that postmen are liable to be corrupted by 
lottery circulars and advertisements passing through 
their hands. Will they not be much more corrupted 
by the degrading practice of opening other people’s 
letters ? Is it right to subject any post office sorter to 
the temptations which must follow upon the right to 
abstract from an envelope money suspected to be con- 
traband, or lottery tickets having a potential value which 
may be enormous ? 


A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL? 


By the REV. R. B. LLOYD 


REVIVAL of religion is one of the things which 
thousands are longing for and not a few are confi- 
dently predicting. The prophets remind us of the ready 
demand for books about religion, and the welcome given 
to religious articles—even to formal sermons—in the 
Press. They call in evidence the exciting notoriety of the 
Group Movement, and they hark back to history to show 
us that earlier revivals were occasioned by the reaction 
to eras with characteristics very like those of our own 
day. And so they proclaim in words which Mr. St. John 
Ervine used the other day, that God is about to enjoy a 
remarkable come-back. History has a nasty habit of 
falsifying our deductions and expectations, but, of course, 
it may be so. A religious revival is at least sufficiently 
possible to make it not a waste of time to discuss what we 
mean by the term, and what social as well as individual 
effects we should expect it to have. Until that has been 
done, until we have thought carefully about exactly 
what it is that we desire, we are not likely either to pray 
or to work for it effectively. 

No one can set bounds to the operation of the Holy 
Spirit or seek to chart the course He ought to follow. 
But at least it seems unlikely that the precedents of the 
past will be followed, and almost impossible that the bias 
of emphasis of the last two religious revivals, that of the 
Evangelicals on the one hand and the Oxford Movement 
on the other, will be repeated in our generation. The 
descendants of both movements are as strong, devoted, 
and active today as they have ever been ;_ but a religious 
revival is not a mission to the faithful. It is the awaken- 
ing of the unchurchly ; and, as a class, they do not speak 
the language of either Evangelical or Anglo-Catholic. 
To them Christ is not primarily the Good Shepherd 
rejoicing over the one sheep which was lost, nor yet the 
Founder and Eternal Lord of the Church. What, then, 
is He? That is hard to say, but probably most think of 
Him as the Good Samaritan, or the Patron of Brother- 
hood; while many are haunted by the picture of His 
driving the money-changers out of the Temple, a type of 


the holy force destroying that which makes brotherhood 
impossible. Our generation is far too socially minded 
to be easily swept away by the ecstasies of an intensely 
individual appeal and surrender, while it is too sceptical 
of the values of institutional religion to join readily in the 
devotion offered to Holy Mother Church. Both Evan- 
gelical and Anglo-Catholic have naturally a great part 
to play in the revival when it has begun and its gains are 
counted, but it is difficult to think that either can blow 
the trumpet of awakening. 

It is as a gradual awakening rather than a sudden 
burst of light that the Christian faith will come, and is 
indeed now coming into its own. Not again will a 
modern Wesley preach men dead at his feet. We are not 
now likely to be impressed by vivid pictures of judge- 
ments and torments to come. What does impress is the 
unsatisfactoriness of personal life when lived in accord- 
ance with pagan or humanist values, and the evident 
powerlessness of cither paganism or humanism to. heal 
the sores in the social and political body. Those who 
would not call themselves Christians and are yet almost 
obsessed by Christianity, who are being slowly drawn to 
Christ by the sheer depth of their interest in His teaching, 
form a numerous class, 

They are the probable seed-ground of a religious 
revival, and, almost to a man, what haunts. them is 
not so much the power of Christ to deliver them per- 
sonally from the exasperation of an aimless life as 
what they believe He has it in His power to do for a 
world desperately sick for the standard of values, public 
and private, which are associated with His name, and 
enshrined for ever in His Gospel. The primary aim of the 
only religious revival in which they would be interested 
would be the reconstruction of a civilization rather than 
the rebuilding of an individual. It is true that the one 
involves the other, but everything depends upon which is 
put first. The emphasis of Dr. Buchman in England ant 
of Karl Barth in Germany is exactly opposite, and both 
are prophets to whom many listen. But none the less it 
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js probable that the cry to create a Christian civilization 
will find far more hearers than the personal appeal to 
save your soul alive. 

If this argument is at all true, it follows that a religious 
revival would primarily mean the consecration to Christ 
of the materials out of which a civilization is woven. Its 
chief endeavour would be to discover just what is meant 
by Christian politics, Christian economics, Christian 
education and Christian art. It would aim first at the 
consecration of the traditional strands-of our civilization, 
the intellectual passion inherited from Greece, the sense 
of order from Rome, the chivalry from Scandinavia. It 
would count slums as a more deadly enemy than sin. It 
would not forget—for, of course, it could not—that a 
Christian civilization necessarily involves a_ plentiful 
supply of Christian citizens ; but its method of appeal, 
while naturally directed to individuals, would still be more 
civic than it was personal, and the text of the awakening 
would be more frequently the parable of the Good Sama- 
ritan than the image of the Good Shepherd. Nor is there 
anything unusual in such a bias. In every age men have 
enshrined some particular picture of Christ which seemed 
to them to correspond most exactly with their own con- 
temporary needs, 


SOVIET 


But even civilization is a means and not an end, and 
all its strands and materials are interwoven and conse- 
crated with the purpose of producing a particular kind 
of life and species of chance for the individual citizen. 
There are many who think that the supreme merit of 
Christianity above all other religions lies in its indi- 
vidualism, in the fact, that is to say, that it insists un- 
compromisingly on the supreme, equal, and imperishable 
value of each separate man, woman and child. The goal 
of a Christian civilization is the citizen. Its aim is to 
promote the exercise of his self-expression, but to temper 
and direct it by implanting in him the sense of Christian 
responsibility or fellowship. Thus, even the type of 
religious revival which we have been imagining, although 
it is corporate rather than individual in inspiration, is, 
as it always must be, highly individual in its ultimate 
aim. Few things in life are more difficult than to 
keep the individual and the corporation in their 
proper places. Every page in history shows that. It 
is doubtful whether any other faith or standard of 
values than the Christian has the power to perform 
this hardest of all feats. But many believe Christianity, 
taken seriously, has that power, and theirs is the faith 
on which a religious revival in our day can be built. 


SPORT 


By VENATOR IGNOTUS 


UR shooting trip really started in Tiflis, the largest 
city and capital of Georgia, where we first met our 
guide. After some weeks of official sight-seeing in Russia 
proper this was an event which afforded us some feelings 
of relief. The Russian Government is extraordinarily 
painstaking in providing tourists with opportunities for 
sceing the working of their administration,—but it must 
be confessed that a daily programme including, for 
instance, visits to the electricity works, the children’s 
eréche, the tractor plant, the home for the reform of 
fallen. women, the Lenin corner, the new Workers’ 
Institutes, libraries and flats, as well as numerous offices, 
does, after a few weeks, demand very high powers of 
earnest concentration. Nor is the strain entirely relieved 
by an occasional evening stroll in the garden of the 
Boilermakers’ Trades Union or the Park of Culture and 
Rest. For nowhere in the towns is there any escape from 
propaganda. Even Mickey Mouse has been turned Red. 
Against this elaborate but somewhat unconvincing 
background our old hunter appeared at least, if simple, 
something tangible and solid. There was no nonsense 
about him, we thought. As a matter of fact there was 
—we never saw him again. He was the first of those 
elusive shadows which so confuse plan making as soon 
as the standard Intourist routes are left behind. 
Caucasian villages have a strong flavour of Italy, 
particularly in the early autumn; they have the same 
rather lazy and derelict picturesque charm, with vines 
and maize fields and ancient churches and snow moun- 
tains. But they have also peculiarities of their own. 
There is the Soviet headquarters and the collectivized 
farm and also the guest house or hotel. The latter 
usually consists of nothing but rooms containing beds, 
no cupboards or chairs or washing appliances (except 
perhaps a bucket), no restaurant or dining room—though 
the village eating house can often produce an excellent 
meal and a fair bottle of wine. Actually our first resting 
place was not a guest house but the country house of a 
former nobleman. It had not changed much. The 
grounds were rather unkempt, the finery was gone, 
the usual assortment of beds filled the rooms. But the 
old Steward was still there, now managing for the 


collectivized vineyard—and so were some of the other 
staff. 

Mention should perhaps be made of our day’s pheasant 
shooting from this so-called ‘ palace,” for Georgia, the 
ancient Colchis, is the original home of the pheasant. 
Judged by English standards it was not a very good 
shoot. Three hours after the advertised time a lorry 
drove up to our door, full of men armed not only with 
shot guns but also with rifles and revolvers. We climbed 
in and proceeded to our ground like a platoon of mechan- 
ized infantry. Some pointers were produced and 
loosed into a jungle of maize and thick bush. We followed 
as best we could. It was quite impossible to shoot. 
The dogs vanished. We pushed on in a disorganized 
mob. After some hours during which nothing occurred 
a volley of gun and rifle fire broke out, a young swineherd 
arose from his slumbers between two enormous hogs, 
justifiably indignant at having been nearly shot; a 
buffalo cart disappeared, out of control, into some stand- 
ing crops. We had at any rate secured a hare. So we 
proceeded till dark. Nevertheless we did not consider 
that the hare, two pheasants and a quail, which our 
bag totalled by the end of the day, justified such an 
immense expenditure of man power, effort and equipment. 

In addition to pheasants, partridges and quail, there 
are bears, deer and boars on the foothills north of the 
Alazan. There is still to be found occasionally the giant 
Caucasian stag. Higher in the mountains there is the 
Tur.* a kind of moufflon whose inaccessibility and general 
elusiveness would satisfy the most ambitious sportsman, 
The Tur can be stalked like a Scotch red deer, but the 
most usual method of shooting all types of big game 
here is by driving through the forests. The procedure 
is to form in some clear space a camp from which the 
actual shooting expedition is conducted. Camping 
operations are simplicity itself. You make a big log fire 
under the beech trees over which you roast your chazlik 
(bits of meat skewered on twigs) which together with 
black bread and local wine, form your supper. Having 
consumed this you or the remainder of the party may 





*The Eastern Tur or Caucasian Bharal, vide Rowland Ward’s 
Record of Big Game. 
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sing and dance for half an hour or so and then you merely 
lie down on the ground round the fire wrapped in your 
burka, a kind of black sheepskin cloak. There is no other 
protection from the weather. Such refinements as tents or 
sleeping bags have to be brought from England if required. 

The next morning you get up at dawn, pile everything 
on to the pack horse and go on shooting till dark. The 
procedure is to take up position in lines on one of the 
steep wooded ridges and hope that the beaters will 
drive some animal within range. Actually they very 
rarely do. So many things may happen to intervene. 
The dogs may disappear to some more distant sphere 
of operations or the beaters may drive the wrong ground 
(very common) or one may find another party driving 
the same ground. And if there is any game the beaters, 
who of course are fully armed, usually shoot it first. 
It is, of course, hard work and it is diflicult to acquire the 
art of sliding down steep slopes supporting oneself on 
the butt of a fully-loaded rifle, or to wade down river 
beds after dark, or to accustom yourself to the normal 
camp diet reinforced with sour sheep’s milk and hot honey. 
But the beech forests stretching high up the mountains 
are of quite transcendent beauty and the camp life 
has a curious mediaeval charm, so that you might be 
almost transported back to the times of Robin Hood 
instead of being, as you are, the guests of the Chairman 
and members of the local Trades Union of Hunters. 

The shooting, however, is merely incidental to the other 
great preoccupations of such an expedition, The most 
difficult part of the hunt is getting to your destination 
at all. For example, we were told to be ready by three 
o’clock one afternoon to go and shoot boars at a place 
about fifteen miles from our village. As the hours drew 
on and nothing much seemed tq happen, we got out our 
books and cards and idly watched the chickens pecking 
about in the various rooms of the hotel. About 6 p.m. 
a’ man came to present the lady of our party with a fine 
bunch of roses, a pleasing but somewhat inappropriate 
prelude to a night of vigilance in the forest. The hours 
of 7, 8, 9 and 10 passed without incident. The other 
guests began to retire for the night. Nobody seemed to 
trouble to shut their doors and the electric light could 
only be turned off from the main. We had good oppor- 
tunities of observing the domestic customs of the 
country. One man we noticed lying fast asleep in a dis- 
torted attitude a few yards from a wireless loud speaker 
in full blast was suddenly evicted from his bed by another 
guest who apparently had some priority of claim and 
quickly took his place. 

Abvut 11.30 a small carriage arrived, of a type which 
presumably would have been extremely suitable for paying 
formal calls some fifty years ago. This was joined about 
midnight by a large farm cart with our retainers. Then 
we set out at a stately walk, holding our bouquet, for 
a long drive which ended at 2.30 a.m. in a perfectly bare 
and open field which we discovered to be our destination 
for the night. On this occasion our patience was rewarded. 
The next day, in some almost impenetrable bush, one 
member of the party did succeed in shooting a boar— 
at a range of about three feet. When we had dragged it 
to some more open ground it was ceremonially eaten, 
with numerous toasts, while a ragged man from the 
top of an oak tree celebrated our victory by repeated 
blasts on an immense brazen hunting horn. 

In time, of course, the shooting methods may be 
reorganized. Intourist is patiently building up a chain 


of hotels in the large towns quite up to European standards 
and no doubt may in time turn its attention to other 
than purely educational attractions of Russia. But per- 
haps something will be lost thereby. Those interminable 
urguments in the village street with half the population 
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taking part, that stream of kindly but impracticable 
suggestions, that culminating despair relieved at: the. 
last moment in the most improbable way of all, surely 
these all shed some light on the problems with which the 
Soviet Government is confronted. 


THE GARDENER 


By L. A. PAVEY 


HIS was a Spring Saturday, and Mr. Edward Outran: 
was busy in his garden, which was a hundred and 
twenty feet by thirty-five. 

If there was one occupation that not only soothed him,-; 
but allowed him a proper freedom of mind to ponder 
over the tenor of his life and to weigh up his problems 
and difficulties, he had found that it was gardening. It 
is true that those problems and difficulties had never 
been large ones, since his career had not been in any way 
unusual, let alone exciting. But he was of a reflective 
turn of mind: he liked gardening and could and did 
garden successfully, so that he was often to be found 
there in the leisure hours that his firm of export merchants 
in the City allowed him. 

He was bedding out border plants, one after another, 
and noting—though without any particular regret—that 
he stiffened a good deal more quickly at the age of forty- 
five than he had even in recent years. He was a type of 
man with a predisposition to accept the limitations of 
middle-age in advance, and to make the most of its privi- 
leges upon reaching it. One was very well compensated, 
he thought, in other directions for a few disabilities like 
physical stiffness. He had indeed been at pains to prove 
this to himself, being a plain and simple man who liked 
to know where he stood. 

Mr. Outram rarely looked for examples in other men, 
Within his limits he managed his own life very well. His 
one daughter, Peggy, had been earning a good living and 
would be getting married next year to a quite desirable 
young man. She had been a good girl as girls went, and 
as good girls went, as the humorist had it, she was now 
going. Wives, however, did not go—at least, the wives 
of the respectable people he was acquainted with—and 
this morning he wished, or thought he wished, gently and 
sighingly, that he could discuss the problem of -wives 
with somebody, some understanding person who had 
one and who had difficulties with her. This was unusual 


for Mr. Outram—indeed a. startlingly new, almost 
outrageous idea—for the very notion of discussing 


women, let alone his own wife, with any other person 
had always seemed to him most ungentlemanly. 

He and Mildred had had their ups and downs. before, 
but he was a man of tolerance, and they were—or had 
been, he told himself perplexedly—genuinely fond of 
one another even after their early love had waned. Of 
course, women were erratic in some ways, and could not 
be expected to have tempers as reliable as a man’s, their 
emotions being so much in play and sensitive to pressures 
that would not bother a man even if they came his way. 
But Mildred had become really unreasonable of. late. 
He could not for the life of him think of anything, for 
instance, that he had done or said, or left undone or not 
said, that accounted for her present sour and_ injured 
aspect, and her treatment of him as an unspecified trans- 
gressor. Perhaps, he sighed to himself gently, he would 
know in time; perhaps, on the other hand, there might 
be some physical or nervous cause that made. her 
snappy, that filled every remark of hers with implied 
criticism, that condemned in advance his own point of 
view on any matter as wrong—nay, what was even more 
exasperating, as childish or irrelevant. . Other husbands 
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must, he supposed, have experienced something. like this 
at times. Then he sighed again because he was -too 
much at sea, and went over to look at the new auriculas. 
He got a spade and dug out a long border, refusing to 
acknowledge that his legs did not want to. It was his 
way of asserting himself, and this morning he enjoyed 
it despite the protest of his knees, ramming the spade 
down with decision and, when he reached the end of 
the border, throwing back his shoulders like a conqueror. 

Mildred appeared at the moment when he was resting 
on his spade, and he rather rashly called to her: ‘* Got 
that border in trim now, don’t you think ? ” , 

“Mm,” she said doubtfully, looking round. ‘ You 
know, those climbers are on the wrong side. No sun 
there. I told you I thought so when you put them in 
lat November. But they'll have to do. Too late to 
shift them now.” 

And she went in, leaving Mr. Outram looking at his 
border and feeling, quite inexplicably, that he had done 
something wrong with that, too. 

At luncheon Mrs. Outram served everything with her 
usual efficiency, though with a slight clatter that seemed 
to express a despairing conviction that men would always 
go on eating, whether they earned their keep or not, 
and that as a consequence women must still toil over gas- 
ovens, mix puddings, order cream in advance from the 
milkman, decide whether the cheaper imported meat was 
or was not possible, and worry over a thousand other 
things that their husbands selfishly overlooked. Not 
that she told him all this; she spoke almost entirely to 
Peggy, and then mostly about dress. But he felt that 
this was what she was expressing. 

As he was leaving the dining-room, she stated, rather 
than inquired, ‘‘ Well, I suppose you'll have your coffee 
and a nap, as usual ? ” 

“As usual!” he echoed, a little indignantly. 
as his poor recollection went, an afternoon nap was the 
exception with him rather than the rule. 

“Qh, of course, you’d say you don’t,” she observed 
tartly. 

Better let that pass, he thought. So he merely said, 
“No, I shall do some more gardening, I think.” 
“Well, I won’t bother about coffee, then. 

you who wants it... . ” 

- He dug up the foot of the garden under the fruit trees 
like a convicted wrongdoer without hope of reprieve. 
Once, when looking up at the cloud of blossom in the 
branches above him, it seemed to him that there was 
beauty in the world after all, but he lost the moment. 
There had been days on which she had helped him out 
here, cleared away unwanted odds and ends, done some 
useful planting-out, and enjoyed herself poking fun at 
his gardening gloves and his habit of doing two or three 
small jobs before a larger one that he knew was waiting 
for him, just so that he could enjoy it in advance. .. . 

The afternoon was waning from its peak, but he did 
not want to goin. He felt suddenly, and with a passion 
that startled him, so unused to deep feelings had he 
become, that a smile could be worth all the world. 

Then came a final catastrophe. One reckless stab with 
the spade and he brought up the fragments of the bulb 
of one of Mildred’s favourite lilies, cleft and ruined. 

He did not know that through the window Mrs. Outram 
witnessed this incident, or that she saw her Edward, 
glancing round hastily, fearfully, bury the useless thing 
deep, looking for all the world like a guilty schoolboy, 
and go slowly across to the shed to put away the offending 


So far 


It’s only 


‘spade. 


But so it was, and a wave-of tenderness swept over 
her. She smiled delightedly. In a few moments, she 


decided, so that he.would not know she had seen, she 
would go out and beam tenderly upon her gardener. 
She would tell him how much she liked his borders, and 
bring him in for a cup of tea... . 


“SCHIFFAHRT TUT NOT” 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


M Ausland hat die “kalte” Beseitigung solcher 
prominenter K6épfe wie Briickner, Feder, Furt- 
wingler, Hindemith, Kleiber, Krupp, &c., gerade sechs 
Monate nach der Ermordung Roehms, Schleichers, 
Strassers, &c., grosses Aufsehen erregt. Dadurch ist 
aber ein Ereignis in den Hintergrund geraten, obwohl es 
fiir die Zukunft noch von grosser Bedeutung sein kann. 
Wir meinen die Auflésung der Union zwischen den 
beiden gréssten Schiffs-Konzernen, dem Bremer Lloyd 
uid der Hamburger Hapag, der ein 22 facker Direktor- 
enwechsel vorsangegange ist. 

Die Auflésung dieses grossen Schiffs-Trusts erfolgt 
genau zur Stunde des Auffliegens der internationalen 
See-Abriistungs-Konferenz in London und zur gleichen 
Zeit wie der Stapellauf des gréssten deutschen Handels- 
Schiffes in Bremen, der “ Scharnhorst.” 

Es ist bezeichnend, dass in der Begriindung der 
Auflésung der Hapag-Lloyd-Union festgestellt wurde, 
dass kein Land der Welt an Tonnage so stark abgenommen 
hiitte wie Deutschland. Nach den Ausfiihrungen des 
** Fiihrers * der deutschen Seeschiffahrt, Staatsrat Ess- 
berger, miissen die Auflésungs-Bestrebungen nicht von 
den beteiligten Firmen, Hapag und Lloyd, die 1933 
gemeinsam mehr als Zwei Drittel der gesamten deutschen 
Handelsschiffahrt umfassten, ausgegangen sein. Der 
Nazi-Schiffs-Fiihrer musste zugeben, dass die Flotte 
unter der Weimarer Republik 1918-1930 von 20,000 to 
auf 5 Millionen to gestiegen sei, wihrend im Schatten 
des Dritten Reiches die Gesamt-Tonnage von 4,2 Mill 
to auf 3.4 Mill to gesunken wiire. Nun soll die Welt so 
aufgeteilt werden, dass die Hapag den Nordatlantik, 
ferner Ostasien und Mittelamerika bekiime, wiihrend der 
Norddeutsche Lloyd sich mit Nordatlantik und Pazifik 
begniigen miisse. Die Schaffung kleinerer Reedereien 
ist, nach der Meinung der See-Fiihrer, heute das Gebot 
der Stunde. So wird also, bis auf weiteres, ein 
Kapitel deutscher Wirtschafts-Geschichte gewaltsam 
abgeschlossen, das im Jahre 1930 mit dem auf 50 (!) 
Jahre abgeschlossenen Unions-Vertrag begonnen hatte. 

So einschneidend diese Zerschlagung eines grossen 
Trusts fiir die Weltschiffahrt sein wird, so wenig hat sie 
an der alten, fast mittelalterlich anmutenden Seemanns- 
ordnung, etwas geiindert. Noch immer ist der Kapitiin, 
auch auf dem Handels-und Passagier-Schiff, der Herr 
iiber Leben und Tod seiner Mannschaft, die er anbinden 
und in Eisen legen darf. Jetzt wurden in dem eben 
veréffentlichten neuen Tarifrecht der Seeleute die alten 
Tatsachen mit neuen Worten verbriimt. Der Kapitan 
gilt nunmehr als Stellvertreter der Betricbsfiihrung. 
Ferner ist von einer “ wahren Bordgemeinschaft ” und 
von den kulturellen ‘“ Aufgaben ” des deutschen Seemanns 
viel die Rede. Im Grunde aber hat sich, trotz einer 
starken Konjunkturwelle im Schiffsbetrieb, nichts in der 
Struktur des Untertanen-Prinzips innerhalb der deutschen 
Seefahrt geiindert. 

Auch die Reden, die vom Vorstand des Lloyd, Firle und 
vom Reichsverkehrsminister Eltz-Riibenach in Gegen- 
wart Herrn Hitlers gehalten wurden, verwandten viele 
Worte auf “ Nation,” ‘“ Ehre’’ und “ Mission,” liessen 
aber von den wesentlichen Dingen, den wirtschaftlichen, 
lohntechnischen und seerechtlichen nichts héren. 

** Schiffahrt tut Not,” aber schafft sie auch Brot ? 

F. G. 
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Music 
* Eugene Onégin” at Sadler’s Wells 


TcHAIKOvsky entitled Eugene Onégin not an “ opera,” but 
“* seven lyrical scenes.” Its date, 1878, too, is important. 
The new ideas about opera, to which Wagner, their most 
copious exponent, cannot claim exclusive right, were every- 
where bearing fruit, and in Russia Tchaikovsky showed that 
he, too, had his individual conception of opera distinct from 
that of Moussorgsky and his friends, but not less Russian and 
hardly less original. The libretto of Eugene Onégin is based 
upon a novel in verse by Pushkin, who was as much a classic 
in his country as Byron in the England of that day or Goethe 
in Germany. Unfamiliar though its story and atmosphere 
may be to an English audience, assiduous patrons of the 
Vic-Wells Theatres have had an introduction to the world in 
which Mme. Larina and her daughters move, for they are the 
recognizable ancestors of Tchekov’s characters. Mme. Larina 
making jam in, her garden on a summer evening, while her 
daughters sing to the harp, Olga’s shallow gaiety and Tatiana’s 
soulful absorption in romance—there is that air of likeable 
futility about them, which is familiar to those who know The 
Cherry Orchard, and is not the Larinas’ dance with its song by 
the French singing-master the very counterpart of the party 
at which Mme. Ranevsky’s governess does her tricks ? 

Tchaikovsky’s achievement, and it is a most remarkable 
one, is to have translated into music this tragi-comedy. 
Here is no tearing melodrama. Even the scene of Lenski’s 
quarrel with Onégin, though it develops into a conven- 
tional Verdian ensemble, is kept in the right key, and the 
duel scene, apart from the ridiculous duet between the 
protagonists, is the more effective for its underemphasis. 
What a raging, chandelier-shaking duet for tenor and baritone 
would Verdi have written here in place of this melancholy 
music as sad as the wintry scene! But nowhere is Tchai- 
kovsky so surprisingly successful as in the scene in the park, 
the last of Act I. There is a chorus off-stage of peasants 
working in the fields. ‘Tatiana, having sent her sentimental 
letter to Onégin, meets him by chance, and Onégin rejects her, 
gently rebuking her ingenuousness. Their dialogue (it is not 
a duet in the operatic sense) ends against the background of the 
chorus, which evokes the warmth of the summer’s day. It is 
almost incredible that this scene should ‘‘ come off ”’ and bring 
down the curtain on an act without producing a sense of anti- 
climax, especially as it follows directly upon the magnificent 
scene in which Tatiana writes her letter. I can think of nothing 
in opera like it outside Delius’s Village Romeo and Juliet. 

The characters and situations are extraordinarily well 
drawn in the music. Tatiana and her sister are clearly differ- 
entiated, and even the ineffectual Lenski, the weakest character 
in the drama, is almost convincing, while Onégin’s doubts and 
perversities, though presented in this production with less 
sympathy than is required to balance Tatiana’s charm, are 
finely drawn. We may smile here and there at old-fashioned 
turns of phrase or at Onégin’s pessimism which leads him to 
say, whenever he enters a ball-room, ‘* Why do I go to these 
dreary affairs ?”’ But this, at least, must be a wry laugh for 
most of us. These faults are not to be set against Professor 
Dent, who has performed a difficult task remarkably well, 
unless we are to ask a translator to remodel his text radically 
whenever it does not happen to chime in with present fashions. 

It has been objected that the libretto of Eugene Onégin is 
weak, and especially in its inclusion of two ballroom scenes. 
But that is surely to judge it by conventional standards and 
to miss the point of those scenes. For Tchaikovsky carefully 
differentiated the bourgeois country dance from the society 
ball—a difference cleverly brought out by the producer, 
Mr. J. B. Gordon. 

Of the individual singers Miss Joan Cross as Tatiana gave a 
performance of outstanding excellence. It is not to be 
expected that a grown woman, capable of singing Tatiana’s 
letter-song, a scene into which Tchaikovsky has poured all his 
personal feeling aroused by a similar incident in his own life, 
should be able to look like a girl of eighteen, but Miss Cross 
won us by her singing to a willing suspension of disbelief. 


'YYNELEY HUSSEY. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 
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The Cinema 


“The Scarlet Pimpernel.” At the Leicester Square Theatre 


I am not sure who should get chief credit for this London 
Films’ version of Baroness Orezy’s novel—Mr. Harold Young, 
who directed it, or Mr. Alexander Korda, who produced it, 
Between them they have turned out a masterly entertain. 
ment which audiences of almost any age can enjoy. Ina 
picture of this kind we must naturally accept a conventional 
view of the French Revolution and a fairly conventional 
view of human nature, with the villains very black and the 
heroes very white; but within these limitations the film 
shows its quality most clearly by its refusal to degenerate 
into crude melodrama. Nor does it fall into the opposite 
mistake of refining away the excitement in search of sophisti- 
cated polish, for we are given a rich and vivid rendering of 
Regency society which is at the same time a first-class drama 
of adventure. The dialogue is intelligent, economical, and 
often amusing; the costumes and settings are handsome 
and attractive; there are lively glimpses of the Prince of 
Wales taking Sir Perey Blakeney’s advice on the fit of a 
new coat, of Lady Grenville’s fashionable ball, and of 
Corinthians attending a bare-knuckle fight in a field—and all 
the time we are never allowed to forget that Chauvelin is 
hot on the trail of the Scarlet Pimpernel, and is blackmailing 
Lady Blakeney to make her discover and reveal his identity. 
The acting, too, is an effective blend of easy polish and 
truculent vigour ; and Leslie Howard gives a quite excellent 
rendering of the Pimpernel, particularly in his scenes with 
Lady Blakeney, when a sober depth of feeling has to be hidden 
from her and yet revealed to the audience. Lady Blakeney, 
played by Merle Oberon, is perhaps a trifle too statuesque, 
but she is a vivid and distinguished personality ; and there 
are good performances also from O. B. Clarence as the Comte 
de Tournay, from Nigel Bruce as the Prince of Wales, and 
from Raymond Massey as a Chauvelin who might be more 
suavely sinister but is at least full of dark determination. 


“Lorna Doone.” At the Adelphi Theatre 


BLACKMORE’S novel is a love story and a tale of adventure, 
and it seeks also to give a detailed impression of rural life in 
seventeenth-century England. This film version, directed 
by Basil Dean, is said to have taken six months to prepare 
and four months to make, and great pains have evidently 
been spent on the period colouring. Indeed, I should like 
to be able to praise without reserve a film so conscientious 
and well-meaning, which does try to make the most of 
English landscape and English tradition. But Mr. Dean, 
preoccupied with atmosphere, hardly gives the adventures a 
fair chance. The chief characters, too, are never allowed to 
stand out quite sharply enough from the background ;, and 
Miss Victoria Hopper, though she sings and acts gracefully 
enough as Lorna, is not very well suited to the part, which 
needs an altogether more spirited approach. Mr. John Loder 
is a muscular and unaffected Jan Ridd, but he is shadowy as 
a human being, and the Doone outlaws are even more vaguely 
conceived, with Carver Doone hardly more than a conven- 
tional villain of melodrama. The essence of the story, surely, 
should be Jan Ridd’s struggle against the outlaws, but when 
we do get to the essential secenes—the attack on the farmhouse, 
for instance, and the eventual burning of the Doone strong- 
hold—they are curiously confused. There is too much 
indiscriminate running about, and moments of excitement 
are weakened by unlikely touches of bucolic low comedy. 

However, when all these criticisms have been made, it 
must also be said that as a Christmas entertainment the 
picture has many pleasant qualities. The life at the farmhouse 
in summer and winter is vividly rendered, and some of the 
open-air scenes—particularly the harvesting—are delightfully 
fresh and natural. Dr. Armstrong Gibbs has written some 
lively incidental music ; and many of the period settings and 
details are agreeable to the eye. But it is when horses are 
galloping over the Exmoor moorland that the film springs 
most surely to life; and if only more of this pictorial vigour 
had gone into the handling of the story, Mr. Dean might have 
achieved the full success his hard work deserves. 


CHARLES Davy. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Crisis in Preservation 

That expert and invaluable body known as the C.P.R.E., 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, has reached 
a crucial point in its development, and perhaps the Scottish 
body more recently started may desire the same promotion. 
The Council has done yeoman service. It is due largely to its 
efforts that the public has appreciated—and means to arrest— 
ribbon development, a form of building that is destroying the 
yital quality of town, suburb, village and country. It has 
saved many a point of beauty. It has more or less invented 
the Regional Plan, which is our presidium columenque rerum, 
our only defence against certain outrages. More than this, 
it has made the public a watchdog which can now bark to 
some purpose. Now the need for National Parks and the 
Council’s desire to secure them have begun to alter the defini- 
tion of this body, which was formed to unify the efforts of 
two dozen or so of other societies working to the end of a 
better England. This work has been in part achieved, but 
the chief triumph of the Council has been in the direction of 
propaganda and in the craft of “ putting defenders wise.” 

* * * * 


The New Landowner 

The question has now arisen whether this body should, or 
could, own land. In all parts of the country I myself, and 
doubtless others with greater frequency find people who desire 
that bits of land should be preserved “ in perpetuity.” Here 
is a Devon landowner who hates the thought of his charming 
valley being ruined. Here are members of the public who, 
finding access difficult and seeing desecration, demand a 
National Park. Here are naturalists seeking to keep the 
breeding home of a rare or precious species (of bird, insect or 
plant) permanently inviolate. The serious efforts now being 
made to create a National Park are bringing into the open the 
necessity of at least a certain amount of land purchase and 
ownership by a permanent body or Trust. We have some 
delightful examples of friendly co-operation. Scolt Head, 
for example, famous among naturalists, on many accounts, is 
owned by the National Trust but surveyed and managed for 
the most part by the Norfolk Naturalists Trust, which else- 
where is itself a landowner. 

* * * * 


County Histories 

Our counties, especially I think the counties near London, 
are becoming more county conscious as their individual 
qualities are more seriously threatened. Within a week I have 
seen three books on Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
and some of their more particular properties. Mr. Hyne, 
in association with the Regional Survey Association for the 
district—and this body is in itself a potent sign of the times 
—has edited (not at all for profit) a really gorgeous volume 
called The Natural History of the Hitchin Region. It would 
have pleased Gilbert White si foret in terris, for it deals with, 
and illustrates in colour, the archaeology of the neighbour- 
hood as well as its birds, insects, plants, and the rest. The 
editor has few rivals as a fond and faithful and hard working 
historian of his own neighbourhood, though he leaves the 
special departments of natural history to particular specialists 
within the county. One of the two books about Bucking- 
hamshire also concerns a district made famous by the 
Friends. Both Hitchin and the Penn country, now very 
spaciously described for the sake of its preservation in per- 
petuity, were great Quaker centres. How many of Mr. 
Hyne’s “ Hitchin Worthies” of another local book were 
of Quaker stock ? 
* * * * 
Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire 

The remaining Buckinghamshire book, The History of Berk- 
hampstead Common, by G. H. Whybrow (the Commons, 
Open Spaces and Footpaths Society) deserves the emphasis 
put upon it by Professor G. M. Trevelyan in his brief preface, 
If anyone wishes to understand the history and meaning 
of our commons, I should say that Berkhamsted is the 
very best subject of study in the whole list. It is of ex 
ceeding beauty in itself and of wide extent ; and the crises 
of our land history are all focused there. The struggles 
came to.a head not so long ago, as Lord Eversley has recorded, 
when navvies from London led by the defenders of our open 


spaces assembled to pull down Lord Brownlow’s iron railings. 
The struggle itself, now told in fuller detail, and the litigation 
which followed are of perennial interest. Berkhamsted 
Common takes its place alongside Runnymede itself. The 
National Trust has at Ashridge and about the Common 
its most spacious possession. The place is full of archaeo- 
logical interest, going back at least as far as the digging 
of Grim’s Dyke; and recently the antiquity of the place 
has been grievously illustrated by the use of the stones of 
a Roman villa for mending the road. 
* * * * 

Ryedale 

Preservation is very much in the air; and the preservers 
are coming to the common conclusion that the first step 
must be a survey. All the surveys inspired by the C.P.R.E, 
are admirable forms of literature. The latest has been pro- 
moted by the Yorkshire County Council. The glorious Downs 
and Dales of this region have hitherto hardly suffered at all ; 
but their geography is at the mercy of their history. They have 
been preserved because the owners have been few and tolerably 
rich ; but there as elsewhere throughout England the feudal 
lord, as some politicians still foolishly call him, is of necessity, 
for he is necessitous, abandoning paternal acres to many 
owners. The threat to the beauty of the place becomes 
imminent ; and the Yorkshire County Council is to be most 
warmly congratulated on the preparation of the Survey 
** Ryedale ” (Appleton-le Moors, York), which is a preliminary 
guide to the Regional Plan that will presently be enforced. 
The spacious illustrations of the best—others spaciously of 
the worst—are delightful. 

* * * * 

Travelling Blackbirds 

Last week, prompted by some recent experiences, I asked 
for information about the migration of the blackbird, which 
many people regard as a home dweller. The facts should be 
easily discoverable, since the blackbird is one of the chief 
favourites of the bird-ringers organized by Mr. Witherby, 
from 826 High Holborn. Approximately 3,000 blackbirds 
are ringed yearly ; and the recoveries of these rings varies 
as a rough rule with the size of the bird. For example, 
seven Peregrine falcons out of 46 ringed were recovered, 
and according to figures quoted from the fountainhead by 
** Peter Michael” in the Countryman, only 0.27 per cent. of 
wrens (of whom 3,236 were ringed) have been recovered. 
The increase of knowledge due to ringing is very large. The 
crossing of the Atlantic to Labrador and within the Arctic 
circle is proved in the case of Kittiwake, and we have a 
marvellous map of the route of English swallows to the 
very South of Africa. The ringers deserve our admiration ; 
but I should wish that very small and weak birds were omitted 
from their ministrations. The few recoveries of the midgets 
may very well indicate that the ring is a mortal handicap 
to those that must cross the sea. 

* * * * 


Sweet-scented December 

A little wild flower, now so sweet that a head or two of it 
will scent a room, is too much neglected. A gardener, who 
has a very quick eye for wild nature, grows it in quantity 
(partly because it spreads whether you will or no). It is the 
butter-bur. Its Latin adjective of fragrans is handsomely 
earned. Doubtless it is a weed; and if there is a definition 
of a weed it is a plant that interferes with others of superior 
beauty. The flowers are pallid and it is better to pluck them 
in bud. Their hairy stems (which attract the few insects 
about at the season, including hive bees) are apt to wilt. 
The leaves that follow are large and untidy; and the critics 
write of them as if they were as repellent as the great spotty 
circles of the Coltsfoot in the eyes of farmers. Yet the plant is 
worth while. It is as fragrant as the garden heliotrope and 
the scent scarcely distinguishable. I saw it and smelt it this 
week at the base of a vase of Iris stylosa, the loveliest of all 
our winter garden flowers; and its lilac scent rivalled the 
lilac colour of the iris. Much fragrance belongs to winter. 
Viburnum fragrans is the sweetest of all the shrubs that grow, 
excepting V. Carlesii which is a little later, and it has been in 
flower for some weeks—in Berkshire for example. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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THE KING’S ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—When coming away from the opening of an Imperial 
Conference a famous Orientalist remarked to me: ‘ People 
often ask what is meant by the King’s English. The right 
answer is, the English spoken by King George.” We may be 
sure there are many millions of people who are in emphatic 
agreement with this dictum, after the royal Christmas message 
which once again has carried the full traditional sounds of 
the older English speech over the world. 

The institution of broadcasting has added to the Press 
an important department of news, and we now have every 
aspect of radio discussed with the vigour and universality 
proper to a big and vital subject which is everybody’s concern. 
Every aspect, | think, save one; and the exception amounts 
to a curious commentary upon English education and social 
life. 

Broadcast speech has created a new interest for the English 
people, especially since the recent expansion of the pro- 
grammes. It has also brought a revelation, and I should 
say that the most surprising part of the revelation is this: 
that, whatever Standard English may be, we have before 
us the continuous demonstration that English as spoken 
today is an entirely individual affair. I feel inclined to make 
the dogmatic statement that no two people use the mother 
tongue in the same way—that is, according to a recognized 
common standard of prontnciation, accent, and stress. 

Now, I realize that it would be useless to attempt a dis- 
cussion of this matter without particular examples, and 
therefore, Sir, with your permission, I will cite two or three. 

On the evening of December 19th the Foreign Secretary 
spoke over the air on the naval conversations. He was 
followed by the Public Orator of. Cambridge University, 
who delivered a lecture on the discipline of a classical educa- 
tion. The contrast between the spoken English of these 
two eminent Englishmen was extraordinary. Sir. John 
Simon spoke with a level perfection of utterance ; Dr. Glover 
with an enjoyable animation and wit. But the unlikenesses 
between their utterance as a whole was such that if a foreigner 
who has never heard English had been listening, he might 
easily have inferred that the speeches were in different 
languages. I would not venture here to comment upon the 
Public Orator’s English which is highly individual and dis- 
tinctive. The Foreign Secretary’s, being strictly regular, is a 
much easier subject for annotation. 

Sir John Simon, if I may say so, speaks what the men 
and women of my generation have taken to be standard 
English, of the highest grade: the English, say, of Balfour, 
Asquith, Augustine Birrell ; not quite that of Lord Rosebery 
or of Lord Buckmaster, that fine orator just dead; and 
emphatically not that of Lord Curzon. It has no_ trace 
of affectation, University or other: the long O is rounded, the 
broad A is of the right breadth; the long A (as in nation, 
brave, railway) is as pure as in English this vowel can be. 
It has, moreover, the athletic articulation upon which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, chairman of the B.B.C. Committee on Spoken 
inglish, has always insisted as a first essential of cultivated 
speech. In this broadcast speech of Sir John Simon’s 
I noted only one word that I should challenge. Sir John 
Simon pronounced Resume as Rezoom. 

Today, beyond all doubt, we are witnessing the disappear- 
ance of this form of spoken English. I am sure that all 
phoneticians would agree that the process of phonetic decay 
among the so-called educated classes in England is at present 
going on at a much quicker pace than in the last century, 
and hence that there is now a wider gulf between the men 
and women over fifty and the young people in their *twenties 
than there has ever been. If you doubt this, listen critically 
to a college debating society, or in the House of Commons 
to the speeches of the younger members, principally on the 
Government side. The clean athletic articulation of good 
English has almost gone. The Oes and Aes are made to 
carry every sort of vague diphthongal sound, such as in the 


Victorian time was associated only with the debased talk 
of the stage curate. And, in particular there is to be noted 
a lamentable loss of the long A as cultivated elders of the 
past have sounded it, while its place is taken by an ugly 
open vowel that is more like the French E grave than any 
sound hitherto known in our tongue. 

A young man or woman starting out in England upon a 
public career or in any one of the professions is made to 
realize that he carries a heavy handicap if his aspirates are 
uncertain, or if he speaks with any one of certain condemned 
accents, metropolitan or provincial. But there is no public 
opinion, and I think no educative influence, to safeguard 
him or her from murdering the mother tongue according to 
the practice of his group, so long as his outrage falls within 
certain well-understood limits. Am I not accurate in saying 
that in the homeland of English alone could a statement of 
this kind be made ?—Yours faithfully, S. IK. Rarcuirre, 

Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough. 


FOR SAFER CHILDBIRTH 
|To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 
Sir,—I am grateful to your Medical Correspondent for his 
generous references to myself, and in cordial agreement with 
a great deal of his argument ; but the case which he answers 
is not precisely the one that I put forward. I am well aware, 
and indeed stressed the fact in my first letter, that maternal 
mortality cannot be merely a question of nutrition, since it 
is notoriously higher in some middle-class districts than in 
some poverty-stricken ones. It seems impossible to get a 
* controlled experiment,” and, in the absence of that, no 
certain conclusion can be drawn about the actual and doubtless 
overlapping and interlocking causes of deaths in childbirth, 
The difficulty of analysis is illustrated, for instance, by the 
fact that the remarkably high rate shown in some health 
resorts may be due precisely to the fact that they are health 
resorts, t.¢e., just because they are known to possess good air, 
good nursing homes and good medical facilities there would 
be a natural tendency on the part of doctors to send abnormal 
and difficult cases to them for a period covering unusually 
dangerous confinements. 

As for the proportion of first births in certain areas, that 
was only a small part of my argument, and as there are no 
available statistics for the whole country I obviously cannot 
press it. The statistics for 1,000 maternal deaths in Scotland 
which your Medical Correspondent quotes certainly seem to 
tell against what is my own and, I believe, the general 
impression, but he will agree that so narrowly restricted an 
investigation can prove nothing definite. 

While I did not say or think that malnutrition was the 
sole cause of maternal mortality, I did urge and do believe 
that where there is malnutrition there is, and must be, a 
high rate of deaths in childbirth, and that the Local Authorities 
should take this fact specifically into account. Maternal 
mortality is going up in the country as a whole: it is going 
up in the distressed areas, but in many distressed areas where 
special steps have been taken to provide expectant mothers 
with extra nourishment the rise has been checked. It is at 
any rate, therefore, not unreasonable to conclude from this 
that there is a causal connexion between definite malnutrition 
and the dangers of childbirth. 

The nearest thing to a controlled experiment which has 
actually been carried out appears to be that made by Professor 
Mellanby and described in his book, Nutrition and Disease. 
In this he describes an investigation which covered 550 
women attending antenatal clinics in Sheffield. Half of these 
were supplied with a preparation rich in vitamins A and D 
during the last month of pregnancy, the other half were 
not given any supplementary food. Apart from this no 
instructions were given as to diet in any case. I quote 
Professor Mellanby’s summary of the results : 

“The morbidity rate in the puerperium using the B.M.A. 


standard was 1.1 per cent. in the vitamin group and 4.7 per cent. 
in the control group, a difference of 3.6 per cent. At one hospital 
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where over 400 of the cases were delivered the morbidity rate in 
the treated group was 1.0 per cent., as compared with 5.8 per cent. 
jn the untreated group. These rates compared with 7.3, 8.1 and 
5.0 per cent. in the total antenatal cases delivered in this hospital 
in the three years prior to the commencement of this investigation.” 

I think your Medical Correspondent will agree that this, 
so far as it goes, furnishes a strong argument in favour of 
my: original contention.—Yours faithfully, 

1 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 8, BArBara AyrtTON GOULD. 


[The following passage was omitted for reasons of space 
from the letter on this subject in last week’s Speciator signed 
Charis U. Frankenburg :— 

“The atmosphere of an ante-natal clinic is all important. 
Many. women are suspicious of them as “ gossip-shops,” 
and certainly it is essential that the experienced mothers 
should be discouraged from giving lurid descriptions of previous 
confinements which may terrify the young women expecting 
first babies. For more and more it is being proved that 
fear is a potent cause of a difficult labour. If one is frightened, 
one can feel muscles becoming rigid ; if a woman fears labour, 
she will unconsciously stiffen muscles that should relax, 
and so make her own barrier to a safe delivery. We must 
do everything we can to teach her the simple rules of health, 
and to provide, besides physical necessities, that normal 
and reassuring atmosphere; that is her greatest safeguard. 
And that is the solution of the problem.’’—E». The Spectator. | 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS 

[To the Editor of Tuk Specrator. |] 
bm,—-There recently appeared in The Spectator some inter- 
esting letters upon the education of boys in public schools 
who intend to enter industry or commerce. The writer of the 
final letter of September 14th questions whether “ any 
organized effort will be made” for that purpose. I should 
have liked to answer his question earlier, but have for various 
reasons not been able to do so. 

The matter is one to which the British Association for 
Commercial and Industrial Education is devoting con- 
siderable attention. It is now being investigated by a Com- 
mittee of the Association (including both business men of 
wide experience and representatives of educational interests) 
whose Chairman is Mr. F. B. Malim, Master of Wellington 
College. 

There is no doubt that, as Lord Eustace Perey has said, 
the investigation of the proper methods of training young 
people for their work in industry and commerce is one of the 
most serious tasks with which this and every other country 
which lives by manufacturing and trading is faced. That the 
question is regarded by business men as one of great im- 
portance is indicated by the amount and nature of the 
evidence they have submitted to our Committee. 

The problem is by no means easy. On the one hand, 
industrialists and other business men are not fully acquainted 
with the conditions in schoois and do not always appreciate 
the limitations imposed on the nature of the instruction by 
these; on the other hand, schoolmasters have necessarily 
only an imperfect knowledge of the conditions of industry 
and commerce. The task of the British Association for 
Commercial and Industrial Education is to bring business 
men, teachers and educational administrators together so 
that they may pool their knowledge and each learn something 
of the others’ points of view. It is in this way—and, I believe, 
in no other—that the many problems connected with recruit- 
ment and training for and in industry and commerce can be 
solved successfully. 

It would be improper for me to try to forecast the con- 
clusions that will be reached by Mr. Malim’s Committee, 
which has not yet completed its task: but I do want to 
make it known that this Committee is at work and that it will 
welcome warmly any help that can be given to it, either at 
this stage or at the stage when it has completed its task and 
its report and recommendations are published. I hope that 
these. will receive the sympathetic consideration of all 
concerned—that is, of business men and their associations and 
of teachers, administrators and their associations. 

In the meantime, it may be worth while for me to mention 
an experiment which began at Rugby, Stowe and Berk- 
hamstead and has now been extended to Christ’s Hospital, 


Tonbridge and Wellington. At these schools Mr. E. I. Lewis, 
who has had the rare experience of being first a successful 
schoolmaster and then a successful business man, takes a 
number of older boys who intend to go into business and 
teaches them for two periods a week. Drawing on his expe- 
rience and knowing the conditions of school instruction, he is 
trying to create an interest amongst his pupils in the structure 
and methods of business. I have called this an experiment, 
and so it is. But in my view it is an experiment which should 
be closely watched.—Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS GOODENOUGH 
(Chairman, The British Association for 
Commercial and Industrial Education). 


28 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


JAPANESE POLICY 
[To the Editor of Tue SprectTator.] 


Sir,—The Spectator is publishing some remarkable articles 
on ‘‘ Japan and the World.” In the opening words of the 
first article we are instructed that—‘‘ The World stands against 
Japan, therefore Japan must stand firm against the. world.” 
That apparently is the ** fundamental feeling of the Japanese 
people as they look across the painfully narrew borders of 
their island home towards a spacious, wealthy, but forbidding 
world.” It is worth emphasizing that there is an ominous 
clock-work regularity about the fulfilment of Japanese 
Policy, which suggests working to a time table. Methodically, 
thoroughly, in complete indifference to international obliga- 
tions, and that nebulous thing called ‘* World opinion,” the 
complete conquest of Manchuria was carried out. In the 
same methodical, thorough way its complete subjection to Japan 
is now being ensured. Some simple-minded people trusted to 
the Japanese Government’s assurances that, despite the 
new situation in Manchuria, the *‘ Nine Power Treaty,” and 
the principle of the “* Open Door” would be scrupulously 
respected. 

The Editor of the Caleutta Statesman pointed out re- 
cently, in a powerful article, that Sir John Simon assured 
the House of Commons not once, but several times that 
he had been given “ the most explicit guarantees that British 
Manchurian interests would suffer no discrimination or 
interference in consequence of the establishment under 
Japanese patronage, of the new State of Manchukuo.” The 
value of such ‘* guarantees ” is shown by the fact that now, 
only a year or so after they were given, the Manchukuo 
authorities have announced their intention of establishing 
an oil monopoly in favour of a Japanese company, and that 
the Japanese Government refuses to accept any responsibility 
for their doing so, on the ground that Manchukuo is an 
independent Power; while a spokesman of the Manchukuo 
Foreign Office frankly argues that the “* Nine Power Treaty ” 
applies only to Chinese territory, whereas Manchukuo is no 
longer part of China. Since the League Powers have agreed 
amongst themselves in accordance with what has come 
to be called the ‘* Stimson doctrine,’ not to recognize the 
present régime in Manchuria, no direct representation can be 
made to the Manchukuo authorities; and the Japanese 
Government by washing its hands of the whole affair, virtually 
forces the Powers either to abandon the * Stimson doctrine ” 
or to leave Japan to her unhindered enjoyment of her oil 
monopoly, with the almost certain prospect of other mono- 
polies in her favour being shortly instituted. 

By occupying Manchuria, Japan has come right up to the 
frontier of her traditional enemy Russia; and at different 
times it has seemed as though hostilities must soon break 
out between the two. The Soviet Government has an army in 
the Far East ready to go into action at a moment’s notice ; 
communications are being improved, especially roads, with 
frantic haste, and a large air base at Vladivostok is near enough 
to Japan to constitute a serious menace. The Japanese 
for their part are busily entrenching themselves in Manchuria, 
intriguing in Mongolia, and patching things up with the 
Chinese Government so as not to have an enemy in the 
rear in the event of war with Russia. If the capitulation of 
the Soviet Government over the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
and its sale to Japan for a price far below its actual value, 
has relieved immediate tension, there can be little doubt 
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that Japan’s foreign policy is still set on acquiring Eastern 
Siberia up to Lake Baikal. 

Thus in her curious cynical, calculating way, reminiscent 
of pre-War Germany, Japan is building up a great and 
powerful Empire. She has transformed herself into a first-class 
Power in little more than a generation, chiefly by developing 
her military and naval strength, and in the manner of pre-War 
Germany, it is on military and naval strength that she relies 
now for carrying out her vast expansionist policy. When 
she realized that the claim for a declaration of racial equality 
in the Treaty of Versailles was not going to be met, still more 
when the United States immigration quota was heavily 
weighted against her, her struggle to expand became more 
than ever embittered by violent racial assertiveness. In her 
own eyes at least, she is struggling to win for an Oriental 
people, besides an enormous Empire, a position of absolutely 
unqualified equality with the great European Powers and the 
United States. In a short time, she will certainly ‘‘ absorb ” 
the whole of China and probably Australia, in order to 
cope with her ever-increasing population, and the British 
Empire is in no position to prevent her.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Poona. J. D. JENKINS. 


THE DEATH PENALTY 

[To the Editor of THe SPEcTATOR.] 
Str,—The public conscience has been acutely shocked by the 
execution of Mrs. Major. Expressions of pity and horror 
have been compelled from quarters not normally affected by 
the reports of a hanging. There have been demands that the 
death penalty shall not again be applied to a woman. 

This is an appeal that is always sure of considerable support 
even from many who would uphold the continuance of capital 
punishment for men. It is, of course, utterly illogical. Women 
cannot exercise all the rights and responsibilities of.citizenship 
and at the same time receive preferential treatment in the law. 
It need scarcely be said that I, and the society I represent, 
would gladly have welcomed it if the Home Secretary had 
elected to be illogical in the case of Mrs. Major. 

But there is a danger that the circumstances of this case 
may be used to obscure the real issue. The cruelty of this 
particular hanging is present in all executions. It is in- 
separable from the operation of the Death Penalty. Neither 
the sex, the age, nor the degree of criminal responsibility of 
the condemned person really affects the question : the death 
penalty is inherently brutal and barbarous. It is a savage 
anachronism that has remained too long in our penal code, 
exercising its demoralizing and degrading influence. 

Most people instinctively recognize this, and are persuaded 
to accept its continuance only because they believe it to be 
essential for social security. How little solid foundation there 
is for this belief was shown by the evidence given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons four years ago 
by many of the States throughout the world which have long 
ago abandoned capital punishment. In some cases repre- 
sentatives, and in others official documents, unanimously 
gave the same testimony : abolition in these States had in no 
single case increased the number of murders but, on the 
contrary, in some, decreases had followed. 

The awakening of the public conscience because of the 
execution of this unfortunate woman will be meaningless 
unless it stimulates practical effort by all who want this 
horror abolished and open support of the efforts of those of us 
who are working to that end.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun Patron (Secretary), 
National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty. 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


FRANCIS THE FIRST 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—The reviewer of my book, Francis the First, says that 
my object has been to “ sentimentalize”’ Francis, and he 
implies that I have done so without regard to the truth. 

He supports his accusation by saying that “the open 
question of Francis’s relations with his sister must,” to fit 
into my alleged formula, ‘ be brushed hastily aside, for you 
cannot in England (it has been done in Germany) sentimen- 
talize incest.” 

Mr. E. H. Carr’s phrase is. loose, but I think it is demon- 
strably untrue that Francis’s relations with his sister are 





————__ 


“brushed hastily aside” in my book. The original sug- 
gestion of incest was based by Génin on a letter of Mar. 
guerite’s that was brought to light in 1842. That essential 
document is reprinted in full in my pages. It is fully discusseq 
in relation to the hypothesis of incest from pages 137 to 149, 
No situation in Francis’s life called for closer scrutiny, since 
Michelet’s intuition weighed with me, and Jourdan’s recent 
attempt to set it aside was weak, but the evidence of incest 
remains far from conclusive. I give my readers all the evidence 
that is known to me, and then I venture to suggest an inter. 
pretation which seems to me more in harmony with the facts 
than the incest interpretation. In face of this, I think it ig 
false to say that the question has been “ brushed hastily 
aside.” 

So much for the question of fact. If this is as I state, and 
anyone may verify it, then Mr. E. H. Carr’s ascription of 
motive, which is extremely vulgar, cannot apply to me. It 
is formed, in any event, on a total misconception of the 
public I write for. How could I have English sentimentality 
in mind when my book is in all likelihood to be published in 
Denmark, in Sweden, in Germany, in France, in Spain, in 
Italy, as well as in the United States, if it is to have the same 
public as my Henry VIII? To be cautious about incest 
because ‘“ you cannot in England sentimentalize incest ” is 
obviously not a motive that could have swayed me. 

As to syphilis, your reviewer's misrepresentation is equally 
serious. I think I am the first writer to put considerable 
evidence together about Francis’s health between 1521 and 
1525, and, following Jervis Wegg’s allusion in his book on 
Richard Pace, to suggest that his syphilis did manifest itself 
so early, and was in fact the underlying cause of the abscess, 
so far I think unexplained, which broke under such dramatic 
circumstances when Francis was in prison. To say, then, that 
I have dismissed the disease because it is ‘‘ an unsentimental 
subject ’’ is at variance with the facts of my book. I have 
dismissed neither incest nor syphilis. No more have I 
dilated on them. That being the case, Mr. E. H. Carr's 
insinuations about my motives seem to me contemptible.— 
Yours truly, FrANcIS HACKETT. 
Killadreenan House, Newtownmountkennedy, Co. Wicklow, 


THE PRINCE CONSORT AND GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tux Srpecraror.] 

Srr,—I enclose you herewith an extract from the Journals 

and Letters of Reginald Viscount Esher, published by Ivor 

Nicholson and Watson, Ltd., 1934, and on pp. 291/2 of the 

Journals under date of March 5th, 1908, I find the follow- 

ing statement: 

“TI called today on Sir Theodore Martin who has a charming 
house full of nice old-fashioned things in Onslow Gardens. . . . We 
talked for an hour of the Queen’s Letters every word of which. he 
has read. He is particularly pleased with the corroboration 
which they give to his Life of the Prince Consort. He was accused, 
he said, of having played the courtier and flatterer. The Letters 
give the direct lie to any such imputation. 

‘** He first saw the Queen six years after the death of the Prince. 
She was full of impulse and keenness but her judgment and know- 
ledge were much inferior to what they afterwards became. _ Still, 
he thinks that publication of correspondence during years sub- 
sequent to the death of the Prince is bound to modify the estimate 
at present current about the Queen’s ability, so powerful was the 
influence and so great were the qualities of mind which the Prince 
displayed. 

‘** The Queen’s style, though slovenly, he thinks excellent in one 
particular, 7.e., when she delineated the character of persons whom 
she met. Then, he does not think it could be improved upon so 
graphic and simple was it ; and there is truth in this. ‘She was 
not a woman of great mental capacity, but full of right sense and 
right instincts.’ 

‘** The Prince died of overwork, of that he is convinced. He put 
into 40 years the work of 80, and had he lived, would have been 
an invalid. 

“In 1870 the Queen said to Martin, ‘ It was merciful the beloved 
Prince was taken, for had he lived I could never have prevented 
him from joining the German Armies.” 

I cannot make out how the statement comes to be published 
without comment, as it is simply astounding that the Queen 
should have said to Sir Theodore Martin that if the Prince 
Consort had lived he would never have been prevented 
from joining the German Armies. 

Surely this statement ought to be considered, as according 
to the Queen her husband, who was Prince Consort, might 
have acted against this country if this country had been 
involved in a war with Germany.—Yours faithfully, 

80 Coleman Street. London, E.C.2. B. MayNnarp. 
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THE RUSSIAN EXECUTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


Sirn,—The news, as reported in our Press, of the sixty-six 
death sentences recently carried out by the Soviet Government 
must have caused deep disquietude to supporters of political 
freedom in this country, who had been led to hope that 
terrorist methods had ceased in Russia. The signatories of 
this letter, who have never refused to associate themselves with 
protests against breaches of civil and political liberty in their 
own or any other country, fecl impelled to register their 
profound disappointment that a great country, which has so 
recently entered the League of Nations, should follow up this 
fine gesture on belialf of European peace by what appears to 
be a return to that political oppression which paves the way, 
not to peace and conciliation, but to war and chaos. Our 
belief that Russia has a vital part to play in keeping the peace 
of the world is our reason for making a protest which is also 
an appeal to those higher qualities and aspirations which alone 
enable a nation to become a power for civilization.— 
Yours, &c., 

F. Lewis Donatpson; G. P. Goocn; JULIAN 

S. HuxLteEy; Henrietta LesitieE; Henry W. 

NEVINSON ; EVELYN SHARP. 


THE ENGLISH IN LOVE 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I am more than sorry if the editors of this charming 
anthology (as I called it in my review) found that review 
only a “minor pleasure.” I see that my mentioning of 
slips must have given a wrong impression of.my attitude 
towards the book, which, as I hoped I had made clear in 
the rest of my review, was one of enthusiastic enjoyment. 
But perhaps slips should only be mentioned in letters to 
authors; after all, they are very unimportant. Any 
anthologist knows how easy it is to make them, both in one’s 
original labours and in proof-reading and above all in the 
vile work of indexing. If my mention of them sounded 
carping, may I repeat what I said in my review, that “ it 
is enthusiasm, nice taste, and wide reading that make a good 
anthology, and all these they have.” ? Iwill add to these 
qualities erudition, industry, and an admirable sense of the 
comic and the beautiful. 

As to the well-known extract from the Two Noble Kinsmen, 
the lapse in intelligence was mine, in noting the mistaken 
ascription in the index and not turning from that to the 
extract itself, which I had read, of course, while reading 
through the book, but carelessly not connected. I apologize 
also for misspelling D’Israeli. 

As to fatigue—having compiled an anthology myself, 
I regard it as a sufficient excuse for far worse and more 
slips than any that “C. C.” and * D. G.” (or, I hope, I myself) 
have perpetrated.—Yours, &c., Rose MAcavutay. 


A WORD ON CROMWELL - 

[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—I was surprised in Mr. Nevinson’s review to find Oliver 
Cromwell amongst the Saints, but still more to find him 
classed amongst the tinkers. So far from being of ** poorish 
birth,” his uncle was The Golden Knight of Hinchingbrooke, 
who entertained Royalty lavishly. <A local tradition was 
that Oliver and Charles quarrelled there as boys, and that 
Oliver knocked the prince down.—Yours faithfully, 

F, GERTRUDE LATHAM. 
The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 


THE DECEMBER SPRING 


[To the Editor of ‘Tux Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Your ‘“ Country Life” paragraph of December 14th, 
on a * December Spring ” is very much to the point. Here in 
Bucks we are hearing thrushes singing from the top of every 
tree. The robin refuses to render his winter song : he behaves 
as if it were summer, ignores the bread on the window-sill and 
prefers to find his own food. A blackbird wakes the birds 
each morning at dawn as if it were 4 a.m. in summer. The 
greedy starlings will not look at their meat and fat, but run 
about the lawn stuffing themselves. Violets and primroses 
are out in our little wood; daffodil buds in the garden are 


“General McArthur”’ 
Purple and 


ready to burst on Christmas morning. 
supplies a morning button-hole for my husband. 
yellow violas surround the rose beds as in June. 
We put a horse’s leg yesterday on top of an elm tree, so 
perhaps I may be able to report presently on an incipient 
rookery.—Yours truly, 
Gwiapys MCKENNA. 
Fairfield, Burnham, Bucks. 


BRADFORD OR BAXTER? 


[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTATOR.] 

Str,—In the issue of The Spectator of some weeks ago, there 
was the phrase: ‘‘ There but for the Grace of God goes . . .” 

For some weeks, in the columns of the Statesman of Calcutta, 
there has been a vast amount of correspondence about the 
author of these words. Relying upon a reference in a very 
old issue of The Spectator, I put forward the name of Diehard 
Baxter, the author of the “ Saint’s Everlasting Rest.” But 
a large number of other claimants have been put forward. 
I cannot for the moment produce an extract from the actual 
biography or history in which the incident is recorded. I 
would be grateful to any of your readers for the name of the 
author.—Yours, &c., J.D. J. 


[The general consensus of authority attributes the phrase 
to John Bradford. But it is sometimes ascribed to Baxter, 
Bunyan and Wesley among others.—Ep. The Spectator}. 


CHRISTIAN EUGENICS 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Str,—The Bishop of Southwark states that the “ spirit of 
loving service’ by preserving sickly lives has had a detri- 
mental effect on the biological balance of the community. 
This statement is certainly precarious and probably fallacious. 
Social services inspired by the Christian spirit have also had 
the effect of turning what might otherwise have been sickly 
lives (and so burdens on the community) into healthy lives 
which have been biological assets to the community. There 
is good reason to believe that the biological balance resulting 
from “ loving service” is a favourable balance. 

I myself was born in May, 1868—a year which produced 
the hottest summer on record. That summer nearly killed 
me in infancy, and would have done so had my parents not 
been in a position to give me the best medical care. I have 
lived to do over thirty years’ parochial work in large parishes 
—work very seldom interrupted by illness. I have six sons 
and a daughter all usefully employed, all showing capabilities 
above the average—some of them decidedly above the 
average. They may all be reckoned as biological assets to 
the community. As to grandchildren it is as yet too early 
to speak. There are twelve of them all healthy. The 
preservation of my sickly infant life has certainly not 
adversely affected the biological balance. There must be 
many thousands of cases like mine. 

As my personal illustration of the biological argument 
might appear to be boastful I must veil my name under the 
title of: PATRIARCH. 


THE YOUNG CAPITALIST 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectrator.] 
Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Thomas Burns, in his inspiring 
article “The Young Capitalist,” need not fear that the 
Socialist will steal his thunder. Unfortunately, the Socialist 
still thinks that in order to make the poor rich it is necessary 
to make the rich poor. Mr. Burns is wiser than that, but he 
fails to see that wage-raising and profit-sharing do no more 
than re-shuflle the insufficient supply of money within the 
production-consumption system. That glut of idle money 
in the banks is a mere drop in the ocean required to purchase 
the avalanche of goods and services modern science can pro- 
duce. It has been established, and never disproved, that the 
sum of all profits, wages and salaries can never, at any stretch, 
be brought to equal the total prices of goods produced. 

Also, as unemployment grows (by virtue of increased 
power-production) fewer people are numbered among the 
wage-earners and possible profit-sharers. 

Mr. Burns should consider the introduction into the pro- 
duction-consumption system, from outside it, some ertra 
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purchasing power; and this must be distributed to the 
unemployed population as well as to the wage-earners to be 
of effect in the way that Mr. Burns visions. But if that 
happened his vision would speedily become reality.—Yours, 
&e., Guapys F. Binc. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE JUDGES 

[To the Editor of THe SrEectTator.] 
Sir,—The two paragraphs in your ‘“‘ News of the Week ” 
deal adequately with Lord Hewart’s recent ‘ outburst ” 
in the House of Lords, and the happy denouement to the 
same three days later. But I should like to make brief 
comments upon what many regard as a far more serious 
matter, viz, the treatment of the Judiciary by Parliament 
in recent years. 

First of all, and as a necessary preliminary to my criticism, 
the unique place of the Judges in the Constitution. Walter 
Bagehot in his English Constitution draws a series of contrasts 
between the Presidential system of the U.S.A., and the 
Cabinet system in operation in this country. He says that— 
following the interpretation of Montesquieu—‘‘ the Americans 
of 1787 thought they were copying the English Constitution, 
but they were contriving a contrast to it.””. They ended by 
separating the legislative, the administrative and the judicial 
functions from each other. ‘“ Just as the American is the 
type of composite governments, in which the supreme power 
is divided between many bodies and functionaries, so the 
English is the type of the simple constitutions in which 
the ultimate power upon all questions is in the hands of the 
same persons.” And again, “the ultimate authority in 
the English Constitution is a newly-elected House of 
Commons.” In the Cabinet system the Prime Minister 
appoints his Lord Chancellor, who nominates the Judges 
who are to interpret and administer the laws passed under 
such a system. 

But to guard the independence of the Judiciary, certain 
Acts of Parliament have been passed. For instance there 
is the Act of Settlement, 1701, which enacts in a short clause 
that the salaries of the Judges should be “ ascertained and 
established.”’ There is also the Act of 1760, which is more 
precise and emphatic upon the same subject. The salaries 
of the Judges are fixed and unalterable save by a special 
enactment. Their commissions are independent of the 
death of the sovereign. Thus their independence is safe- 
guarded and hedged round by Acts of Parliament. 

I pass to a few criticisms. 

1. There was what is known as the Campbell Case in 
1924, which cost the Labour Party probably hundreds of 
thousands of votes at the General Election which soon 
followed. There was a _ wide-spread suspicion that the 
Government of the day tried to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

2. There is the National Economy Act of 1931. Without 
paying the slightest regard to the special enactments indicated 
above, the House of Commons made a “ cut ”’ in the salaries 
of the Judges without consulting them. Now the same 
House has to pass the Judiciary (Safeguarding) Bill to undo 
the mischief done ! 

3. There is another aspect from which the “ cut” in the 
Judges’ salaries may be viewed. In the post-War period 
the cost of living has been, and still continues, above pre-War 
times, and there has been an increase in wages and salaries 
in all directions to meet that increased cost. But the Judges’ 
salaries being fixed by law, no increase or bonus has come their 
way. “But they are so highly paid that they can well afford 
this reduction in their incomes.” Can they? A successful 
barrister, with a large practice at the Bar, has to sacrifice 
anything from one-half to three-fourths or even four-fifths 
of his income in order to accept a Judgeship in the High Court 
of Justice. That is scarcely as it should be. In the national 
interests the very best men should be secured for the Bench, 
and they should be paid adequate salaries for the very 
responsible duties they have to perform. 

I have no axe to grind in this matter: I ama mere layman 
as regards the law. With very many others I am simply 
anxious that the Judiciary—of which the country is justly 
proud—should. be properly treated and adequately 
remunerated.—Yours faithfully, D. Henry REEs. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28th 


5-15 Russian Christmas Music: Medvedeft’s Balalaika aio N 
6.30 Beethoven: Professor Tovey’s mereee © Talk .. N. 
7-15 In Your Garden: C. H. Middleton : a . oe 
7.30 Folk Carols: Ernest J. Potts oe a bie .. NR 
7-35 Kentucky Minstrels . ae a %e - N. 
8.00 Oliver Twist—a radio v version Regionals 
10.00 The Cart of Death, —— and translated from foe: 
Lagerlof... oe 


' SATURDAY, DECEMBER ck 


Hansel and Gretel: Children’s Hour version of Humper- 
dinck’s opera 4 +. ae 
Sporting Events of 1934: Howard Marshall 

In Town Tonight .. 

Music Hall . : : 
Here are Prophets—a broadcast forecast : a" L. ‘Hodson, 

R. A. Watson Watt, Miss Garland of Vogue, Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, Geoffrey Crowther, Ritchie Calder, C. W. A. 
Scott, R. H. Naylor ; Regionals 
Bethlebem-—-Rutland Boughton’s setting of the Coveney ' 
Nativity Play R. 
Organ Recital from Broadcasting House : Maurice Vinden N. 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3cth 


5.00 Mary the Mother—a play by Mona Swann .. 

5-30 Chamber Music : Brosa String Quartet oe es , 

6.10 How I Spend My Sunday—a summing up SR. 

6.45 The Palestine Gendarmerie : Douglas V. Duff. A“ day’s s 
work ” talk . 

7.05 Recital: John ‘Coates and Samuel Kutcher | 

7:55 Service from Canterbury Cathedral : Archbishop of 
Canterbury . ., &C. 

9.00 Hansel and Gretel—a Children’s Hour production e 
Humperdinck’s opera R N. 

9.00 American Points of View : Professor Walton H. Hamilton LR. 

10.00 Modern Hebrew Songs: Cantor Wolf Lewi and Elsa 

Tookey Rr a xe “s ate we -- MR 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 3ist 


10.45 Tales of a Scientist: Professor Allen Ferguson .. 
11.00 Schoolboys’ Exhibition, Agricultural Hall—opening by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas .. 
3.45 Sonata Recital (Mozart) : Bessie Rawlins and Reginald Paul 
6.30 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard ar ora 
6.45 The Cinema: Alistair Cooke : Se ae 
8.00 Opening Night of Winter “ Proms,” "Queen’s Hall : 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conductor Sir mand Wood. 
Wagner Programme 
8.15 Samuel Taylor Coleridge—radio-dramatic | sury ey " of his 
life x8 Regionals 
11.00 Hail and Farewell 1934-1935. " New Yeat’s Eve programme 
All Stations 
All Stations 
All Stations 


ZEEE = 


11.45 Watchnight Service from Winchester Cathedral 
12.00 Big Ben, &c. Ae oe : 


TUESDAY, JANUARY ist 


Nancy Phillips String Quartet. Haydn, Debussy, &c. ..  N. 
New Year’s Day at the Zoo: the Zoo man -. i 
6.50 Review of Disarmament—1934-1935 : H. Wilson Harris. _N. 
Promenade Concert — Haydn-Mozart _ programme : 
Suggia, etc. .. Regionals 
8.30 Songs from the Films —including “Walt Disney’s Pied 
Piper... 
8.45 Northern Cockpit —r. 
discussion .. , 
Sir Samuel Hoare 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2nd 


10.45 Would you Change ?>—1. J. C. A. Willis, a window cleaner N 
2.50 To Unemployed Clubs: John Newsom, B.B.C. wee 
correspondent : N. 
3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra and Moiseiwitsch os | 
6.30 Books in General: G. K. Chesterton ne << oe 
6.45 For Farmers Only : John Morgan . N. 
7.00 Carriages at Midnight : Lady Tree and Barry Ferguson Regionals 
7.30 Bach’s Christmas Oratorio from Lincoln Minster . Regionals 
7.30 Organ Recital from Broadcasting House: G. Thalben Ball N. 
8.15 Back to Methuselah, Part 1: Bernard Shaw . N. 


Housing in Industrial Areas—a 


10.00 India—1. 


10.10 Young Men in Industry—Deep-sea Fishing 
Baker 3 a“ we . 


. Croft- 


THURSDAY, en 3rd 


3.00 Light Music from Geneva .. Regionals 
5-15 The Quest of the Golden Fleece—play by L. du Garde Peach... LR. 
6.30 James Elroy Flecker programme .. M.R. 
6.50 Spoken English : Professor A. Lloyd James oe «ae 
8.00 Back to Me + ate Part \—tepeat performance Regionals 
8.15 Surprise Item ae me se | 
8.30 Pianoforte Recital : Moiseiwitsch. Liszt music <a 
9-15 Yorkshire String Quartet. Haydn and Brahms... N.R. 
10.15 Chamber Music and Poetry: Lyra Quartet and Robert 
Speight : Rameau, Matthew Arnold, &c. . ‘.. ae 
N 


Foundations of Music—Handel Celebration. . ‘ os i . 
December 31st (7.5), January ist (6.30), January 2nd (7-5), 
January 3rd (6.30). Harpsichord Suites: Alice Ehlers. 
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Letters of Marx and Engels 
| By E. H. CARR 

THE correspondence of Marx and Engels* is an important socialists and revolutionaries of the nineteenth century 


source-book for European nineteenth-century history. Its 
enormous bulk makes anything like a complete English 
translation out of the question; and we may therefore 
welcome the Selected Correspondence just issued by Messrs. 
Martin Lawrence. But even this stout volume of more 
than 500 pages only represents an occasional and rather 
random dip into the lucky tub. Of the 1,500 extant letters 
exchanged between Marx and Engels, less than 10 per cent. 
appear at all in this translation. Even of this fraction 
few are printed in full. In most cases only brief extracts 
are given, the omissions being occasionally, though seldom, 
indicated by dots. The volume also includes some ninety 
letters, or extracts from letters, written by Marx and Engels 
to other persons—once more a tiny proportion of those 
which have been preserved. Fairly good historical notes 
are attached to most of the letters; and I have noticed 
only one mishap (“mismade” for ‘* bequeathed” on 
page 181) in the excellent translation. 

The first impulse of the reviewer of an anthology is to 
criticize the selectors ; and it is, at any rate, his duty to 
indicate at the outset on what principle the selection appears 
to have been made. It was the late Lord Rosebery who 
remarked that what most English people want to know 
about Napoleon is whether he was a good man. If there 
is any Englishman today harassed by a desire for similar 
knowledge about Karl Marx, the present volume will not 
help him. The selection has been made in Moscow, where 
undue curiosity about the prophet’s personal life and character 
is frowned on as a bourgeois affectation. Of Marx’s many 
surviving letters to his daughters few have yet been published 
at all, and only one is translated here. We miss Marx’s 
pathetic letter to Lassalle on the death of his son Musch, 
as well as the famous exchange of letters with Engels on the 
death of Mary Burns—the one momentary rift which ever 
occurred in this historic friendship. More remarkable 
still, we have searched in vain for a single one of those graphic 
descriptions of financial need and urgent appeals for financial 
assistance which formed the constant burden of Marx’s 
letters of the “fifties and early ‘sixties. 

No less significant is the diseretion which has omitted 
from this selection almost all those expressions of personal 
bitterness and hostility in which Marx was so fond of 
indulging. ‘There is not a word of those quarrels with his 
compatriots in exile—Willich, Kinkel, Vogt and Freiligrath 
—which inspired so many spirited and libellous passages 
in his letters to Engels in the fifties. Lassalle comes in 
for a fairer share of his due, though here too the worst lines 
are missing. Palmerston, Marx’s principal whipping-boy 
among English politicians, whom he freely accused of being 
“sold to Russia,” gets only one incidental mention. The 
English reader who depended on this volume for his knowledge 
of Marx could have no conception of his peculiarly savage 
and contemptuous enmity towards those whose opinions 
he did not share, and still less of the deep family affection 
which persisted in face of appalling material conditions. 

To draw attention to these omissions is not mere captious 
criticism. Private correspondence is an intensely personal 
affair; and if, for purposes of publication, you scrape away 
the flesh and blood of human idiosyncrasy and emotion, the 
dry bones are apt to be very dry indeed. But nourishment 
there is—even for those who do not enjoy the advantage of a 
cast-iron Marxist digestion. Anyone who wishes to grasp 
wherein Marxism differs from the doctrines of other so-called 


*Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 
1846-1895. (Martin Lawrence. 








Selected Correspondence. 
12s. 6d.) 


cannot do better than read Marx’s letter to Annenkov on 
page 5 about Proudhon—a devastating piece of destructive 
criticism—and Engels’ letter to Cuno on page 319, which 
explains lucidly and succinctly the fundamental antithesis 
between Marx, who believed that the abolition of capital 
would bring about the disappearance of the power of the 
State, and Bakunin who preached the destruction of the 
State as the first step towards the extermination of capitalism. 

But for the general reader the most rewarding letters are 
probably those which deal with current events. In 1860 
Marx discovered that * the biggest things that are happening 
in the world today are on the one hand the movement of the 
slaves in America, started by the death of John Brown, and 
on the other the movement of the serfs in Russia.” In 1866 
he already foresaw the coming of the German Reich, and 
opined that * before very long the German-Austrian provinces 
will also fall to this empire.’ Within a month of the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War, he was writing that the “ lust 
for Alsace-Lorraine ”’ would be “the greatest misfortune 
which could befall Europe and above all Germany”; and 
during the Russo-Turkish War he was looking forward with 
precipitate optimism to the Russian revolution. 

“Russia (he wrote to an American correspondent) has long been 
standing on the threshold of an upheaval . . . The upheaval will 
begin sccundum artem with some playing at constitutionalism and 
then there will be a fine row.” 

Pages have been written by critics and biographers about 
the relationship between Marx and Engels without adding 
much to the simple truth that Marx was a man of genius and 
Engels of an infinite capacity for taking pains. But the 
extraordinary uniformity of this correspondence is a striking 
proof how far the lesser man succeeded in taking the mould 
of the greater. Among the most interesting letters in the 
book are some written by Engels in the decade after Marx’s 
death. Here we get the neat description of the Fabians as 
** an ambitious group here in London who have understanding 
enough to realize the inevitability of the social revolution, 
but who could not possibly entrust this gigantic task to the 
rough proletariat alone and are therefore kind enough to set 
themselves at the head.” But most remarkable of all perhaps 
is the following : 

‘““A war, on the other hand, would throw us back for years, 
Chauvinism would swamp everything, for it would be a fight for 
existence. Germany would put about five million armed men 
into the field, or 10 per cent. of the population, the others 4 to 
5 per cent., Russia relatively less. But there would be from ten 
to fifteen million combatants. I should like to see how they are to 
be fed; it would be a devastation like the Thirty Years’ War. 
And no quick decision could be arrived at, despite the colossal 
fighting forces. For France is protected on the north-eastern and 
south-eastern frontiers by very extensive fortifications and the 
new constructions in Paris are a model. So it will last a long time, 
and Russia cannot be taken by storm either. If, therefore, every- 
thing goes according to Bismarck’s desires, more will be demanded 
of the nation than ever before and it is possible enough that partial 
defeats and the dragging out of the decisive war would produce an 
internal upheaval. But if the Germans were defeated from the first 
or forced into a prolonged defensive, then the thing would certainly 
start. If the war was fought out to the end without internal dis- 
turbances a state of exhaustion would supervene such as Europe 
has not experienced for two hundred years. American industry 
would then conquer all along the line and would force us all up 
against the alternatives: either retrogression to nothing but agri- 
culture for home consumption—American corn forbids anything 
else—or social transformation.” 

That was written a quarter of a century before August Ist, 
1914. But except for the exaggerated confidence in the 
value of fortifications and in the longevity of Bismarck, 
there is scarcely a word in it to which history has given the 
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The Victorian Novel 


Early Victorian Novelists. 


Essays in Revaluation. By 
Lord David Cecil. ; 


(Constable. 10s.) 


‘Tue reputation. of the Victorian age has passed through 
two well-defined phases: glorification and depreciation. 
It was glorified by itself and depreciated by its successors, 
and for equally understandable reasons. In this volume of 
essays Lord David Cecil attempts an objective criticism of 
certain of the great Victorian novelists, in which he tries 
‘**to illuminate those aesthetic aspects of their novels -which 
ean still make them a living delight to readers,” without 
insisting too emphatically that they are Victorians. His 
book is filled with penetrating and original criticism. It is 
a pity, therefore, that he should have begun it with a passage 
of bad Strachey: ‘They crowd the shelves of every 
gentleman’s library.” He means the works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope and George Eliot, pictures ‘their 
majestic position on the shelves, rubbing shoulders on equal 
terms, as it were, with Milton and Gibbon and Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,” and after a good deal more of this says : 
** Let us unlock the glass doors and pull down the books 
and see what they look like.” It is strange that a critic 
who can discern so quickly the falseness in Dickens’ or 
Charlotte Bronté’s work should not see that this kind of 
writing is bogus. His other most serious fault, closely 
related with the one just mentioned, is an excessive use of 
cliché, If it were not for these defects this volume would 
deserve nothing but praise. But it is irritating to be told 
that Dickens “ hits with a bludgeon ”’ and that Emily Bronté 
“‘ never raises her voice.””’ By such phrases the author does 
injustice to the originality and penetration of his criticism, 
wrapping it up and presenting it at intervals in a succession 
of labels. 

The best essays in the book are those on Emily Bronté, 
Dickens and George Eliot. The one on Emily Bronté is 
very good indeed, though again it is disconcerting to be told 
that “in addition to her pictorial and dramatic gifts, Emily 
Bronté possessed the humbler arts of the writer of thrillers,” 
and that she can “ hold the reader as breathless with suspense 
as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle.” The assumption is that it is 
some “ humbler art” which produces this effect, not Emily 
Bronté’s “ pictorial and dramatic gifts’; but the antithesis 
is surely a false one, indeed demonstrably false from the 
essay itself, which brilliantly shows the unity of Wuthering 
Heights on every plane, in conception, spirit, execution and 
style. ‘‘ On the plane on which it is composed,” the author 
says, ‘‘its every incident is the inevitable outcome of the 
situation.” His extended analysis of Wuthering Heights, in 
which he proves this proposition, is the best piece of criticism 
in the book. The essay indeed is so full of fine observations 
that if I had space I should like to quote a dozen of them. 


Of Dickens the author says excellently that ‘‘ He had no 
special insight into the qualities which are characteristic of 
man as man; he had an acute discernment of those qualities 
which divide him from other men. . . . His power to perceive 
the spark of individuality that resides in everybody, is 
unequalled.” This defines with extraordinary clearness both 
Dickens’ strength and his weakness, which made it impossible 
for him, as Lord David Cecil says, to tell us much about 
‘human beings at the great crises of their lives, when 
individual differences are merged in common humanity.” 
But while defining this crucial limitation of Dickens’ genius, 
the author does not draw any conclusion from it. Yet it 
is obviously a very serious limitation, and among great 
novelists a unique one; for of no other English novelist 
of the first rank is it true that he tells us hardly anything 
about ‘‘ human beings at the great crises of their lives.” 
It cannot be said of Jane Austen, who wrote of far quieter 
events than Dickens, nor of Scott, who wrote far more idly. 
This inadequacy on the great crises of life is peculiar to 
Dickens, and it was due, one imagines, in spite of all the 
evidence against it, to a lack of fundamental humanity, as 
Mr. Kingsmill has suggested in his recent book on Dickens. 

“* There is one kind of novel before George Eliot and another 


after her,” the author says: a fine stroke of observation, 
which he elaborates convincingly. His argument is that 


George Eliot substituted for the loosely-constructed picture of 


——— 
—. 





life which before her had stood for the novel, the treatment 
of a human theme in all its relations, whose working oyt 
produced a new unity of plot. ‘‘ Her story is conditioned 
solely by the logical demands of situation and character; 
it ends sadly or happily, includes heroes or omits them, deals 
with the married or the unmarried, according as reason and 
observation lead her to think likely.”” This makes her, ag 
he says, the forerunner of Henry James, Conrad and Bennett, 
Her preoccupation with a central theme and her. interest in 
working it out to a conclusion came from her strong moral 
passion, and ever since George Eliot the novel has had a moral 
eontent which it lacked before her. It has become more 
serious. In claiming for George Eliot the distinction. of 
a forerunner, I think Lord David Cecil does a slight injustice 
to her predecessor Jane Austen. She too was concerned with 
themes, social themes, it is true, rather than explicitly moral 
ones, but all social themes are moral; and like the novels 
of George Eliot her novels also had a greater perfection of 
form than those of any of her predecessors or contemporaries, 
But it may be allowed that it was George Eliot who gave 
the new turn to the novel, and not Jane Austen. 

The author is particularly good in his judicial revaluation 
of the novelists he deals with. He is perhaps a little too 
hard on Thackeray, and a little too lenient to Dickens; 
but on the others, Charlotte Bronté, Emily Bronté, Mrs, 
Gaskell, Anthony Trollope and George Eliot, his conclusions 
are so fair that they will probably find general agreement. 
Emily Bronté is the only one of these writers who enjoys a 
higher reputation now than she did in her lifetime. But it is 
quite clear that the others deserved their fame, and that they 
will enjoy it for a considerable time yet. 

Epwin Muir, 


A Scientific Socrates ? 


The Web of Thought and Action. By H. Levy. 


(Watts, 
7s. 6d.) 


Tis book is exceedingly ambitious, its aim being nothing 
less than ‘‘ the unearthing of a philosophy of life—a philosophy 
that will lead us, if successful, to an understanding of the 
way in which the world about us behaves and of our conduct 
in relation to it.””. The philosophy, moreover, must be a 
guide to action, a compass as well as a map. ‘“ When I 
talk of a philosophy of life,” says Professor Levy, ‘‘ I mean 
one that you and I and many others can all adopt, can all 
live and apply, and can use as an integral part of the life 
we lead.”” The book may be praised for its optimism, since 
the publishers claim that its aim has been realized to the 
extent that it presents “‘ a unified picture of the world about 
us, consistent with Evolutionary Theory and in which the 
reader himself finds a place.” 

If the claim can be sustained, the book, it is obvious, 
is very cheap at the price. But can it? Professor Levy’s 
view of the universe may technically be described as activist- 
materialism. He believes that truth is not absolute and 
that the element of bias cannot be eliminated from our 
conception of it. It is not by appealing to some “ absolute 
standard of the intellect ’’ that we determine what is true 
and what is valuable. ‘‘ We must,” he says, ‘‘ accept them 
because they satisfy our human needs, our desires as human 
beings.” Knowledge is not, then, for Professor Levy a passive 
contemplation of what is. We know things only because 
we are interested in them and propose to ourselves action in 
regard to them. But in so acting we change them. The 
individual, in fact, does not merely know, “ he has to take 
appropriate action,” to give effect to what he knows. 
Inevitably, then, Professor Levy praises observation at 
the expense of speculation. If you want to know what the 
universe is like, it is no use, he warns you, “ sitting in front 
of the fire with feet on mantel-shelf, pipe in mouth, and 
pondering about life in general” ; you must go and look— 
that is to say, you must, broadly speaking, follow the method 
of science, bearing in mind, however, that the universe 
also contains ‘“‘ the looker,” and that we must, therefore, 
include the facts of human behaviour and human knowledge 
in our survey. 


Now this, Professor Levy regretfully remarks, is not 
the method of the traditional philosopher. Prescribing to 
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the universe by process of reasoning what it must be like, 
he has spun truth out of his own vitals. Concerned to interpret 
the facts rather than to find out what the facts were, he 
“sought information internally rather than externally,” 
the sole methods he acknowledged being, according to Professor 
Levy, “deep thought . . . and acrimonious argument with 
his disciples.”” How sorry in Professor Levy’s hands is the 
spectacle of the thinking philosopher ! 

How different Professor Levy’s own method! Since all 
accounts of the universe must be biased, the more biased 
‘aecounts we get the better. Since in knowing we change 
what we know, we should be well advised tw collect as many 
knowers as we can, while, since knowledge cannot be divorced 
from action, that is to say, from living, we must include the 
‘knowledge of ‘the man in the street,” that hypothetical 
experiencer of life in the raw. So Professor Levy, determinedly 
‘refusing to ‘‘ spin theories and philosophies from his own 
inner consciousness,” proceeds to the cross-examination of 
experts from a number of different fields. The interviews 
with the experts constitute the bulk of the book. 

The method is no doubt, within its limitations, valuable, 
and Professor Levy deserves credit for reviving it. (It is not, 
by the way, so original as he seems to think. Socrates, 
whom, it is true, he regards with slightly less contempt than 
he accords to most philosophers, originated it.) That his 
researches into human bias have been wide, the list of cross- 
examinees shows. ‘here is, first, an expert “‘ man in the 
street,” Mr. E. W. Hall, a worker on experimental wireless 
apparatus, followed by a scientific engineer, Mr. J. L. 
Hodgson; a politician next makes his appearance in the 
person of Sir Herbert Samuel (an exceedingly creditable 
performance this—in fact the best in the book); Graham 
Hutton expounds economics; and Dr. S. C. Carpenter 
discourses on religion and values; C. K. Ogden expounds 
language ; John Pilley sociology and social history; Dr. 
Doris Mackinnon biology. Dr. Edward Glover contributes 
psycho-analysis; Professor Blackett physics; while John 
Fulton of Balliol replies—and admirably he does it—for 
traditional philosophy. Professor Levy then sums up. 

And the upshot ? Negatively to confirm Professor Levy’s 
initial standpoint. In so far as this means merely that ** we 
are all looking at the world about us through spectacles 
coloured by our own peculiar experiences,” it announces a 
platitude which nobody would wish to deny. In so far as it 
means more than this, that, for example, in some sense we 
‘make our own worlds, Professor Levy adds little to what 
plausibility the view has ever possessed. The two great 
stumbling-blocks in his path are mathematics and values. 
Mathc matical facts, as Mr. Fulton ably points out, do seem to 
be immune from our desires. Professor Levy stoutly denies 
this; but having carefully searched my consciousness, I 
remain completely unable to discover the desire which is 
satisfied by the belief that 7x 7 makes 49; so far as I am 
concerned, 7 x 7 might just as well make 48 or 50. In fact 
I can see absolutely no reason for my thinking that it is 49 
that it makes, except that it does. 

As to values, Truth, Goodness, Beauty and the rest, if 
these exist at all, they are revealed to the eye of the mind 
and not to the perception of the senses. Professor Levy will 
have none of them. For him, so far as I can see, nothing 
exists that is not experienced by the senses, and we can have 
no knowledge beyond what the brain can obtain by co-ordi- 
nating the experiences of the senses. Obviously, then, we 
cannot know values. Dr. Carpenter, I think, rather delivers 
himself into Professor Levy’s hands, by ascribing our convic- 
tion of values to “a necessary act of faith” which reason 
subsequently supports. But how, if values be, as most 
philosophers have held, a demonstrable necessity of reason ? 
But, whatever one may think of what, in spite of his coy dis- 
claimer of the soft impeachment, I must insist on calling 
Professor Levy’s philosophy, his practical conclusion that in 
the present state of the world we can none of us afford to go 
on being just philosophers and scientists is thoroughly sound. 
It is, Professor Levy concludes, the bounden duty of those 
who have been trained in the academic world to study politics 
as a science and history as a science, and this means ** emerging 
from the study and entering the social laboratory where 
politics is practised and history is made.” 

C. E. M. Joan. 





Cid Campeador 


By R. Menéndez Pidal. Translated by 
(John Murray. 15s.) 


The Cid and his Spain. 

Harold Sunderland. 
Tue original Spanish version of this work was in two bulky 
volumes, complete with extensive footnotes and appendices. 
Its publication in English we owe to the initiative of the 
Duke of Alba, and to its translator, Mr. Harold Sunderland, its 
condensation into one eminently readable volume, which 
John Murray has had handsomely bound, along with twenty 
admirable half-tone plates and ten superb maps, several of 
which are in colour. All the cooks concerned, not least the 
distinguished author himself, are to be congratulated on its 
production. La Espana del Cid superseded all previous bio- 
graphies of Spain’s national hero, and is likely to remain the 
standard work on the subject. In making it directly acces- 
sible to English readers, Mr. Sunderland has faithfully repre- 
duced the solemn academic flavour of the original, while 
skilfully excising all digressions of secondary or merely local 
interest. There is nothing here additional in any way ; none 
of its quality has been lost : it is a true translation. 


The Cid was the last of the epic heroes and has the advan- 
tage over other “men like gods ”—Achilles, Siegfried and 


-Roland—in that the jongleurs who recorded his exploits were 


also, to a large extent, historians. Various sources of infor- 
mation, both poetic and historical, in Arabic as well as Latin, 
are here tapped for the first time. Ignorance of these at one 
period led such historians as the Jesuit, Masdeu, to deny the 
very existence of Rodrigo Diaz and later helped to induce in 
the Dutch orientalist, Dozy, a deep-seated antipathy toward 
him. Pidal’s lengthy refutation of Dozy, based on a more 
correct reading of Arabic texts, has been wisely curtailed in 
this English edition : still the book is an ample vindication of 
the Campeador’s character. He emerges from Pidal’s study 
every inch a hero: literally invincible in battle, loyal, far- 
sighted and patriotic, versed in both Christian and Moorish 
law, a just man—either merciful or at any rate distinctly less 
savage than his contemporaries. He is credited with some 
faint first conception of a united, Castilianized mater Spania ; 
in other words, with a patriotic vision far in advance of his 
times. His exemplary attitude toward Alphonso VI, who 
slighted and exiled him, is carefully traced in this book, which 
covers the whole of a great King’s long reign and describes at 
the outset, in exciting detail, the fierce struggles attending 
his succession to the throne. The publisher is right, in fact, 
to claim it as “a striking picture of eleventh-century Spain, 
with the greatest of all knights as its central figure.” Its 
scope is even wider, for Pidal shows the Middle Ages to have 
been ‘an _ essentially Christian-Islamic epoch,” and _ the 
Reconquest is rightly presented as one of Spain’s two greatest 
services to Europe. In the author’s concluding words : 
** During this later stage of the Arabic expansion, the Mediter- 
ranean was assailed at either end, but Europe saved the 
situation by the agency of the Cid in the West and the crusa- 
ders in the East.” 


Though primarily a work of erudition that will appeal to 
students of the customs and chronicles of mediaeval Spain, it 
contains a sufficient abundance of dramatic and picturesque 
incidents to stir the imagination of any reader with a penchant 
for romantic history. Such, to mention but a few, are the 
passages descriptive of Alphonso’s exile at the white-walled 
Moorish Court of Zaragoza, and the plottings and outridings 
of his henchman, Pedro Ansutrez ; the rivalries that beset the 
Cid ; the outrage to his daughters by those semi-legendary 
blackguards, the Infantes de Carrion ; trap and counter-trap 
in his affray with Ramon Berenguer of Barcelona; _ his 
single-handed victories over 15 Zamoran knights here and 14 
Leonese knights there—not to mention that triumph of a 
lucky thirteen (the Campeador and a dozen followers) who 
put to flight 150 Aragonese horsemen at Tamarite. From 
this it must not be imagined that fable and fact are not duly 
separated : they are—where the Cid is concerned, for the first 
time. And fact is found to be in the great tradition, though 
of course considerably more inspiring than fable. What is 
more, where many scholars have failed to be impartial, 
Menéndez Pidal has succeeded in a just assessment of Christian 
and Moor. 

Joun MARrKs, 
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The Peak of English Poetry 


Edited by 
8s. 6d.) 


The Oxford Book of Seventeenth Century Verse. 
H. J.C. Grierson and G. Bullough. (Clarendon Press. 


TnERE is no space here to bandy words with those who do 
not agree with the title of this article ; but let them consider 
that this was the age of Donne, Milton, Dryden and Marvell, 
of Chapman, Herbert, Crashaw and Traherne, not to mention 
a host of minor writers, Herrick, Rochester, Waller and the 
like; that it was an age of experiment and achievement, 
after the tyranny of foreign forms had been thrown off ; 
and finally that this volume would include Shakespeare had 
he not adorned the volume dealing with the previous century. 


When an anthology such as this is placed in the hands of 
a reviewer, he does not waste time to wonder if it is good, 
backed as it is by such names. What he will do is to look 
and see, with more than usual eagerness, whether any of his 
favourites commonly omitted from anthologies are there, 
what is offered to him that he did not know before (a 
reviewer has occasionally to pretend ignorance to mollify 
the reader), and what changes in text there may be. In 
this instance he will not even look at either Donne or Milton, 
knowing that the selection will be as good as is humanly 
possible, since Professor Grierson’s name is on the cover. 
But Dryden, now; how has Dryden fared? Generously, 
it must be admitted, but one could wish that instead of 
the passages from his earlier work he had been revealed for 
the superb song-writer he was, and so extraordinarily varied. 
There is, indeed, ‘‘ Farewell ungratefull Traytor,” and one 
other, but we would like at least a dozen more: “‘ After the 
pangs of a desperate Lover,” the Song of Venus, and surely 
The Lady’s Song should be there. And since we have 
Jonson’s * Slow, slow, fresh fount,’ would it not have been 
jnteresting to have *“* Ah fading joy ” ?--to which one would 
add one of those in very slow measure, such as “ No, no, 
poor suff’ring heart.” And where, oh where, is the Secular 
Ode? But it may be argued that Dryden is great as a 
satirist, a narrative poet, and a ratiocinative one ; and these 
aspects are beautifully illustrated. 


The Metaphysicals arg, it goes without saying, admirably 
selected, but here, alas, one wish—perhaps very personal— 
is disappointed. Why will no anthologist give us Aurelian 
Townshend’s ‘* Through regions farr devided” ? It is in 
some ways an ungainly poem, the conceit rather far-fetched, 
but, as Dr. Johnson would say, it was well worth the carriage ; 
and if the metre is obvious, it is carried through with such 
superb vigour : 

** How slow alasse are paces 

Compar'd to thoughts that flye 

In moment back to places, 
Whole ages scarce descry. 

The body must have pauses ; 
The mynde requires no rest ; 

Love needs no second causes 
To guide thee to my breast.” 


One can be pernickety and pick holes in it, but is it not 
worthy to be remembered ? There is another poem, too, I 
hoped to see, by Wanley, on the Resurrection : 
“Can death be faithfull or the Grave be just 

Or shall my tombe restore my scattred dust 

Shall ev'ry hair find out its proper pore 

And crumbled bones be joined as before 

And long-unpractised pulses learne to beate 

Victorious rottennesse a loud retreate . . .” 


I hoped, because I only know a scrap of it, which I cut out 
from some paper, and find gummed into the fly-leaf of my 
copy of Professor Grierson’s ‘* Metaphysical Poctry from 
Donne to Butler.” 

The curious will no doubt find some interesting changes 
of text; but this requires time, and only one has so far 
struck me, with respect to Etherege’s two-stanza song, “ It 
is not, Celia, in our pow’r . . .,”’ which here becomes a four- 
stanza poem beginning “ Chloris, *tis not in your power,” 
and as here printed is a far better poem than the one we 
are familiar with, of a deeper tone than is usual with “ gentle 
George.”’ Apart from the two fresh stanzas, which make all 
the difference, the old 


** And since we mortal Lovers are, 
Ask not how long our love will last,” 


——[=[=== 
with its too glib alliteration, becomes 


“Then since we mortal Lovers are 
Let’s question not how long ’twill last,” 


while the last stanza gives us an Etherege who is almost 
Congrevian. 

Of things we are glad to see there is Denham’s poem on 
Cowley, though we should have preferred, to companion it, 
the lines on Stratford rather than the more familiar extract 
from “* Cooper’s Hill,” where Thames is praised for not being 
like a mother who overlays her child. We welcome copious 
extracts from Fulke Greville, and are delighted to have 
Marvell’s “* When for the Thorns with which I long, too 


. long,” though that one would expect from the present editors, 


Amongst the unknown, to me at least, are poems by Francis 
and Robert Sempill, to the English ear precursors of Burns; 
and who, it may be asked, was Clement Paman? He 
flourished 1660, and wrote a charming poem to his heart on 
Christmas Day. There are, in fact, a thousand delightful 
things one could pick out from this brilliant and scholarly 
collection, and it only remains to say that it is beautifully 
presented in the way of which the Clarendon Press alone 
seems to have the secret. One does wish, however, though 
one knows the wish is vain, that the Delegates could see 
their way to abandoning their irritating and time-wasting 
habit of indexing by numbers, instead of using the far more 
convenient way of letting us know directly on what page the 
extract we are looking for is to be found. 


BonamMy Dopsrée, 


Christianity and Communism 


The Bourgeois Mind. By 


Nicholas Berdyaev. 
Ward. 3s. 6d.) 


(Sheed and 
Tus volume is made up of four separate essays, but all of 
them are concerned in one way or another with the conflict 
between orthodox Christianity and Marxian socialism, 
Their object is to discredit the spiritual worth of socialism, 
but the methods adopted by Mr. Berdyaev are not very 
convincing—they are in the highest degree sophistic. The 
title essay provides the best illustration. Mr. Berdyaev 
realizes that the term ‘ bourgeois’ has tremendous force 
as an epithet of contempt; to be ‘* bourgeois ’’ means to 
be comfortable and complacent, indifferent to all spiritual 
values, stupidly subservient to conventional values in 
every sphere of life. Nobody likes to be described as 
“bourgeois,” and since aristocratic virtues are inherited 
and not acquired, there is an inevitable tendency for all 
people who are not complacent to accept the only alternative 
and become socialists. If only I can show (Mr. Berdyaev 
would seem to have argued to himself) that in escaping 
into the arm of socialism the poor mut is only burying 
himself deeper in bourgeois horrors, then I shall throw him 
into such mental confusion that he will lose all faith in the 
sufficiency of human reason and resign himself to the spiritual 
care of the Church. He therefore proceeds to re-define 
the meaning of the word bourgeois. Middle-classness, he 
says (and we may admit the word as an alternative to 
* bourgeoisie”) “is not determined by man’s economic 
situation but by his spiritual attitude towards this position.” 
The bourgeois “ is bereft of any spiritual fire, of any spiritual 
creativeness, but has his own ‘ faith’ and superstitions. He 
cannot believe, because faith is an act of freedom, a creative 
act of the spirit; denyjng the eternal, he trusts in the 
temporal; having no faith in the power of God, he believes 
in the power of things of this world with a reverence verging 
on idolatry.” Having defined the bourgeois spirit in this 
way, Mr. Berdyaev has no difficulty in showing that it is 
characteristic of modern socialism, more particularly of 
Russian Communism. 


But words have their history, and their meaning is deter- 


mined by common usage, not by philosophers. And it is 
quite clear that in common usage, the word “ bourgeois,” 
though it has its spiritual connotations, is first and foremost 
descriptive of a social and economic status. A bourgeois 
is a burger—a man of substance and property, a master 
rather than a worker, a man with a salary as opposed to 
a man with a wage. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Berdyaev 
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s, that ‘‘ he cannot exist without some outward sanction, . 
od authority has been primarily created on his behalf” ; The Disarmament Dream 
including, we would say, the sanction of the Church and The Disarmament Deadlock. By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
almost the authority of the State. The word bourgeois may not (Routledge. 15s.) 
include saints and mystics, but it certainly includes that Disarmament is a depressing enough subject for any his- 
mean vast body of people who fill their minds with the dogmas  torian, and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, by ending his record in 
ion it if conventi. nal religion. August, 1934, is left in the very trough of the wave. At that 
xtract Mr. Berdyaev’s sophism, however, proceeds from a much date the horizon was uniformly black. The temporary 
being deeper source than this comparatively simple equivocation. optimism the revised British proposals of January inspired had 
pious let us examine another statement in this same essay. The long since evaporated; the intrinsically promising German 
have paradox of the bourgeois man’s life, he says, ‘‘ consists in proposals of April had completely failed to fulfil their promise 
r, too his repudiation of tragedy ; he is weighed down and darkened because France declined to consider them till she had reached 
litors, by his non-acceptance of the internal tragedy of life, of @ concrete understanding with Great Britain ; and the events 
rancis g Golgotha; there is a relief and freedom in the acceptance of June 30th in Germany had produced so violent a reaction 
urns ; of the Cross and the pain and suffering this entails.” This against what Mr. Wheeler-Bennett calls a gangster Government 
He touches upon one of the profoundest tenets of the Christian that the general impulse was to arm against Germany rather 
rt on faith, and anyone who rejects the element of tragedy from than discuss disarmament with her. No wonder Mr. Wheeler- 
rhtful life stands self-confessed in his superficiality and obtuseness. Bennett closes his book with Signor Mussolini's declaration, 
)larly The existence of the tragic element in life cannot be denied. that ** nobody in Europe wants war, but war is in the air and 
ifully But our attitudes towards such an admitted fact can be ™ight break out at any moment.” 
alone § profoundly different. We can accept it with a blind emotional Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has not forgotten what lies behind 
ough estasy that deforms the whole of life; or we can accept it the failure of the discussions at Geneva—the part played by 
1 see rationally. To embrace tragedy for the sake of tragedy is Allied policy through ten years in creating the Germany of 
sting merely to exhibit a sadistic (or masochistic) impulse; to Adolf Hitler, and the unhindered occupation by Japan of the 
more acept tragedy with calmness and resignation is a triumph Manchurian provinces of China. It is true that the Nazi 
e the of the reason. Golgotha can be accepted in more ways revolution did not take place till the Disarmament Conference 
than one, and the way of Christ is not necessarily the way has been in session just a year, but it had cast its shadows 
™ of some of his followers. before it, and the power of Dr. Briining—to whom the Allied 
: In another essay in this book, Mr. Berdyaev is concerned Ministers never offered the equality pledge given to his suc- 
to defend Christianity against the charge of passivity, of cessor, von Papen—was visibly waning. Once more the right 
indifference to social evils. There he admits that the thing was done too late. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett rightly deals 
doctrine of Original Sin (another aspect of the tragic element at length with what he calls ~ Struggle for Equality, 
and in life) has been much misused—‘ has been made into a Part I,” ending in Germany's temporary withdrawal from 
tool to enslave, to justify the injustice of life, to contend that the Disarmament Conference in September, 1932, and 
Il of sinful man can in no wise construct a righteous and free. Struggle for Raquelity, Part II,” ending in her final departure 
flict social life.” In the first essay Mr. Berdyaev seems to have in October, 1933, for without agreement on equality there could 
ism. been concerned, on the strength of one Christian dogma, be no hope of agreement o2 disarmament. But has it all 
ism, to prove that the socialist cannot by the nature of things ones there? So far as this book is concerned, yes, for 
wa be a Christian ; in this other essay on the strength of another — wees pape the international tension was relieved 
The dogma, he would seem to want to prove that the socialist Pe 1e action of the British Government in offering troops 
raev is essentially Christian. ‘* All the social utopias of the nine- os: the Sune. 
orce teenth century, all ideologies of a perfect social order, could The importance of that step can only be appreciated when 
3 to become possible, even as ideas, only in a Christian world ; seen against its background. At last the hoped-for had 
seal all of them are transplanted into the social realm from the happened. “All Europe at that moment,” writes Mr. 
in Christian idea of the kingdom of God.” The possible truth Wheeler-Bennett of the period immediately after Germany's 
wi of such a statement only serves to emphasize the failure of withdrawal from the conference, E and in October, November 
ited the modern Christian churches to provide any adequate 4 early December, was looking to England for a lead 
all social doctrine—any politics in the sense of Blake’s definition : Any British political observer in Central Europe at 
dee “Religion is Politics, and Politics is Brotherhood.” In the that time had the galling experience of hearing his country's 
aev circumstances it is useless to gird against the materialism of lack of policy abused in every Chancellery in no uncertain 
ing the socialist view of life. terms, without having any defence.” That in one way is 
ing To be fair to Mr. Berdyaev, he realizes that all is not well pe ee , whsmags —. _ doctiive nigaceeten why ane 
dee with the Christian attitude. In his essay on “The Worth ritain should exercise more initiative than any other State. 
the of Christianity and the Unworthiness of Christians” he 
ual writes : 
‘ine “The Christian world is undergoing a crisis which is shaking it Are you a reader of 
he to its foundations. The day of sham, outward, rhetorical religion 
to is past and henceforward it will be impossible to wed the externals THE BEST MAGAZINE ? 
: of Christianity with a deceitful paganism. An age of effective e 
nc realism is beginning which is tearing away the veils that hide the ; 
a? primordial realities and bringing the human soul face to face with — - 
ual the mysteries of life and death. Social conventions, political and ae If you are nota reader of it, why not give yourself a” 
He governmental forms have lost all significance; men want to de nlesem A he a or £€ 
. penetrate to the depths of life, to learn what is essential and what a P a | = 
Ive useful, to live in truth and righteousness. a os” 
he ; My impr a 30/- for 12 months, post free. © 
=n But what is rather disingenuous of Mr. Berdyaev is his 2 a 
ng neglect to point out that the very forces which have produced g a s 
his this crisis in the Christian world are the forces which have a” BLACK W OOD S a” 
a produced a crisis in the world in general. There is no doubt a @ 
of a striking difference between the organizations which represent g e 
Christianity and Communism; but anyone who takes the a MAGAZINE ap 
trouble to look beneath the surface cannot fail to recognize HB ; ; 3 
oil their doctrinal identity on the most fundamental problems ae is known all over the world for the high standard a” 
* of life—the truth about man, his dignity and his calling. a of its contents, and no gift could be more welcome a” 
4 And the same excuses which Mr. Berdyaev offers for the un- OM to a froend than a year’s subscription. & 
st worthiness of Christians as opposed to the worth of Christ- = . 
me ianity apply with no less force to those men, no less imperfect, e = .. 
~ = now try to effect the duties which the Church has so a, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., LONDON & EDINBURGH. * 
long neglected. a a 
“V HERBERT READ. Se ee ee ee 
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But essentially it is just, in that Great Britain was the one 
Great Power qualified to find a way of reconciling the funda- 
mentally opposed policies of Germany and France. She 
took a half-step towards it by presenting new disarmament 
proposals in January, which Germany accepted as a basis 
of discussion, but France looked askance at it because she 
could get no undertaking as to what this country would 
do in the way of sanctions against a State disregarding its 
disarmament pledges. The proposals consequently have led 
to nothing. And there the Conference, still half-animate, 
stands. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has traced its vicissitudes 
clearly, fairly and no more sardonically than the facts make 
inevitable. The new discussions, after the Saar plebiscite, 
must necessarily be based on the old, and to the old, tangled 
and resultless as they have been, this volume is a useful and 
reliable guide. 


Modern Architecture 


Architecture Here and Now. By Clough Williams-Ellis and 
John Summerton. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 
Building to the Skies. By Alfred C. Bossom. 
10s. 6d.) 
In writing about modern architecture two approaches are 
possible. The author may start by considering modern 
buildings and, by analysing their qualities and judging them 
according to the principles of architecture, which he has 
deduced from the material conditions governing the pro- 
cesses of building, arrive at some opinion of which parts of 
modern architecture are good and which bad. Or, alter- 
natively, he may attempt to relate modern architecture to 
other arts and show how it is connected with the general social 
conditions governing the whole culture of the nation in which 
it is produced. 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis and Mr. John Summerton 
emphatically follow the former method. They lay down 
certain fairly simple principles about architecture, such, for 
instance, as that a building must be adapted to the purpose 
for which it is being constructed, that it must be clearly 
planned and that it must be true to the material in which 
it is built. They put forward, in fact, once more in very 
simple terms the theory of Functionalism. Now this theory 
is in many ways admirable. In the practice of architecture 
it has taught architects to avoid many of the blunders which 
make Victorian buildings a constant cause of distress, and for 
the general public it has provided a convenient and simple 
means of judging buildings, which in many cases gives satis- 
factory results. But Functionalism has also certain dis- 
advantages. Taken as a universal criterion for architecture 
it simply will not work. It demands the condemnation 
of most of the best works produced in the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods, not to mention the Greek and Egyptian 
styles, and carried to its logical extreme it is forced almost 
to banish ornament altogether from building. As a positive 
theory on which the actual process of building can be based 
it has also its disadvantages. It is healthy and ascetic, but 
it is limited and oversimple. It is like Cubism, admirably 
logical, almost certain to produce rather good results and 
yet unlikely to be the source of any really great work. Its 
principles are too negative ; there are so many “ thou shalt 
not ” clauses that if the architect is likely to be saved from 
blunders by it, he is also unlikely to be deeply inspired by it. 

Architecture Here and Now inevitably suffers from being 
based on these principles. It deals with a strictly limited set 
of ivory-tower problems, but it deals with them efficiently. 
It states its rather simple propositions with great clarity and 
works out its particular case logically. It would be, in fact, a 
thoroughly good book to give to an intelligent child whose 
mind needs guiding into the right channels in the initial 
stages of its education. The impression that the book is 
written primarily for children is strengthened by the style 
which has at moments that sham naiveté so exasperating to the 
grown up, and, if we remember rightly, to the child also. 

In his history of the sky-scraper, Building to the Skies, Mr. 
Bossom pursues a wholly different method. He does not 
shut up architecture in a glass case and then dissect it. He 
treats it as a part of the general culture of a nation, as an 
expression of national characteristics, as an activity governed 
by social conditions, and also, of course, by its own particular 
set of laws depending on its internal material circumstances. 
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The book is full of figures about workmen’s wages, about the 
difficulties of lift construction, about traffic congestion and 
about drains, and one of the most interesting parts is an analy. 
sis of the relations of all the various firms under the supervision 
of the contractors. In discussing this matter Mr. Bossom 
points out how much money is wasted in England by imperfect 
collaboration between architect, contractor and owner, and 
further, by our greater slowness in carrying out contracts, 
His figures on this question are illuminating, and it was a 
revelation to the present writer at any rate to find that the 
Empire State Building was put up in under eighteen months, 
All the figures and details of this kind given by Mr. Bossom 
are fascinating in themselves, but they are all fitted into g 
general scheme, in which the writer shows in what ways the 
sky-scraper is the appropriate kind of architecture for America, 
how it originated and how it has developed during its fifty 
years of existence. 

Both books are amply illustrated, though the small photo- 
graphs and the great quantity of line drawings in Architecture 
Here and Now will hardly bear comparison with the larger and 
better reproduced illustrations of sky-scrapers, nearly all from 
photographs, which make Building to the Skies an agrecable as 
well as an instructive volume. ANTHONY Buunt, 


Beatitudes 


The Pattern of Courtesy. An Anthology. 
by Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 5s.) 


Made and Edited 


Mr. GERALD BULLETT’s recent anthology of the religious 
spirit, The Testament of Light, was greeted with enthusiasm by 
many critics. His new compilation has an attractive title and 
is similar in its quality and design. Undoubtedly, the rhaps- 
odists of the popular Press will hasten to add it to that ever 
increasing stack of their favourite bed-books, over which they 
climb nightly to their well-earned repose. 

Mr. Bullett thinks little of theology, “ that science of the 
unknowable,” and he tells us that a friendly ecclesiastical 
critic of his previous anthology remarked that his conception 
of religion might be fairly called ‘* religion without God.” He 
takes up the argument cheerfully and provides a running com- 
mentary in preface and notes. He is chiefly interested in 
“that beatitude of which something we must call love is 
perhaps the cause and certainly the effect.”’ He calls poets, 
mystics and novelists to his aid in search of that mysterious 
something. Owing to the fact that his least common multiple 
is indefinable, Mr. Bullett can blithely assemble saints, sceptics, 
rationalists and pietists. Here can be found Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton and D. H. Lawrence, St. Francis of Assissi and 
Montaigne, Rupert Brooke, John Stuart Mill, Christina 
Rossetti, Cervantes and Professor Herbert Read. In his 
vivacious notes Mr. Bullett spends much of his time in washing 
the theological dye out of religious extracts and in turning 
dogmatic lions into emotional lambs, perpetrating sundry 
* howlers.” In a couple of sentences he can reconcile eastern 
and western notions, He quotes from the Chinese sage known 
as Mencius, the optimistic maxim that ‘* man’s nature is good 
as water flows down.” He has no difficulty in equating this 
with a saying of the mediaeval English mystic, Julian of 
Norwich : ‘* We have verily of kinde to haten sin, and we have 
verily of grace to haten sin.” But the context of the Christian 
saying involves the doctrine of the Fall and the question of 
supernatural grace, which Mr. Bullett begs. 

Coming to modern times we may quote another example of 
Mr. Bullett’s desire to smooth out all displeasing difficulties 
and dispense happiness at the cost of accuracy. In this case 
he reconciles the antinomian William Blake with Fr. Hopkins, 
‘‘a priest of the Roman Church.” He tells us that Gerald 
Manly Hopkins repudiated ‘‘ the false antithesis of spirit and 
sense ’’ in the following lines : 

“Man’s spirit will be flesh-bound when found at best, 
But uncumbered.” 

Mr. Bullett’s method of selecting the guests at his beatific 
banquet is sometimes a trifle ingenuous. It is surprising, for 
instance, to discover George Moore as one of the preachers of 
spiritual love. The extract is taken from the Storyteller's 
Holiday, which the author designed as an Irish Decameron. 
Mr. Bullett does not tell his readers that this admirable passage 
is purely relative and an example of dramatic irony. This is 
certainly an outstanding case of a courtesy title. 
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Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


So Red the Rose. By Stark Young. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
A Thing of Nought. By Hilda Vaughan. (Lovat Dickson. 


2s. 6d.) 
White Angel. By John Heygate. 
Bid Time Return. By Dorothy Easton. 


“*T sometimes think that never blows so red 

The rose as where some buried Caesar bled.” 
Mr. STARK YOUNG’s novel about the life of the Southern 
planters during the American Civil War, is a potpourri of the 
fragrance of buried Caesars, if one may put it that way! 
It is an odd thing, this fragrance, which arises when the 
eld, draughty reek of history has been treated with “ period ” 
oils. The rose is valued not for its one-time redness but 
pecause it has faded; and faded history is popular history. 
It is not therefore surprising to discover that So Red the Rose 
has surpassed the success of Anthony Adverse in the United 
States, for the ’60’s have at last faded to the colour which 
stirs pathos. An English novelist who gave an eye to the 
Crimea (wasn’t there last year such a book called Gentleman, 
the Regiment ?) might make a fortune. 

Mr. Stark Young has the advantage because the word 
gentleman has not yet, apparently, become a term of abuse in 
the United States. A character like Malcolm Bedford, 
planter and tippler, with some relics of scholarship, a hater 
of democracy and having the whimsical habit of writing 
obituary notices about his living friends and relations, is a 
gentleman without that note of apology which has now crept 
into English speech. There is a robust, sardonic ring, a 
touch of Peter Arno toughness in the American use of the 
word. These Southern planters were sui generis. ‘They had 
sufficient passion and independence for a civil war which, 
as Unamuno once said, is the cleanest kind of war, and on 
the side unpopular to middle-class moral interests. So 
Red the Rose is not a narrative of the South in action. 
The war is seen from the drawing room. General Grant 
appears, but he is seen only by one of the ladies in the 
distance. It happens that she has the same dentist as the 
Gencral. Sherman appears also, but he is pacing jerkily up 
and down a Southern drawing room, confessing his shame at 
the looting by the Yankee troops. The war is a family affair ; 
civil wars always are, and in the South it was most intensely 
family. Mr. Stark Young *- a man for this family gossip, for 
following the talk of the big houses, concocting atmospheres, 
and hinting at the rage Jenny Lind was in New Orleans. 
He works in all the political chat as well, and young gentlemen 
ride off to their Waterloos @ la George Osborne. One needs to 
soak in the book rather than to read it; and people with 
experience of best sellers will not be surprised that it is the 
sentiment and not the narrative of the book which has sold 
it. Mr. Young is no narrative writer. With the greatest 
difficulty does the eye crawl from page to page. But the 
reader can, as it were,.soak somnolently in the book until the 
dull and often rank bad prose style has given off its full 
aroma of bric-a-brac history. Nearly every page has some- 
thing worth reading on it, but one would need the leisure of a 
Southern planter and the persistence of a Yankee to get 
through its 400 pages one after the other. It is a book with 
an agreeably acid humour. 

The tear that is dropped after reading So Red the Rose is 
wistful. Something of the same effect should make’ itself 
felt after A Thing of Nought, for the full thunderclap of 
tragedy is missing from it. It is the tale of an old Welsh 
peasant woman’s unhappy love and unhappy marriage— 
a sad, vivid piece which somehow fails to stand on its feet. 
Miss Vaughan is so obviously writing down to her subject ; 
we are touched whereas we ought to have had our hearts 
wrenched from our breasts. 

Mr. John Heygate makes a virtue of insufficiency of 
emotion. At first, in this account of a politician’s holiday 
in the Tyrol, he seemed to be as dull as his politician if 
he was, then it turned out to be a dullness of unnerving 
impressiveness. Repressed emotions are more ominous and 
disturbing in literature than in life, and Mr. Heygate has 
known in the latter and more exciting pages of his novel, 
how to get the best out of repression. A pompous, urbane 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


(Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


and observant young politician takes his young invalid 
wife out to a primitive gasthaus in the Tyrol. 


With appalling 


detachment he watches his own jealousy bubble, as she 
becomes the friend of a Customs’ Officer and the mistress 
of a smuggler. The rendezvous is—a little grotesque, 
perhaps, but then the English are abroad !—a_ cowshed. 
Says the wife to her lover, speaking of her husband : 

“He mustn’t ever know—never, never, never! You can’t 
understand, but it would be terrible if he knew. 1 think he would 
die. He hasn't anyone but me... .” 

She returns to her room: 


“She did not even glance at him, or she would have seen that 
his eyes were half open.” 


And he keeps up his jokes with the smuggler, his persiflage 
with the innkeeper, his dead, patient, weary, unreal solicitude 
for her health. Mr. Heygate’s novel is a good study of two 
dull, unhappy people whose woe has become ingrown. But 
they observe the kind of things dull people do observe when 
they go to the Tyrol, reserve seats, book rooms, hire guides, 
buy outfits—and here, of course, the reader may want to 
part company. On the whole I think it worth his while 
to persist, because of Mr. Heygate’s humour and the stiff 
upper lip he shows to the conventional Tyrolese holiday 
romance. Romance has been succeeded by psychological 
brow-knitting, and why should the Tyrol escape ? 

Bid Time Return is a great deal more romantic than I 
imagine its author would care to admit. In George Gale, 
the gentleman farmer and musician, with his mop of red 
hair and chalk blue eyes, and his uncontrollable temper, 
we have another Mr. Rochester—a creature dangerous to 
the female novelist. We see him killing off his first wife 
by his hopeless temper, driving away his children and killing 
off a second wife too, when she has lost a child and has fallen 
in love with his son. Miss Easton seems to have understood 
all her country characters except her Rochester. He comes 
in with a roar, stops short like a flabbergasted bull and then 
goes out with a roar again. He is never anything but impos- 
sible, a creature bellowing with the pain of his wounds. 
This is both monotonous and unilluminating. Our interest 
drifts to the characters who have more subtlety and no less 
a capacity for passion and pain. Here again we have a 
book of scenes, chapters and pages, rather than of continuous, 
consecutive interest, and the final chapters are the best. 
This is very common among modern novelists. Working 
away with their psychological knitting needles, comparing 
the work with the original pattern, they do not begin to get 
a real understanding of their subject until they are two-thirds 
of the way through the job. Then the story moves, and the 
characters live. This is true of Miss Easton’s book. The 
portrait of Kenneth, the son, overworked by his father on 
the farm, terrified because he has fallen in love with his step- 
mother and nevertheless, in a simple obstinate way, exalted 
by his love, is very good. Miss Easton is in fact most sue- 
cessful at those intolerable situations which arise between 
sensitive and honourable people. She knows how the mem- 
brane of awareness widens and becomes more delicate as 
the screw of pain is put on. 

The end of Mr. Gale is flat. Miss Easton leaves him 
farming, losing money and facing a hostile family as if she 
knew she had not seen all round him and wanted him for 
further reference. She has the air of writing an essay about 
him, and that is fatal to novelists. But her Margery, the 
young second wife, is a character of exceptional interest and 
is well-handled. She is a young woman of our times: intel- 
lectual, well-educated, nervous, serious and alive; she has 
reacted against the intellect and has turned to work on a 
farm, in pursuit of sanity. A fanaticism in her is attracted 
by the fanaticism of the artist in Mr. Gale. It is not until 
after marriage that she discovers the difference between 
loving him and being “in love” with him. The final scene 
in which she leaves the house to go for a walk and is encircled 
by watchers who have been sent out by Gale—he supposes 
she is mad— is terrible and very successful, if one cuts out 
the melodramatic jump from the roof. It is the kind of 
scene which makes one decide that a writer is a genuine 
novelist and not merely a readable observer of his neivh- 
bour’s character. 
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Current Literature 


LIFE AND ART IN PHOTOGRAPH 


These volumes of photographs (The Italian Renaissance, 
edited by A. K. Wickham ; The Polar. Regions, edited by J. M. 
Scott; 4 Book of Dogs—Chatto and Windus, 5s. each) 
might be specially designed for the doctor's or the dentist’s 
waiting-room, to soften those bitter moments of expectation, 
when the mind is too distracted to read, when Punch seems 
more stupid than usual and the society events in the Tatler 
remote and unimportant. No doubt when the series is com- 
plete these volumes will cater for every taste, but even in 
the three already published there is food for many stomachs. 
The historically or aesthetically minded can learn much with 
little effort from Mr. Wickham’s illustrations of the Italian 
Renaissance. Those who feel discontented with their present 
lot can take a short tour in the Arctic in the company of Mr. 
Scott, and may either be drugged by the beauty of the scenes 
shown or so horrified by the discomforts which the explorers 
are evidently undergoing that return to the world of reality 
will be a pleasure. And those whose outlets for affection are 
limited can in imagination pat a more splendid series of the 
noblest dogs than they are ever likely to meet in real life. 
The level of photography and reproduction is high in all three 
volumes. In one or two plates in the dog volume there are 
disagreeable traces of touching up, but some of the details of 
heads are exceptionally successful. The Polar Regions offer 
a splendid opportunity of which the photographers. have 
taken full advantage, and there is one startling view looking 
out of an ice cave. The problem facing Mr. Wickham in pro- 
ducing the volume on the Italian Renaissance was more com- 
plicated than that facing the editors of the other two volumes. 
He has aimed at giving a representative photographic 
anthology of that vast movement, and given his limitations 
of space it would have been almost impossible to do it better. 
His choice of subjects is discriminating and few important 
groups of artists are ignored. He has resisted the temptation 
to increase the number of illustrations at the expense of size, 
and it is greatly to his credit that all the plates are full-page. 
They are also well reproduced. In an introduction of about 
ten pages he manages to give a clear idea of the main develop- 
ment of Renaissance art in Italy, though it is perhaps a pity 
that nearly one of these ten pages should be devoted to an 
attack on modern painting and criticism which is not directly 
relevant to the matter in hand. 


CIVILIZATION AND THE UNEMPLOYED 
By A. M. Cameron 


Miss Cameron is well known for her work in connexion 
with the Lincoln experiment. That experiment’s practical 
value did not emerge at once, for it seemed to fall under 
the charge of being a sentimental rather than a real tackling 
of the problem. ‘ Schemes which attempted to make the 
life of the unemployed man no less worth living and no less 
dignified than that of his luckier fellow-worker who was in 
employment were dismissed as ‘ palliatives.’”? Such dis- 
missal ignored ‘two obvious facts ’’—that there is often 
nothing that even those keenly alive to responsibility for the 
misery of the unemployed can do immediately to remedy 
unemployment. and that ‘even when employment becomes 
available many men have received such harm in efficiency and 
in spirit that they are unable to take advantage of it.” The 
Lincoln experiment had as its material for the most part 
skilled workers in the electrical trades, which had suffered 
largely because after the War, Oxford (of all places) became 
the capital of the English motor and subsidiary industries. 
In two moving chapters in this book (S.C.M. Press, 3s. 6d.), 
we are told of the process by which men whose spirits as well 
as their bodies had been hard hit by sheer misfortune were 
knit together again in a community, and given a life of various 
and eager interests, each with his special qualities serving the 
others. But Lincoln is only part of Miss Cameron’s theme. 
Nothing more illuminating on the unemployed worker’s 
difficulties has been published, and the book’s wisdom and 
generosity are hard to overpraise. 


THE SAAR UP-TO-DATE 


Numerous as recent books on the Saar have been, all of 
them necessarily end before the developments of the last 
three or four weeks. Particular value, therefore, attaches to 
a memorandum (The Saar Plebiscite, Chatham House, 2s.) 
drawn up by the Information Department of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, covering in all necessary 
detail the period beginning with June of this year and carrying 
the story down to events as recent as the street fracas in 
Saarbruck on December 16th. The memorandum is based in 
the main on documents and speeches, and aims with consider- 
able success at maintaining complete objectivity. Among 
some useful appendices is one of particular interest setting 
out French holdings in the principal firms engaged in th 
iron and steel industry in The Saar. . . 


ee 
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Finance 
The Past Year 


Next week I shall hope to deal as far as may be possible 
with the commercial and financial prospects for 1935 
From what follows later, however, I think it will he 
admitted that there was never an occasion when jn 
estimating prospects for a new year it was more necessary 
carefully to consider the chief developments of the past 
year and to measure the importance of the forces which 
have operated. This is particularly the case with regard 
to the prospects for securities in the new year, and also 
as regards the prospects of some further revival in 
trade. 


In glancing over some of the chief events of the past 
year it is impossible not to be impressed by the contrast 
which conditions in this country have presented to those 
prevailing at most of the foreign centres and certainly 
at most of the European centres. Certain qualifications, 
no doubt, have to be made with regard to the improve- 
ment in conditions at home, but nevertheless it can fairly 
be said that throughout the year there has been no real 
disturbance of public confidence, and as a consequence the 
year has been one of considerable financial activity, while 
there has been a further distinct improvement in home 
trade. The remarkable point, however, to be noted is 
that these satisfactory conditions have coincided with 
international developments which might well have been 
expected to have a disturbing influence. 


INTERNATIONAL UNSETTLEMENT. 


Quite early in the year there was considerable rioting 
in France with much in the way of political disturbance 
in that country, while revolutionary conditions prevailed 
in Spain, and in Austria political disturbances were 
constant and of a serious character. Indeed, during 
the year there occurred events which—recalling the 
year 1914—might well have precipitated war itself. 
Such events, for example, as the assassination of Dr. 
Dollfuss of Austria, and later the double assassination on 
one day, at Marseilles, of the King of Yugoslavia and 
the French Foreign Minister. But while those events 
occasioned alarm and for a short time had a disturbing 
effect upon Stock Exchange securities, any disastrous 
international consequences were averted by strenuous 
efforts along the lines of international diplomacy. 
Throughout the year, too, the apparent evidence of 
a growing spirit of militarism in Germany, to say 
nothing of the unfavourable economic developments 
in that country during the earlier part of the year, 
proved a constant source of anxiety. Moreover, 
throughout the year the position and prestige of the 
League of Nations was more or less strained in conse- 
quence of the events enumerated, and also in consequence 
of the failure of successive disarmament conferences to 
bring about the desired results. Nevertheless, towards 
the end of the year the authority and prestige of the 
League was somewhat strengthened by the successful 
efforts to bring about a better understanding between 
France and Germany with regard to the future of the 
Saar, 


Economic Factors. 


Nor have the disturbing developments in other coun- 
tries been confined to political affairs, for the devaluation 
of the dollar by President Roosevelt early in the year 
intensified the chaos in international currencies and 
further stimulated the hoarding of gold so that, according 
to some estimates, the total of gold in private hoarding in 
this country and elsewhere is reckoned to be not far 
short of £200,000,000, quite apart from the colossal sums 
stored up by the U.S. Treasury and the Bank of France. 
This chaotic condition of the foreign exchanges has 
imposed a special strain upon France and the other gold 
bloc countries, and notably Belgium, so that at one time 
there were apprehensions of those countries having to 
abandon the gold standard, while there has been a con- 


(Continued on page 1008.}..... 
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THE HISTORY OF 





‘The Thunderer bi 
in the Making 


Out New Years Day, 1935 


N New Year’s Day THE TIMES will celebrate its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 
The event will be marked by the publication of the first part of a * History of The 
Times,” written, printed and published in Printing House Square. 


The volume covers the period 1785-1841. These were the great formative years, 
in which the little four-page sheet, designed by its founder, John Walter, to advertise a 
new method of printing, was transformed by the genius of two imen, John Walter II and 
Thomas Barnes, into “the leading journal in Europe” and a powerful institution in 
public affairs. The story of this astonishing development is the story of how the Press won 
place and power in the life of the nation. It has an added interest in that it is 
concerned as much with the chief personalities and political issues of the period as with 
the achievements of THE TIMES in the fields of journalism and newspaper production. 


Much patient research has gone to the making of the book; much new knowledge 
has been collected. In particular the character of Barnes, the first man to become a 
responsible Editor in the modern sense of the term, is now clearly revealed. 


“THE THUNDERER” IN THE MAKING, 
illustrated with a frontispiece in full colour and more than 
30 portraits, facsimiles and cartcatures, 1s a royal octavo 
volume of 500 pages. It will be published on January 1, 
and obtainable by order from all booksellers or from 
the Publisher, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price 15/- Net. 


Postage: Inland gd.; Abroad 1[- 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 1006.) 


siderable depreciation in sterling during the year in terms 
of gold. 


ConpDiITIONS AT Home. 


- And yet, as. indicated at the beginning of this article . 


conditions at home during the year have undoubtedly 
improved, notwithstanding the occurrence of so many 
events abroad which might well have been expected 
to exert a disturbing influence here, and before I refer to 
some of those qualifications which I think it is essential 
to bear in mind when considering the favourable 
developments at home so far as domestic affairs are 
concerned, I had better briefly summarize the develop- 
ments themselves. First and foremost must be recorded 
the fact that last April the Chancellor was able to present 
a Budget surplus of £31,000,000, to reduce the income 
tax by 6d. in the pound, and to produce a fresh Budget 
which stimulated hopeful views with regard to the 
prospects at the end of the current financial year. In 
the second place there have been abundant signs through- 
out the year of greater spending power on the part of 
the community, and tangible expression of that fact was 
furnished at the end of the year by the enormous expansion 
of the Active Note Circulation at the Bank of England, an 
expansion which at the end of December usually represents 
eash taken out for Christmas expenditure. Moreover, 
evidence of improved conditions at home have also been 
furnished by the fact that the four leading English 
Railways have shown an increase of over £5,000,000 
in the gross receipts as compared with the previous 
vear, while the figures of employment have been of an 
encouraging character, and not least as regards employ- 
ment in some of the retail trades. A moderate rise in 
commodity prices has also aided trade in this country a 
little, while it has given a still greater stimulus to some 
of the producing countries, such as some of our own 
Dominions and also South America. 


RIsE IN SECURITIES. 


How far the extreme cheapness of money which has 
been an outstanding feature of the year has had a direct 
influence upon trade is rather doubtful. At all events 
there has been little reflection of such stimulus in the 
figures of advances by the joint stock banks which have 
shown a decline. Indirectly, however, it is probable that 
in the metropolis especially, the great rise which has 
taken place in public securities has increased the pur- 
chasing power of a section of the community which in 
its turn has had a good effect upon trade. A few wecks 
ago in these columns I referred to the great rise which 
had taken place in public securities, and estimating 
the rise in market values of the representative list of 
365 stocks selected by the Bankers’ Magazine at a little 
under £500,000,000 for the past year, it may be noted 
that this same list of representative stocks has during 
the past three years appreciated in market values by 
over £1,500,000,000. Nor have the financial activities 
of the year been confined to this rise in public securities, 
for it has also been a year of considerable activity in 
new capital flotations, but still more in the conversion 
’ of outstanding loans both of Governments and Munici- 
palities and of Industrial concerns into new securities 
bearing much lower rates of interest. 


PosITION OF THE RENTIER. 


That the past year, so far at all events as domestic 
conditions are concerned, has been a satisfactory one 
there can be no question, but in summarizing the position 
it seems necessary to refer to some important qualifica- 
tions, for they must necessarily have their bearing upon 
any estimate of prospects for the new year. I have 
already referred to the fact of the great rise in market 
values of public securities having indirectly increased 
spending power, but that is perhaps only true as regards 
speculators and others who have actually realized their 
holdings and have expended some of the profits. From 
the standpoint of the actual investor it has to be remem- 
bered that while capital values of his securities may have 
risen actual income has tended to fall, and by way of 


—=—= 


example it is only necessary to cite the case of the 3} per 
cent. War Loan itself. That stock now stands at about 
108 as compared with the highest quotation of 196 
touched by the old 5 per cent. War Loan. This rige 
however, does not alter the fact that a holder say of 
£10,000 of the old 5 per cent. War Loan, instead of receiy. 
ing an income of £500 a year, only receives a yearly income 
today of £350. And what is true as regards the converted 
War Loan applies to a whole host of other public issues 
which have been converted during the past year into new 
stocks giving lower rates of interest. It is true that 
against this shrinkage in private individual incomes from 
investments may be set the measure of relief afforded 
by. the reduction of 6d. in the Income Tax, but I am 
inclined to think that on balance the income of the 
Rentier must have suffered during this period that 
capital values of the stocks have been rising. And not 
only so, but as regards new savings this curtailment of 
income seems likely to be progressive in character owij 
to-the difficulty in obtaining high-class investment stocks 
today giving a reasonable return to the investor. 


Tue TRADE PosITION. 


One further qualification which has to be made con. 
cerning the favourable developments of the year is con- 
cerned with trade. During the closing months of the year 
there has certainly been some slight improvement in 
the volume of our exports. Speaking generally, however, 
the greater activity of trade is expressed in the Board of 
Trade Returns by an increase in imports rather than in 
exports. In other words, for the first eleven months of 
1934 the visible adverse balance of trade increased slightly 
when compared with the previous year. And this increase 
is the more serious because of the decline which has taken 
place in our invisible exports in the shape of shipping 
freights and interest payable to us on our holdings of 
foreign loans. And finally, in noting this fact of the 
increase in our visible adverse trade balance it has to be 
remembered that while international trade generally is 
obstructed by the chaotic exchanges and by tariff barriers, 
much of the decline in our exports is due to the spread of 
industrial activities in those countries which formerly 
were chiefly concerned with agricultural developments, 
and were large purchasers of British manufactures. This 
is a matter which is dealt with very thoroughly in the 
December issue of the Westminster Bank Review in an 
article on the Spread of Industrialism. In the course of 
that article it is pointed out that the total exports of 
British products and manufactures in 1913 amounted 
to £525,000,000, of which £411,000,000 of wholly or mainly 
manufactured articles were made in the United Kingdom. 
Despite the fall in the value of money over the past 
twenty years the corresponding figures for 1933 were 
£367,000,000 and £280,000,000, representing declines 
of 30 and 32 per cent. respectively. These are figures 
which call for serious consideration, and must be borne 
in mind when regarding with thankfulness the moderate 
improvement which has taken place in our domestic 
trade during the past year, and when forecasting the 
possible future course of events. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SpPecTATOR,’ DECEMBER 27TH, 1834. 


There appears to have been some hitch—some disagreement in 


the Cabinet—in regard to the Dissolution of Parliament. It is 
understood that Sir Rosert PLavsiBLE is unwilling to drive 
matters to extremity. Time, at any rate, would be gained by 
meeting the present Parliament; and Sir Rosert, like all men 
fearful of the event, would fain postpone it. On the other hand, it 
is believed that the Duke and his Horse Guards set are eager to 
come to battle. They know that the enemy may make excellent 
use of a few weeks’ delay. It is clear that the Liberals are not 
losing strength; while such occurrences as Tithe slaughters in 
Ireland, and the renewal of the Spy system, or something very 
similar to it, in Scotland, are not likely to bring popularity to the 
Tories. We suppose that these arguments have prevailed ; for our 
latest intelligence is to the effect that the proclamation for the 
Dissolution will be signed by the King at Brighton to-day, and be 
officially published on Monday. The writs will be despatched 
without delay. The Reformers therefore must prepare for imme- 
diate action. UNION is strength; PRompriruDE and VIGILANCE 
double strength. Down witH THE ToR1zs! 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


JANUARY 
THE INDIA REPORT: 
(1) A Plea for the Masses 
By SIR MICHAEL O’DWYER, 
GC.LE. B.C.SI. 
(2) A Conservative Defence 
By THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD EUSTACE PERCY, M.P. 
EUROPE BREATHES AGAIN 
By D..GRAHAM HUTTON 
ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS: 
A GERMAN VIEW 
By BARON K. VON STUTTERHEIM 
(London Correspondent of the ‘ Berliner Tageblatt’) 
‘‘SROUND TABLE’’ OR WORLD 
COMMONWEALTH P 
By THE RIGHT HON, LORD DAVIES 
THE PLANNING OF INDUSTRY 
By SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS, Bart., MP. 
HAS PROTECTION PAID? 
By RANALD M., FINDLAY 


Other contributions to this issue are by Dr. John 
Godsall; Professor F. C. S. Schiller, D.Sc., F.B.A.; 
James Tudor-Craig; and Professor R. Warwick Bond. 
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Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 


3s. net. Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid); post free. 


7) CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.2iii 
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“ Boom” in Gilt-edged stocks. This 
means increased death 
duties. State your case 
and suggestions will be 
made by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Commission. 


No shareholders. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA By The Right Hon. LORD MESTON, K.C.S.1., LL.D. 
THE FRENCH CRISIS CONTINUES By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
THE SAAR By Professor Sir RAYMOND BEAZLEY, D.Litt. 
THE WRITING OF MODERN HISTORY By J. A. SPENDER 
OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES By DINGLE FOOT, M.P. 
THE EFFECTS OF THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN RECONC ILIA TION 
By FREDERIC SABATIER 
By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 
By The Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, C.H. 
By HUGH A. LAW 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN GERMANY By Dr. IRENE MARINOFF 
GERMAN COLONIAL PROPAGANDA IN AFRICA By P. BRUCHHAUSEN 
CHRISTMAS AND THE STUARTS By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 
FEMINITY IN BRITISH ART By CHARLES CARTER 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
Brighter Europe; The Humour of Trade by Governments; Japan and Naval 
Equality; The Marseilles Aftermath. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


DEMOCRACY IN SWEDEN 
SPIRITUAL OPTIMISM 
IRELAND IN 1934 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary a ag Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, ap S 


Paid up Capital .. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ane ee sas was iad £ 2,000,000 
eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £47 : 12 : 6 aman aged 55 
next birthday can effect a 
Whole Life Assurance of £1,000 with right 

| 


to Bonuses under the Distinctive System of 





The Scottish Provident Institution 


Write for booklet explaining ‘ The Distinctive System’ 
London (City) Office 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 











WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM ” 


Sth EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“ Busy men and women by adopting this system will be investing 

their money with real method, in accordance with a system 

calculated not only to safeguard, but eatly to increase their 

capital, and in a way which will give them far less worry than 

they have ever before experienced.” 














YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund ad ‘ Yen 124,250,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. } 


Capital (fully paid) - : - - £3,780,192 | 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 | 
£58,944,630 





| 
| 
| Deposits - - - - - - 
| 


World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
| (Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
| Bond Street: 64 New Bond St, W. 1. 
248 Branches throughout Scotland. 
| HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
| General Manager: Witttam WuyTE. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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“SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 


PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION A lly oh 
HOUSE, S 





THE 
AMERICA ST , 

& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREE 

GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 











also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 








YOU, TOO, CAN HELP 


BY GIVING YOUR SHARE 


Every year the Life-Boat Service requires one million 5/- to 
continue its great work of service to mankind on the seas 
round the British Isles. 

It is the task of these brave men to answer every signal of 
distress—and your privilege—if you will—to help them. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- 
NOW ? 


or as much more as you can afford? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gard 1s, London, S.W. 1. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Lr.Co.u. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 














LONG. CONTINUED DISTRESS is pained among our 
Merchant Seamen. Thousands of men are stranded. At our 
Lord Charles Beresford’s Seamen’s Rest workless sailors 
are fed, clothed and generally assisted. Over 160,000 
aided since the foundation of the Fund. Please help us 
to maintain this work, of which H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
KENT is President. Contributions may be addressed to 
the Chairman: Admiral H. L. P. Heard, C.B., D.S.O., or 
to the Hon. Treasurer: J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., D.L., J.P., 
DESTITUTE SAILORS’ FUND, The Sailors’ Home, Dock 
Street, London Docks, London, E. i. 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000: Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the_ Bank’s 
Branches threughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 


Incorporated 1880. Capital 


LONDON, E.C. 3. 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 118 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our next issue.] 




























































































ACROSS 


1. Answering may not pique, 
but it will get under the 
skin. 

9. This will set it aside. 

14. rev. 

15. Found with many a joint. 


DOWN 


. What some consider a mod- 
ern mania. 


. A meaty first course. 
To do this is a sad business— 


for part of it you will 


It is to myself 
: never get over. 


. Requirement to have a 





3. The alternative for this can 


be found in 9. 


. One with three times this 


number. 


rev. Once went with fists and 


cuffs, but not with fisti- 
cuffs. 


21. Accompaniment to many a 


religious canvas. 

ev. What looks like a twenty 
to one result is better left 
where it says. 


3. Ply away, and you can get 


this out of 15. 
“ If your name be Horatio, 
as lam... to know it is.” 


. Cockney ejaculation. 


. It’s 


dentist soothe it. 


bound to be. seen 
muddled with the tax. 


- Nothing before one pound, 


and a dog around another 
with nothing about it. 


. The serviceable part of 33. 
. Seems as if it were a frolic 


up in the air. 


. Badge of religious order. 
. What a great poet called 8. 
2. Nothing 


has disappeared 
from the summit. 


. Spears and axes made one. 
. Lorry. 
. Let nothing interfere with 


drinks. 





All Wool. Made in Scotland 
FOR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 
This handsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyll, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, M2c- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart ; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” x 554”, fringed ends. 


HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 
from 21/= to 42/-. 
Send for coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 








Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 





23 rev. Makes a bowl lop-sided. 


. Temper but not tempera- 
24. Always busy. 


ment. 
26. Just what it says. 
29 rev. 


34. On many letters. 


. Electrical combinative form 
—often before 14. 
. Append its head if you want 
to stretch out. 
2. It would be a deception with 
the syllables reversed. 


Found at the roadside. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 117 


. What fashions constantly 
fall into. 

A target for marksmen. 
36 rev. Contains little affection 
when it’s as cold as the 
ice it forms reversed with- 
out an end. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of The Spectator Crossword No. 117 is Miss 
Phyllis Springfield, 14 Grove Terrace, N.W.5. 
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TOWN & 


COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 











A. T. UNDERWOOD, | 


The-most Cen‘val Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX | 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES | 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
(’Phone Crawley 328.) 








“SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


| 

| 

(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 : Oxted 240 | Reiza‘e 933.) | 
| 

| 

a 

| 

| 

| 

| 


¥. Db. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO., 


For Properties of every description 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX) 


‘CLEAN AIR AND LIGHT 


TAKE the 30 minutes’ journey from King’s Cross to! 
Weiwyn, and notice the difference in the air as you step | 
out of the train. No matter how clean your central | 
area or how modern your flat, you wiil still be aston- 
ished at the difference of real fresh air coming direct. from 
fields and weods, and horizon light not obstructed by } 
dust and smnoke. Compare the death rates of infants 
(less than half in Welwyn) and imagine what difference | 
these conditions mean to the survivors also. Modern 
houses to let from £50 to £120 p.a. and to purchase from | 
£335 to £2,300.—A.B.C. Guide from S. P. HOWARD, | 
istate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. | 

EAST SUSSEX. | 








Really charming Country Property on high ground near } 
Burwash. Close to R.C. Church, 14 miles Main Line 
Station, Character house with large rooms of good pitch 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent 
water and lighting. Garage. Buildings, 14 acres. Tennis | 
and Croquet Lawns, Perfect order. £3,500. Freehold | 
with possession.—Full particulars and photos from the 
Agents, E. WATSON & SONS, Estate Agents, Heathfield, | 

















MANOR FIELDS: 
PUTNEY HEATH 
















~ FLATS adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 
TENNIS COURTS. 
GARAGES, ETC. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


PHONE: PUTNEY 2166 


amidst charming Woodland Gardens and probably the 
| most beautiful development in London. Flats face 
lovely scenery adjoining Putney Heath. 


Call or Write for ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD. 


~ MANOR FIELDS 


| PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15. 











WHITE MAN & CO MPANY Kens 0026-7 


WEST SUSSEX | 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, | 


56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.3 


OXON 


GENUINE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Oak beams 


HIGHLY 





perfectly secluded. 3 Bed., 2 Ree., Bath, &e. Central in splendid order, away from main roads 
ba SagH a + ‘VY DEVE : > DEN and open fireplaces 4/5 Bed., 3 Sitting Rooms, Bath, &« 
Heating. Hlectrie Light. . INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. | Dicctrie Light. Garage, small Cottaze OLD WORLD 
1 ACRE. GARDENS. 1} ACRES 
£1,650 FREEHOLD | £1,500 or offer 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above. WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announeements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


PERSONAL 


IKE A LADY'S © ARESS”’ is the shave of the 

“.. patent BALL RAZOR. Price 12s. 6d.- E. Lb 

SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, B.C. 3. Selling 
agents wanted, 

EADERS interested in international atfairs and in | 
| the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9% Arlington St.,S.W.1 for particulars of that organization, 





5% for 13; 73% for 26; 
















Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
210 for 
= oO 
and 10°, for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR ‘Office, 
1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


GIRLS’ 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 
AVIES’S, 5 & 7 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3351, 2. individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields 

I F.O., Consular, Home Civil, LC.S., «&e., | park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
1934; 46 Successful Candidates, prepared for usual examinations and for the University 





including 


= t place , Se rvices. entrance, or may specia.ize in Languages, Art, Music 
id place rvices Domestic Seience. Fees, £120-1L30 p.a. 
NEXT TERM B : GINS WE DNESDAY, JAN. 9th, 1935 


T DOWNS SCHOOL, 





SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL-. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


{ITTENG at home in comfort, one’s thoughts turn to 
i) the gentle poor. 
THE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID | 
ASSOCIATION | 
appeals earnestly for LEGACIES, DONATIONS and | 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for support of 360 ladies and 
gentlemen, 
Amount required every week, £250. 
SIR SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.[., C.1.B., Chairman, 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. FINN, Secretary. 


75 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





dla FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
S JTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
t charge. 
The ¢ge of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


London, E.C. 4. Tel: Mansion House 5053. 























HE 2DF 

™ LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Boarding School on modern public school lines 
| Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PrTIT. Students Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer 
|are trained in this College to become teachers of | sities of Oxford and Cambridge Bracing south coast 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over | air. Excellent. playing fields. Highly. qualified staff 
% years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- | Principal: Miss Lecreria M. Cameron, Fin. Hon 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket; | School of Mod.. Hist., Semerville College, Oxtord 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For 
sie asain apply SECRETARY. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. 


QUAKER EDUCATION 





_oue SCHOOLS OF THE SOCLETY OF FRIENDS 
(QUAKERS). 

The Appointments Bureau is avaijable to all Pupils The aim is to provide Boarding Schools of ditfering 

free of charge, throughout their Secretarial career. } types secondary and modern, co-education and other- 

For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hostet, F.LS.A., St. | Wise. Fees range from £si to £180 per annum. A 

Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, B.C, 2 | Progressive, liberal polievy, in which religion plays its 


all-important part, is consistently pursued. 


PS es ne ee wd Seine Se Ackworth School, near Pontefract : tovs’ and Girls’ 
‘ | sides, 

RAINING FOR SOCIL4L WOR K.| Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 
Boys. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY,-MEDDLESEX. | The Mount School, York: Girls. 
tesident Students (from Is upwards) admitted for | Friends School, Great Ayton, Yorks 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially, intended | Friends School, Sattron Walden, Essex 
tor girls of good education.wishing, to-become clitp leaders | Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, | Friends School, Wigton, Cumberland 


Co-educational. 


| welfare workers, care committee-organizers, &c. Course | Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury: Co-educational 

| arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few | Modern. 

| bursaries available for suitable candidates. Full | Apply to HEADS, or to SecRETARY, Central Educa 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. ' tional Committee, Friends House,-Euston Road, N.W-1L 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


\ = TYPED. 


Expert work. 
moderate charges. 
London, W.C. 1. 





Is. Carbons 2d. 
a “speciality, 


4 Taviton Street, 


per 1,000 words. 
DUPLICATING 
Miss HARPER, 





Ne eal POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication.Terms by arrangement. 
PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave, W.C.2 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT. 
spare time. Send 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), 


Make a second income in 
for free booklet.—REGENT 
*alace Gate, W. 8. 








CINEMAS 
CINE 


(ier, 2) 





ACADEMY 


Oxtord Street 





Last 2 Days 
‘LES MISERABLES 
and ** EVERGREEN’ 


Com, Mon. Dec. 31st 
“REKA’’ (YOUNG LOVE) (v) 
and “PUSS IN BOOTS” (U) 

Child under 14 half — e Matinees, 


(A) 
(A) 


her R Y MAN ( (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
LUCKY NUMBER’ (U) & 





228! 


HAM 
*“KAMED CONQUERED’ 


5). 
(Uv) 








FOR THE TABL E, 


&e. 





ACKIE’S 
is the 


In tins 2s. 


\ EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
. perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
4d., 4s. 4d., 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Jiy inland post, 2s. 10d., ld., 7s. 3d., 98, 3d., 11s. 6d, 
Complete price list on request, 
W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


6s 


os, 


J. 





OB ROY OATMEAL 
we a 


is made from selected Scottish 
and makes delicious porridge. 34 Ib. 
Is. 6d., 7 2s, 6d., 10 Ib. 6d., post paid. Special 
th Bay for larger quantities.—RobpT, WALLS & 
sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


R 


3s. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





YOLD, JEWELS, DIAMONDS Urgently Required. 

B® = §6Highest Prices in London for OLD GOLD, OLD 
JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, Sovereigns, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Coins, Gold Dental Plates, Antique Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash 
or offer at once.— BENTLEY & CO Spas New Bond Street 
(facing Brook Street), Tondon, Ww. Mayfair 0651. 





v 


Longest and 
Finest 


by the beautiful modern 20,000 ton Cruising Liner 


Duchess of Richmond 


Teneriffe 
Trinidad 
Curacao 
Panama 
Jamaica 
Port 
Evergiades 
(for Miami) 
Bahamas 
Bermuda 
Puerto Rico 
Antigua 
Martinique 
Barbados 
Madeira 


This fine Cruise is a voyage 
of splendid leisure— not 
a rush from port to port. 
The route is a warm 
southerly one, out by way 
of Teneriffe and home via 
Madeira. The itinerary 
embraces the most inter- 
esting ports in and around 
the Caribbean Sea, and 
allows longer time ashore 
than usual for individual 
exploration. Special feat- 
ures include two days at 
Port Everglades (for 
pre and two days at 
BERM 


Cruise duration: rau. a 
From Southampton Jan. 25, 1935. 
Minimum Rate: 90 Gns. 
Write for West Indies Cruise Handbook, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), $.W.1 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere 











MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
WN tion. Guaranteed, Free Bookle T. S. HEATON, 
4) Grosvenor Place. S.W.1 





(Sloane 





MISCELLANEOUS 





D 1GAL Handwoyen Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock Tweed patterns free on 
Irish Free State. 


request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, 





~ 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many ‘thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 
tions, 6°, for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10°, for 52. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


A= 


sata 





AND WINTER RESIDENCE, 
BISHOPSTE IGNTON, 
TEIGNMOUTH, 

N satabliehed 1878, 


Offers special adve antage s of E CONOMY, 
the best Winter Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND Exnectric Licut Batus. 
Write for Hlustrated Tariff. 
ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
I bed and breakfast, 30s.-Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1 Victoria 3347. 


COMFORT and 








WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & ec. water, 
with cadiators. A.A, RAC, 
CULLEY, Manager. 


ROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS HOTEL. 
Suites 24 new rooms 
Illd, Guide from J. T. 





“yy Iville 


31295, 


HOTEL. 
’’ Edinburgh. Te 


QV DINBU RGH. 
4 ‘rescent. Tgms.: * 
ATLOCK. 


N Hydro. 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. 


THE ALISON 
Melcrest, 





SMEDLEY'S.—-Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians, 





—" YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
1OTELS manent by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHME NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
TD. 
193 REGENT 


Pp. R. GEORGE'S Hou SE, 


STREET, 


S 
. 

Apply for List * 
Trvst,’’ Prudential Buildings, 


\ George’s Square, S.W. 1. 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


Bw. A., 
ee 


LTp., ST. 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey 
S..’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Epsom Road, Guildford. 





THE 
toom and 
5s. 6d.). 


LODGE, 1 St, 
Breakfast. 
With 


THERE to stay in London. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





MANAGER will be pleased to send | 
the names of hotels—or 
rate hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland | 
THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to | 
wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 


‘HE TRAVEL 
- fo readers desiring them 
pre 


have 


feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize | 


mal 
the 


Perse 


do bu 


hem recommendation 


Travel Manager. 


of hotels is always 





BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (RKottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS HOTEL 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CANTERBURY.— COUNTY 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLPF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF.— DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN 
DROITWICH SPA.— THE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
PAKK Eg ES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORKE’S HOTEL, India Street, 
GOODWICK (Pem.) FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE. MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN 
HUNSTANTON.—-LE 
L INKS. 


EN. 
and SPA. 


HYDRO. 


STRANG E ARMS & GOLF 


WORCESTERSHIRE | 


| KENMORE (Perths). 

| KINLOCH- RANNOCH.—(Perths). LOCH RAN NOC H 
| LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 

| —REGENT. 


| 


TAYMOUTH CASTI 


} 





Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. ow through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across’ U.S.A. or 
and the Pacific Voyage. 


Canada 
FROM £58. 


For full apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T., L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘I'el.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS, 


sailings 





particulars 





| 


7 


MANCHESTER. 


| MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 


| PORTREE (isle 





LLANBERIS (Snowdon). 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 

—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 

Rd., S.W. 

FOLEY AR MS 

BOW DON. HYDRO, 

MATLOCK.-—-SMEDLEY’s. 

MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT 


‘ROYAL VICTORIA, 


Worl, 


| MALVERN. 


ARMS. 
MANOR HOUSD. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION HOTEL. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 

of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). —PE RWICK 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond). — 
ROWARDENNAN. 
ANNES-ON-SEA. 
IVES (€ oe TREGENNA CASTLE, 
LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
Ss MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEL BY (Yorks). eee ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.— ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—H AWESTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMON 
SKYE (Scotland). FLODIGARRY, 
SOUTHPORT.-—-PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ). 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common, 
TAMWORTH (staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopste goes 
TINTERN.-—-BEAUFORT ARMS HO 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
—PALACE, 
ROSETOR., 
ROSLIN HALL. 
~LORD L EYC ESTER. 


BAY. 


ST. 
ST. 
ST. 


GRAND. 


-BEN WYVIS 
BEAR INN. 


HUNTLY. 
‘EL. 


WARWICK. 





primed in Great ‘Britain by W. 
No. 


OPEAIGHT AND SONS, 


Itp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane. London, E.( 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C: 1 
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WALTER STARKIE’S 


Successor to ‘ RAGGLE-TAGGLE ” 


SPANISH 


ERNEST NEWMAN 1n the Sunday Times: “* Last 
year Dr. Starkie gave, us his fascinating 
“Raggle-Taggle.” Now he brings us an even 
better book.” 


T’rontispiece by Artur RackHam. 10s. 6d. net. 





MAURICE DE BUNSEN 
DIPLOMAT AND FRIEND 
By EDGAR T. S. DUGDALE 
“Tt is his power of observation united to a happy 
epistolary style that gives their interest and charm 


to his letters.”’.—The Times. 
With 14 Illustrations, 15s. net. 





NAPOLEON’S HERITAGE 


By B. FORTESCUE 


“Extremely interesting, r, and worth the attention of 
students of history.”- “The Times. 
With Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 





CHOPIN: HIS LiFE 


By WILLIAM MURDOCH 


“The complete Chopin.”—Puich. 
With 23 Illustrations. 16s. net. 





RHODESIAN MOSAIC 


By MAJOR R. R. HOARE, M.C. 


“His book, full of information, touches every 
Rhodesian problem.”—Morning Post. 
With Frontispiece and Map. 10s. 6d. net. 





SWORD FOR HIRE 
By DOUGLAS V. DUFF 


“A singularly adventurous life. Mr. Duff was born 
to be a chronicler.”—Sunday Times. 
"With Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 





MEMOIRS OF A BOOKMAN 


By JAMES MILNE 


“They never lose the lightness of touch which is 
the hall-mark of the artist.’—Lorp ERNE in the 
Sunday Times With 16 Illustrations. 12s. net. 





John Murray’ s New Books- 


RAGGLE-TAGG be | 








DOROTHY WHIPPLE’S 


Successor to “ GREENBANKS ” 


THEY KNEW 
MR. KNIGHT 


J. B. PRIESTLEY : “A grand novel. I doubt 
if there will be a more satisfying novel 
included in any autumn list.” 


Recommended by the Book Society. 7s. 6d. net. 





A brilliant First Novel 








SUBURBAN SAGA 


By H. V. H. HEDGES 


“Truth and sincerity are the keynotes oi this 
excellent first novel.’—Evening News. 7s. 6d. net 





IDLINGS IN ARCADIA 


By E. D. CUMING 
With 21 Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD 


The right sympathy and an effective 


a tl ( 
10s. 61. net. 


humour.”—The Times. 


THE CRAFT OF FORGERY 
By HENRY T. F. RHODES 
“A fascinating study of one of the most 
of all crimes.”"—Evening Standard. 
With & Illustrations. 








Delightful Children’s Books! 
PENN THE PENGUIN 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


“T have never met a child who could easily be in- 
duced to leave the penguins’ et nclosure at the Ze 0. 
I feel safe in pri »phesying that this book about them 
will be equally popular.”"—T7tme and Tide 

Fully Hlustrated, $s. net. 


BILLY WINKS 
By CICELY ENGLEFIELD 


“A delightful little book for the smaller ch 
. plenty of fascinating pictures.” lime and 1 
Illustrated by the Author. 2s. n 








THE CONAN DOYLE 
UNIFORM EDITION 


In 28 volumes. Bound in cloth. Coloured 


Picture wrappers, Just Out. 3s. 6d. 


IVrite for Complete List of 7 


Ws 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. W. | 
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ABC 


of books to remember at Christmas 


You will be too busy to study word for word an account of every 
book. Take this list with you when you go choosing presents and 
ask at the bookseller’s to be shown the books for yourself. 


A oon: World Voyage f lay Parade 


VICE-ADMIRAL SOMERVILLE ‘NOEL COWARD’ S plays in one volume 
With illustrations and maps 15s. With a special foreword 8s. 6d. 


ae for Venus leasant Places 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM’S reminis- 








JAMES LAVER cences Illustrated 15s. 
Author of ‘‘Nymph Errant” etc. 7s. 6d. 
C betdee 1 he even Years’ Harvest 
aries & Madame Compiled by SIDNEY GUTMAN 
CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN 18 stories, 15 poems, 16 articles, from 
Fully illustrated 18s. the famous ‘ Bermondsey Book’ 
450 pages 8s. 6d. 
EE nctt Journey 
J. B. PRIESTLEY’S famous book outh to Cadiz 
With a new display wrapper _ 8s. 6d. H. M. TOMLINSON’S new book of 
travel. 7s. 6d. 
; rancis | I he Jasmine Farm 
FRANCIS HACKETT ‘ELIZABETH’S’ new novel. 7s. 6d. 


Author of “ Henry VIII,” ete. 12s. 6d. By the Author of “Elizabeth and her 


> German Garden.” 
renchman in Khaki I he Taking of the Gry 


PAUL MAZE’S War book 





Ilustrated 12s. 6d. JOHN MASEFIELD’S new sea-story 6s. 
Mi r. Jorkens I he Tale of Two Horses 
Remembers Africa A. F. TSCHIFFELY. A book for Child- 


ren by the Author of “ Tschiffely’s Ride ” 


LORD DUNSANY’S New Stories Dedecenk te. 





7s. 6d. 
— I his Little World 
in to see the Peepshow FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. The most 
F. TENNYSON JESSE’S brilliant new memorable novel of the year—a story 
novel 8s. 6d. of English country life 8s. 6d. 





HEINEMANN 99 GT. RUSSELL STREET W.C.I 
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Books of the Day 


juzreE are probably very few people who are altogether 
happy in the company of Charles Dickens, at all events 
} among those who have any power to discriminate. Mr. 
Chesterton holds the mistaken view that some persons dislike 
Dickens because he was popular, on the theory that in 
| jiterature the voice of the people is the voice of the devil. 
‘ But that is not the reason. The reason is that however 
much you may admire certain qualities in Dickens, his 
marvellous power of evoking a scene—take the London 
fog at the beginning of Bleak House—or his genius in pre- 
senting a comic figure—take Mr. Chadband at tea—at times, 
at so many times, he makes you feel uncomfortable. Some- 
times it is in his scenes of appalling sentimentality, some- 
times in the reiteration of a phrase, such as the “ Better 
than a gig”? of Martin Chuzzlewit, and often it is in the 
sense Of falsity which seems to pervade pages on end. 

_ It is even sometimes given to the reader to wonder whether 
Dickens was a great man at all, in any definite sense of the 
word, for though he had this almost unique power of evoca- 
tin, and a capacity for observation which one might claim 
was really unique; though his capacity for caricature is 
unrivalled, and he possessed that abundant energy which 





| enables great qualities to spangie and shine in a confused 


world, he never contributed a single thought to the heritage 
/ of humanity, never presented a new aspect of feeling. Of 
course he was popular: his thoughts are mob thoughts, his 
emotions mob emotions, in all their glory and rightness, in 
all their meanness and confusion. Bagehot was quite clear 
on this : 

.*The truth is (he wrote) Mr. Dickens ... is utterly deficient 
in the faculty of reasoning. ... He is often troubled with the 
idea that he must reflect, and his reflections are perhaps the worst 
rading in the world. There is a sentimental confusion about 
them; we never find the consecutive precision of mature theory, 
or the cold distinctness of clear thought. Vivid facts stand out 
in his imagination; and a fresh illustrative style brings them 
hme to the imagination of his readers; but his continuous 
philosophy utterly fails in the attempt to harmonise them, . 
his abstract understanding is so far inferior to his picturesque 
imagination as to give even to his best works a sense of jar and 
incompleteness . . .” 


A man, however natural an artist he may be in all other 
respects, cannot be a great artist unless he has some philo- 
sophy. What was it in Dickens, we ask ourselves, in Dickens 
who was so richly endowed in the qualities which go to the 
make-up of a great artist, which prevented him being one ? 
We may leave it at that ; but if we are curious we will go on 
to ask, Why had he no philosophy ? What was wrong with 
the man ? 

- This is the question Mr. Kingsmill sets himself to answer 
in his extremely interesting book, of which the sub-title is 
“A Life of Charles Dickens.”” He jumps with pleasant 
agility from the life to the books, and back again from the 
books to the life, now and again shrewdly taking a hint from 
Forster, whose honest laboriousness is always valuable. It 
is a book which could not have been written thirty years 
ago, before the advent of what we have come to call *‘ the 
new psychology,” but Mr. Kingsmill is careful not to strain 
any theory too far. This is in no way an extravagant book. 
That is not to say that the method is not dangerous: it is 
not always safe to say that such and such a passage is auto- 
biographical, or the giving way to certain emotions a com- 
pensation for something else. Here and there we may feel 
a little dubious ; now and again it does not seem that Mr. 
‘Kingsmill has made his case; but on the whole what he 
has to say Commands assent, and if sometimes the explanation 
‘seems too good to be true, it never has that facile glibness 
‘Which arouses suspicion. 

Karly in his book, Mr. Kingsmill tells us how the problem 
presents itself to him : 


‘Had he been able to harmonise his comic genius and his 
emotions he would have been a writer of the first order. But 





By Hugh Kingsmill. (Wishart. 


10s. 6d.) 





Charles Dickens 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


the opposition between them was innate and irreconcilable, with 
the two-fold result that his emotions were unpurged by his humour, 
and his humour, except in occasional sudden flashes, was unen- 
riched by his emotions. His restlessness, his over-emphasis both 
in life and literature, his extremes of sensibility and callousness, 
all sprang from this conflict, which never ceased and was never 
resolved.” 

But why this conflict? How did it arise ? Originally, it 
would seem, from the unhappiness which came into his life 
from ‘the poor way of living” into which the Dickens 
family was forced, when Charles “ degenerated” as he put 
it, into cleaning his own and his father’s boots in the morning, 
and, instead of going to school, went to serve in a ware- 
house. The vision of himself as “ this poor little drudge ” 
seems never to have deserted Dickens; self-pity is to be 
traced in a good many of his scenes and characters : 

“His self-idolatry exposed him to a double agony, the illusion 
that he had been cheated of a happiness which he could not see 
to be unattainable in this life, and the mixture of guilt and self-pity 
which this exclusion from happiness stirred in him.” 


This is to put Mr. Kingsmill’s analysis too crudely, for he 
does not reach this point without a good deal of subtle 
deduction. This may bring us to another issue. 

Mr. Kingsmill quotes with approval what Mr. Chesterton 
said about the minor comic figures: ‘* We have them only 
for an instant but they have us for ever.’ They are, Mr. 
Kingsmill argues, his best : 

** His important characters, those whom he tried to elaborate 
or interpret, turned to dummies on his hands, becoming merely 
the vehicle of his unpurified emotionalism. His living characters 
are those he sketched rapidly in the heat of his comic inspiration.” 


In fact before he began that attempt at thought, the result 
of which Bagehot so much deplored, his evocative genius 
had full play. Take Augustus Moddle. What matter if he 
was “a caricature of Dickens’ self-pity, and desire to escape 
from life”? ‘I love another. She is another's. Every- 
thing appears to be somebody else's,’ is superbly comic, but 
it means something, as Taine guessed. It means Maria 
Beadnell, who was another's, it means Kate Hogarth, it 
means that Dickens felt baffled of everything ; but luckily 
the meaning was below the level of his consciousness. 

For there was another thing about Dickens—his failure 
to grow up emotionally, to accept life for what it was. 
Nothing shows this more clearly than, first, his clinging to 
his childish idea of himself, and secondly his treatment of 
women, his behaviour to his wife and his sister-in-law, his 
mean “ social” reasons for not separating sooner from his 
wife, his repulsive attitude towards pregnancy. Everywhere 
he felt that he was being cheated of something, with the 
rage of a child who begins to discover that the universe was 
not created solely on his account. He also had an adolescent 
love of horror, which he never got rid of. Further, as Mr. 
Kingsmill points out, he does not seem to love his comie 
characters as Shakespeare loved Falstaff: if he strove to 
better the conditions of the poor, it was because he regarded 
the poor as disgusting and faintly ridiculous, rather than 
felt compassion for them. He hated his own past in them 
and his attitude towards the real Fagin was abominable. 

It should be made clear that this book is not an attempt 
to *“ debunk” Dickens. Nobody thinks Dickens a_ perfect 
man, and few would mind his relations with Miss Ternan 
and other light-o’-loves had Dickens not set up as a model 
of family chastity. We do not particularly want our great 
men to be saints, unless it is as sairts that they are great. 
No, it is not debunking. It is a very careful, thoughtful, 
and in the main solid study of a profoundly interesting 
personality, whose stature as a comic writer Mr. Kingsmill 
avows as loudly as anybody. It is because Mr. Kingsmill 
feels that Dickens is so eminently worth study that he has 
written this book; and that is why those who think with 
him will read it, now with exhilaration, now with distress, 
but always with attention. 
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The Imperishable Past 


By E. F. BENSON 


Tuere is probably not a single person who ever reads any- 
thing at all, however high-brow or low-brow his taste, who 
does not enjoy browsing over the files of old newspapers. But 
Iet no one be discouraged by an aphorism of Lord Macaulay’s 
printed on the dust-cover of this delightful volume, in which 
he states that the only true history of a country is to be found 
in its newspapers. Such a sentiment, to begin with, is highly 
misleading : if Lord Macaulay had said that a dozen false 
histories of a country could be found therein he would have 
been nearer the mark, and in any case the last thing that the 
browser over files wants to learn is the true history of his 
country ; for that he can go to odious history primers or indeed 
to Lord Macaulay’s own book. 

What such a reader is in search of is the foibles and fashions 
and gossip of bygone days, and he at once skips anything 
of serious import, which might be called history. The worst 
of this pleasant pastime is that bound-up files of newspapers 
are extremely ponderous objects and the bulk of their contents 
prodigiously dull: sleep is liable to intervene and to be shat- 
tered by the thunderous report of the volume slipping on 
to the floor. What the epicure in files wants, and here has 
got, is a judicious and indefatigable explorer who will 
extract from these tomes picturesque and astounding and 
absurd tit-bits with illustrations of a Pilentum or Lady’s 
Accelerator or of Prince Albert in a frock-coat and top-hat 
standing on an unprotected dickey and driving the Queen 
and her infant daughter in a sledge drawn by two black 
steeds adorned with immense plumes of ostrich feathers, 
over the frozen steppes in the vicinity of Brighton. 

Such a collection as this sometimes gives odd shocks and 
surprises to those who imagine that in the last hundred years 
there has been a great advance in the conveniences of life and 
in the emancipations of women. Sitting warm by his hot- 
water pipes and remembering the chilly saloons of his youth, 
the elderly reader will take it almost as a personal affront to 
know that in 1808 a cabinet-maker of Bond Street, whose 
extensive premises could not be kept warm by a dozen fires, 
installed a system of central heating of such fervour that his 
workmen could melt their glue by setting the glue-pots on 
the pipes. Or, if he rejoices at the athleticism of women 
today and takes the pictures of ladies’ hurdle races and hockey 
matches as a sign of a freedom only newly won, he will be 
astonished to learn that in the year 1811, when county cricket 
matches between mere males were non-existent, the females 
of Surrey played the females of Hampshire in a two-days’ 
match. They were of all ages and sizes, we read, from 
fourteen to forty, and a Hampshire lass made 41 before she 
was run out. Two amateur Noblemen got up the teams and 
had a wager of five hundred guineas on the result. Do the 
young ladies of today imagine that they wear striking 
toilettes ? Let them read how Queen Victoria, lately married, 
walked on the Chain-pier at Brighton in a Tartan plaid 
pélisse of French merino, trimmed with fur and a straw 
bonnet decorated with red and black velvet. Or if they think 
that their modern bathing costumes would have made the 
Victorians blush and swoon in a fever of modesty, they 
will Jearn that Mrs. Bell, in the year 1844, provided 
bathing suits, cap and all, which could be carried in a lady’s 
reticule. 

There are those again who fondly believe that their pretty 
green or purple hair is something new. Not at all: in 1858 
green and purple hair, indeed hair of any colour of the rainbow, 
was quite common, because women would use spurious imita- 
tions of Hewlett’s celebrated Tyrian liquid, and if they or 
gentlemen with green whiskers got tired of these polychromatic 
effects, they could apply genuine Hewlett and become black or 
brown again. Ten years ago ladies thought that their appear- 
ance in knickerbockers was a sartorial novelty. It was not ; for 
in 1851 a young American lady gave a lecture on the good 
sense of Bloomers (and a very lively lecture it was); and 
another, similarly clad, essayed to walk 800 miles in 800 hours. 





News from the Past: 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


1805-1887, Compiled by Yvonne firench. 


As for Poudre Subtil, the effect of which today is the subject 
of so many illustrations in the Press, Mr. J. Deleroise invented 
it or something similar in 1817. 

On every page indeed the record of the past obliterates the 
more modern claims to novelty. In the ‘nineties, for instance, 
motor-cars were held to be something new: there was great 
opposition to them, and for a while they were, as being 
mechanically propelled vehicles on the high-road, subjected 
to the same restrictions as traction engines, and a man with 
a red flag had to walk in front of them. Yet in 1819 the 
ingenious Mr. Birch exhibited to the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent his Velocimanipede (there is a modern word, if ever there 
was one !), and it was nothing else than a motor-cycle with 
accommodation for a lady. One man guided the front wheel, 
another at the back worked the machinery, and the lady took 
the air. In 1830 steam-carriages traversed the public roads 
at twelve miles an hour, and thirty years later Lord Caithness 
threaded the crowds of market day at an even higher speed, 
without alarming horses or running over anybody. As for 
aerial transport, Mr. Egg in 1816 was at work on a steam- 
driven balloon with wings to act as rudders, ‘for the avowed 
purpose of carrying the nobility and gentry to Paris and 
subsequently elsewhere ” twenty at a time, in ten hours instead 
of seventy-three, and his passengers could snap their fingers 
at extortionate innkeepers and custom-house officials. To 
be quite honest, there seems to be some doubt whether this 
dolphin-shaped balloon (evidently stream-lined) ever took the 
sky, but there is no evidence that it did not. On the railroad 
in 1837 Mr. Stephenson constructed an engine which would 
draw a train at fifty miles an hour, or with its tender alone at 
eighty miles. 

Or do we fondly suppose that the red and green traffic 
lights of the street are a modern invention? A _ better 
knowledge of the year 1868 would convince us of the contrary, 
There were red lights and green lights at the crossings by 
Westminster Bridge Road, on exactly the same principles 
as today, which ‘dispensed with the gesticulations of 
policemen,” and probably resulted in a similar mortality 
among pedestrians. The Lord Chamberlain was subjected to 
the same opprobrium as today for permitting at one theatre 
a show quite as subversive of public morals as another which 
he had prohibited elsewhere, and the authorities who ordered 
the exhibition of pictures by D. H. Lawrence to be closed will 
be happy to learn that a picture by W. Etty, R.A., at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 1841 was thought to call for 
the interference of the police. 

All such prophetic anticipations of the future by the century- 
old past are justly dear to the browsers on files, and they will 
find that on the whole we are much as we were. Perhaps in 
1934 a fight between a lion and six dogs would not be per- 
mitted, nor, if it was, should we fiock to see it, but while the 
Albert Hall is still thronged to see a prize-fight between heavy- 
weights, who can say that our savage instincts have really 
deteriorated ? As for our national sentimentality, it was 
as exuberant then as now. In 1812, when Mrs. 
Siddons, the adored of all theatre-goers, gave her farewell 
performance, choosing Macbeth for the play, the audience 
insisted that after the sleep-walking scene there should be no 
more Shakespeare, and when the curtain rose again there was 
their idol sitting at a table, and she delivered her farewell 
address in rhymed couplets. <A_ similar situation would 
certainly arise today if a film star to be seen for posi 
tively the last time had her great scene in the middle of 
the play. 

Certainly there was a period, roughly from 1914 to 1924, when 
cynicism and disillusion were rampant, but there was special 
cause for that, and surely, if we may judge from best-selling 
books, and from newspapers and from sundry recent ebullitions 
of popular feeling, we are again beginning to drip with the 
Victorian sentimentality which we once affected to despise 
but secretly cherished. As a nation we may be shopkeepers, 
though often very poor ones, but shopkeeping is only out 
pastime. Our business is to live up to that profound senti- 
mentalism from which we cannot escape. 
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A Theistic Philosophy 


Nature, Man and God. By William Temple, Archbishop of 
York. (Macmillan. 18s.) 

WE never cease to be astonished at the vigour and versatility 
of Dr. Temple’s mind. The Gifford Lectures which have 
been published in this volume would be a remarkable per- 
formance for a man who had devoted his life to the study of 
philosophy and theology ; how much more when they are 
the product of the leisure hours of one who has the care if not 
of all the churches at least of a good many, and has not been 
unmindful of the affairs of the State. Dr. Temple’s intelligence 
is essentially constructive and orthodox, by which we do not 
mean that he is uncritical, but that he has no special delight 
in destructive dialectic for its own sake and has a bias in 
favour of well-established tradition. He has given us, as the 
title of his lectures implies, nothing less than the outline of a 
complete philosophy of Theism. Strangely enough, his con- 
clusions remind us of two thinkers, Martineau and Lotze, who 
are scarcely mentioned, far more than of Bosanquet and 
Caird, whose names are prominent in the text. 

Dr. Temple is inclined to regard Descartes with his 
* cogito ergo sum”? as a disaster, since he gave modern philo- 
sophy a false start. We must begin, not with the subject in 
abstraction from object, but with the subject and object 
joined in the act of experiencing. It is perhaps not quite 
clear why, having laid down this principle, our author begins 
in fact with the objective world of nature, with the standpoint 
of a rather indefinite realism or even, as he sometimes says, 
“* materialism.” But we soon discover that this is only Dr. 
Temple’s fun—or to speak more soberly, only a part of his 
dialectical method ; for we are shown reason for holding that 
mind is, if not more real than matter, at least the paramount 
and significant type of being. The * emergence ” of mind in 
the process of evolution, when seriously considered, transforms 
our conception of the nature of Reality. ‘* All attempts to 
trace in evolution an explanation of the emergence of mind 
have totally failed.’ We are driven to seek beyond the 
process for an explanation of the product. ‘ The more 
completely we include Mind with Nature, the more inex- 
plicable must Nature become except by reference to Mind.” 

It would be unjust to pretend to summarize an argument 
which proceeds fairly continuously through more than five 
‘hundred pages. We can indicate only some of the salient 
points. Of central importance for the whole of Dr. Temple's 
position is the question, what is ‘“ explanation” ? Though 
he does not use the phrase, he agrees with the dictum of 
Leibniz, ‘ causae -efficientes pendent a finalibus.” 'There can 
be no complete and adequate explanation of anything except 
in terms of purpose. We are thus led to an interesting dis- 
cussion of value, in which Dr. Temple brings out very clearly 
both the objective character of the higher values and their 
indissoluble relation with persons. 

Few responsible thinkers today would deny that there is a 
‘respectable case for Theism, but the real difficulties are 
encountered when we try to think out the implications of 
belief in a personal creative God. It is the apparent anti- 
nomies which then arise which have led idealistic philosophers 
to attempt a further dialectical step beyond the God of 
religion to the super-personal Absolute. Dr. Temple does 
not deal systematically with the traditional doctrine of the 
-divine Attributes, but he grapples with the fundamental 
problems raised by that doctrine, which are, the relation of 
the Eternal to the.temporal ; the relation of God to finite 
selves and the nature of freedom; the relation of God to evil 
in its three forms—error, sin and suffering. The Archbishop 
does not claim to have a complete solution of these problems, 
but he has shown, -at least in some cases, why they must be 
insoluble by us. He stoutly defends the transcendence and 
immanence of God and, quite rightly, finds the analogy of an 
artist and his composition inadequate. Whether the analogy 
of a man and his conduct which he prefers is more satisfactory 
is open to question. 

The discussion of freedom and determination is difficult to 
follow and will be too Augustinian in its conclusions to please 
many modern Christians, but the position is in the main 
inevitable if no self-limitation of God is admitted. Dr. 
Schiller some years ago propounded a test question for 
Theists : ‘Can God be surprised ?*’ Doubtless Dr, Temple 


Ty 


would refuse to answer the question in this crude form, byt 
if he were compelled he would answer “* No.” This standpoint 
becomes important when the question is raised, Does Goq 
will evil? Dr. Temple’s answer is perhaps as satisfactory ag 
could be given on the accepted premises. ‘* That we are finite 
selves is directly due to God’s act and we cannot doubt that 
God foresaw the issues of conferring selfhood on finite beings, 
so that sin falls within His purpose, and is even part of it, 
though it cannot be said that He directly willed or wills it, 
What He faced was a probability so great as to be distin. 
guishable only in thought from certainty.” This is difficult 
enough, but it must be confessed that we become completely 
hafiled when Dr. Temple goes on immediately to deny that 
for the eternal knowledge of God there can be any such thing 
as probability. 

The two concluding chapters on the Sacramental Universe 
and the Hunger of Natural Religion are of great interest, | 
because they state the basis cn which the author would 
proceed from philosophy to dogmatic theology. The summary | 
which he himself provides cannot be improved. ‘ The view 
of the universe which I have called * sacramental’ asserts | 
the supremacy and absolute freedom of God ; the reality of | 
the physical world and its process as His creation ; the vital | 
significance of the material and temporal world to the eternal | 
Spirit ; and the spiritual issue of the process in a fellowship 
of the finite and time-enduring spirits in the infinite and / 
eternal Spirit. Matter exists in full reality but at a secondary | 
level. 


and through the activity of controlling it.” From this con- | 


clusion there is obviously an easy path to the contention of | 
the final chapter that natural religion establishes the fact of 
a revelation of God in and through the creation and indicates ” 
the possibility, or even the probability, of a more specific 7 


and special revelation. 


This is a book which is worthy to stand with other memor- © 
It cannot fail © 
to stimulate thought on the central problems of religion, and — 
it will guide the reflections of many even among those who ~ 


able volumes in the series of Gifford Lectures. 


are unable to accept some of its theses. 
W. R. Marruews. 


Att as Life 


Art as Experience. 
Dr. JoHn Dewey, like the late Professor Babbitt, is a man 


By John Dewey. 


that no one ean fail to respect and admire, however much the 7 


It is created by spirit—the Divine Spirit—to be the 7 
vehicle of spirit and the sphere of spirit’s self-realization in | 


(Allon and Unwin. 16s.) 7 





No 


—_— 


doctrines to which he adheres may be considered unsound. 1 


He is as typical of America as is Negro Jazz, yes: but his 7 
heart is in the right place, even if his head is all astray, © 


And this book elicits in a remarkable degree the personal 
qualities which stand up so bravely against his theoretic 
défauts—faults that are the faults of the crude American 
materialism. 


By four quotations, selected at hazard, I will demonstrate | 


the asset side of Dr. Dewey : 

(1) ‘‘ Indifference to response of the immediate audience is a 
necessary trait of all artists that have something new to say... 
Communicability has nothing to do with popularity . . . what 
Tolstoi says about immediate contagion as a test of artistic quality 
is false, and what he says about the kind of material which can alone 
be communicated is narrow.” 

(2) “I think the idea that there is a moral obligation on an 
artist to deal with ‘ proletarian’ material . .. is an effort to 
return to a position that art has historically outgrown.” we 

(3) ‘One of the functions of art is precisely to sap moralisti¢ 
timidity.” ‘ 

(4) ‘* As long as art is the beauty parlour of civilization, neither 

art nor civilization is secure.” 
Those are direct observations outside of, and independent of, 
theory, of the order of Goethean obiter dicta, and they strike 
me as being as true as they are simple. But his book is 
entitled Art as Experience: and he seeks in it to identify 
life and art. “The close connexion of the fine arts with 
daily life” is his theme. He is “ fascinated by the colourful 
drama of change”: and Change is the conceptual hero 
of his philosophy. 

** Time as organization in change is growth **—‘* completions 
that become the initial points of new processes of develop- 
ment.” This language means, if it means anything, that 


Time is the magician, who (since “change enters upon 
intervals of pause and rest,” in order to reculer pour micua 
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A BRILLIANT NEW LIFE OF PRINCE CHARLIE 


The 


Wandering Prince 


Charles Edward, Last of the Stuarts 
L. DUMONT WILDEN 


This biography does full justice to its great subject. 
With remarkable detachment it tells the story of 
prodigious adventure of the last of the Stuarts. Full 
value is given not only to the romantic years but 
105. 6d. net 


to the painful lamentable exile. 
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Nine o’Clock Stories 


A book of short stories by fourteen famous authors 


including G. D. H. and M. Cole, Walter de la Mare, Peter Fleming, Betsy 
Graves, Graham Greene, I.. P. Hartley, Winifred Holtby, Richard Hughes, 
James Laver, Desmond MacCarthy, etc. ‘ Nine o’Clock Stories’ will certainly 


be one of the most popular gift-books this Christmas. 


Silent Hours 
ROBERT DE TRAZ 


A book of uncommon charm and interest. It 
is a record of individual experience in face of 
the calamity of tuberculosis as communicated to 
the author by patients at a sanatorium up in 
the Swiss mountains. 55. wet 


Progress of Archaeology 
STANLEY CASSON 
A round the world survey of modern archaeo- 
logical discovery—circling the world from 
Avebury to Ur, Egypt to Zimbabwe, Angkor 
to Easter Island, Peru to Yucatan. 
Profusely illustrated. 65, net 


Princess in Uniform 
PRINCESS DADESHKELIANI 
In which a Russian princess describes her 
amazing war adventures on the Austrian front, 


disguised as a man. 75. 6d. net 


Dictionary and an Encyclopedia.’ 








NN, Prices £4 45. to £5 175. 6d. 


65. net 


The Kingdom of the Camera 
T. THORNE BAKER 

A fascinating account by an expert of what 

photography is doing to-day in the most 

important of its many spheres of activity. 
(Another first-rate Christmas present.) 

Profusely illustrated. 75. 6d. net 


The Land of Plenty 
ROBERT CANTWELL 
GRAHAM GREENE: ‘'This novel to my 
mind has literary qualities of a very high order 
indeed. It took my imagination completely by 


storm.’ 75. Od. net 


The French and Ourselves 
COMTE SERGE FLEURY 
Charming literary sketches of French and 
English life by a French diplomat who has 


spent many years in England. 6s. net 


( The new WEBSTER—the best gift of all 


Webster’s New 


International Dictionary 
SECOND EDITION 


Prof. JULIAN HUXLEY :‘ undoubtedly the most wonderful single volume 


in existence. It achieves the apparently impossible feat of being both a first-rate 
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sauter) after every “ pause,’ proceeds to “ develop” ever 
“up and up and up--and on and on and on” !. The ascent 
of Man to ever higher, better and brighter, manifestations of 
pantheistic improvement—that is the burden of his arguments, 

But experience—since in this book ‘ experience *’ is the 
capital counter—experience teaches us that this “up and 
up and up, and on and on” is a delusion. When Dr. Fai 
Yuan-pei described Dr. Dewey as “* the second Confucius,” 
he was surely committing himself to a recognition of that fact. 
For as no match for Confucius has appeared for two or three 
thousand years—until in fact Dr. Dewey saw the light at 
Burlington, Vermont—then certainly—in spite of all the 
** progress,” generation after generation, that has been going 
on ever since the death of the Chinese sage—mankind did not 
register quite so much “ growth ” as the believer in Time, as a 
creative agency of highly improving change, would have us 
suppose. Only two Confuciuses in such a substantial effluxion of 
Time! It is not much to boast about, on behalf of the stand- 
point of the chronological philosophy ! 

It is quite possible to experience a full-blooded interest 
in change, while accepting as a sound aphorism that plus 
ca change, plus. c’est la méme chose. Here are the two philo- 
sophical positions involved, or so they may be popularly 
stated. You may believe that (1) Brighter and Better 
Worlds, of absolute Newness, present themselves every few 
years: or that (2) men fool about, century after century, 
their heads full of dreams of one sort and another, but that 
** progress *’ is ideologically absurd. Life is essentially « 
game, you will believe, in the latter case. If on the other hand 
your beliefs are of the “ Bright New World” variety, then 
“life is real, life is earnest,” is the statement most suited to 
define your type of intellect. You are on the ‘* dynamic ” 
side of the argument——human life, always “* progressing,” is the 
end in itself, But you are eternally committed to the extreme 
dilemma of accounting for the oddly unsatisfactory and 
indeed retrograde state of the world in which you find 
yourself: though, of course, you may find some consolation 
in the reflection that if it only gets bad enough, almost 
anything or anybody will be able to improve it—and so 
effect ‘* progress,” upon the lowest plane of all. Ours is 
an “interval of pause and rest” just now, as Dr. Dewey 
would say! Progress is possible for us. 

People get just as patriotic about periodas they do about place : 
there is a sort of time-nationalism, just as there is a political, 
yeographical nationalism. People get just as uplifted about 
** progress * (which is synonymous with time-nationalism) as 
they. do about fatherland: but most people find it more 
difficult to detect the former than the latter, and further 
find the nationalism of place far more difficult to make 
allowanee for, than they do for time-nationalism. 

Art as Experience might be read with advantage in con- 
junction with .4rt, recently published, from the pen of Mr. 
Eric Gill. Both Dr. Dewey and Mr. Gill are dogmatic naturalists, 
for although the latter’s sculpture may seem quite a formalized 
affair, compared to say that of Mr, Jagger, it is of course of the 
naturalist tradition-—that of imitation of nature, rather 
than of interpretation of nature, or a symbolic approach. 

* Usually,” says Dr. Dewey, “ there is a hostile reaction 
to a conception of art that connects it with the activities 
of a live creature in its environment.” And on this road you 
more or less rapidly reach the painted statue of a woman, 
with perhaps eyes that open and shut, and whose bosom all 
but heaves : or you get back to the picture of the flowers that 
Jooked so “* lifelike *” that the live bee mistook them for the 
real thing. 

As to the complement to this ideal of “ lifelikeness * in 
the objects of art, you have in the pages of Dr. Dewey, 
ideas, as well, that almost speak to you—-that have a pleasant, 
or an unpleasant, odour, ‘'Those who are especially addicted 
to thinking as an occupation, are aware when they observe 
the processes of thought, instead of determining by dialectic 
what they must be, that immediate feeling is not limited 
in its scope. Different ideas have their different ‘ feels’... 
just as much as anything else.” Even the addict to thought, 
when unsure of his way, sniffs the ideas by which he is sur- 
rounded to find out which road he should take. ‘ Their 
qualities stop him when he enters the wrong path and send 
him ahead when he hits the right one.” How very sub- 
jective this “right” and “ wrong” of Dr. Dewey’s must 
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be needs no pointing out. Though the sort of philosopher 
who pretends to orientate himself on the same principle 
as the artist (and who, indeed, would seek to assimilate 
the habits of art and the habits of science) is not a philosopher 
in whom we can much believe ; though in the case of Dr, 
Dewey there are, as I started by saying, many obscrvations 
by the way which are worthy of attention. 
Wynpuam Lewis, 


The Renaissance European — 
By P. s, 


Erasmus : 


Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches. 
Allen. 6d. 


(Clarendon Press. 12s. 
Erasmus. By Stefan Zweig. Translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

THESE two books provide an elegant and stimulating contrast 
to each other : one is a work of pure scholarship without any 
arriére-pensée, the other is one which thinks of Erasmus in 
terms of the contemporary phase of the struggle between 
reason and unreason, and ends with an eloquent plea for that 
tradition of toleration and reasonableness of which Erasmus 
was the foremost European exponent. 

Dr. Allen’s posthumous book of sketches is a fit companion 
for his previous volume, The Age of Erasmus. As the last | 
book from the greatest authority on Erasmus, it is a book 
well worth having, even if put together from occasional papers, 
What is more, it makes very pleasant reading ; it is in some 
sort fragments of that Life of Erasmus which he would have | 
written after bringing his life’s work on the Letters to an end, 
and is some consolation for our lacking that. It portrays, 
with sympathy and instinctive understanding, various facets 
of that busy, brilliant life: his relations with the great 
printers, Aldus, Froben, Christopher Plantin and_ others, 
whose presses he kept busy with his ceaseless industry and 
his facile, hurrying pen; it is curious, for instance, to 
reflect that the works by which Erasmus is remembered, In 
Praise of Folly (the Moriae Encomium with its characteristic 
play on the name of Thomas More), the Enchiridion Militis 
Christiani and the Colloquia, were mostly thrown off in a few 
days or weeks in the intervals of his untiring labours on the 
New Testament and the early Fathers. We are given 
sketches of his friends, disciples and servant-pupils, who drew 
around him from all over Europe ; there was the young Pole 
of noble birth, who was proud to inscribe upon his tomb, years 
after in far-away Cracow, where he died as Bishop : “* magni 
illius Erasmi discipulus et auditor’? ; or there was our own 
Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, who wrote to 
remind the great scholar of the house in Paris, in the Rue St. 
Jean, where as a boy he had prepared Erasmus’s salads with 
butter and vinegar, ‘‘ and you used to say that you never had 
them so nice anywhere else.” ‘ 

Erasmus knew everybody of importance in Europe} it 
was a brilliant circle, in which was brought together all that 
was most hopeful and promising in the Northern Renaissance. | 
Ulrich von Hutten had written that it was a joy to be alive 
in those years—one remembers a similar phrase at another 
such spring-time in history, written by an Englishman, after 
what disappointments of what hopes! But the hopes of these 
civilized men, the Humanists, were destined to be blasted by 
a wind blowing out of the barbaric forests of interior Germany. 

Stefan Zweig’s book is concerned with the conflict between 
these hopes of a new advance in civilization, cultured, kindly, 
pacific and the reaction to an elemental faith, passionate, 
sincere, thinking with the bowels. He brings out, movingly, 
and justly, the dramatic contrast between Erasmus and 
Luther, the two protagonists. ‘* As the Germanic hordes of 
old swept down upon the world of classical Rome,” he says, 
“so Luther, the fanatical man of action, backed by the 
irresistible force of a mass movement, sallied forth to swamp 
and to destroy this supranational dream.” The contemporary 
parallel is obvious. But in his portraits of the one and the 
other, Stefan Zweig is just and accurate, and pierces to the 
heart of his subject : the strength and weakness of Erasmus, 
the candid faith in reason as the only guide in human affairs, 
the tolerance, the penetrating keenness, the intellectualism 
without strong enough roots to face the blast from the East, 

Similarly, in reading his account of the filthy Luther (** Kill, 
slay, stab, burn,” he exhorted the Princes during the Peasants’ 
Revolt—as if they needed any encouragement !), we still 
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have no doubt of the man’s.demonic genius, his brutal force 
rooted in all the strength of the soil. ‘* The Holy Ghost is not 
a sceptic,” he cried out against Erasmus, delivering a shat- 
tering blow where the latter was at his weakest tactically. 
For the latter could hardly reply, “* No: it is a strong delu- 
sion’; in that age he had to make the gesture of belief. But 
it was Erasmus who, though less effective, was right ; whose 
whole life had pointed to the only tolerable way to the 
future, the rule of intelligence and reason. 
A. L. Rowse. 


The New World Order 


Waking World. By Olaf Stapledon. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Tis is an exceedingly difficult book to review, for Mr. 
Stapledon uses a broad brush upon a large canvas. The canvas 
has hitherto been the universe at large: it now contracts and 
becomes western civilization. Mr. Stapledon withdraws his 
view from the * Milky Way” to take a look at the New 
Deal, and ceases to speculate about the end of man’s life in 
the solar system in order to consider the end of his civilization 
in the next war. He still advocates loyalty to a world view 
which finds in stoieal resignation to the tragedy of the universe 
the germ of an adult man’s religion ; but he also advocates 
loyalty to a World State which finds in work and sacrifice for 
the new international order the basis of an adult man’s duty. 
Now this diminution in scope brings with it for a writer such 
as Mr. Stapledon a growth in difficulty. It is permissible for 
a mind to be * all over the place * when it has all place—that 
is to say, all space-time—at its disposal; but the need for 
discipline and limitation appears when it must move within 
the comparatively restricted confines of modern civilization 
during the next hundred years. It is, I suspect, easier for 
Mr. Stapledon to predict the pursuits of men in the millennium 
than to say what Smith will be doing in twenty years’ time. 
Nevertheless, this is a book wholly in the grand manner, a 
book whose nobility and essential goodness it is impossible to 
mistake. It is—if I may resort to Victorian expressions so 
long disused that they are beginning again to have meaning 
—a strictly elevating book, and one is sensibly the better for 
reading it. 

I will try very briefly to summarize what appears to be its 
main theme. The coming of a world order, Mr. Stapledon 
holds, is the only remedy for the ills of our civilization. This 
world order will be established in pursuance of that ** * world 
aim’ ” which “ is the fulfilment of man’s capacities, both his 
animal capacities and his distinctively human capacities, 
whatever these in fact are.” It is argued that ** mechanical 
power has put man for the first time in a position to realize 
this ideal.’ Nevertheless, owing to an obsolete economic 
system and an inadequate educational system, the first of 
which consciously opposes the realization of the world order, 
while the second results in it being only intermittently desired 
by an unrepresentative few, it is unlikely that it will be 
realized in our time. For, in the first place, it is probable that 
there will be war; in the second, even if we avoid war, 
the necessary transformation of society is unlikely to be 
accomplished without the employment of force; also the 
use of force will almost certainly enthrone Fascism. Even 
the “threat of red revolution is a strength to Fascists.” 
Hence “what seems probable is decline and widespread 
misery, or at best an age of confusion, of prolonged conflict 
between the old order and the new hope; and then at last, 
centuries hence, the dawn.” 

Meanwhile we can at least make up our minds upon the 
steps which are necessary to avoid this fate, if only mankind 
can be persuaded to take them. ‘Two things are described as 
fundamental. First an economic revolution whose purpose 
will be to insure that “ the productive power of the world is 
to be controlled in such a manner that all extant human beings 
may be able to exercise their capacities to the full, and that 
the quality of civilization may continuously improve.” 
Secondly, and more fundamental still, is an educational 
revolution which ‘since the world as a whole has not yet 
come to desire this change” will prescribe the ends which 
the economic revolution will give men the means to realize. 
The object of true education is defined as follows: ‘To 
help the future citizens of the world to experience vividly, 
zestfully, in many spheres, to think about their experience 


SE 


honestly and accurately, and to will sanely, distinguishing 
between less important and more important ends.” 

How are these pre-requisites of the world order themselves 
to be realized? Only, Mr. Stapledon seems to say, by the 
slowly strengthening will of an increasing number of people 
for their realization. In a moving chapter at the end of his 
book he describes the formation in modern society of a new 
order of men dedicated to the service of the World State, 
They will be pacifists, refusing to fight in any national wap 
even if their country is invaded, yet willing to serve in a 
supernational war declared by a real League against an 
aggressor State ; they will be revolutionary, though knowing’ 
the hope from revolution to be ‘ indeed forlorn” ; they 
will be democrats and libertarians, valuing the development 
of the individual personality above all things. — Finally, 
they must be men of all kinds—* intellectuals” to give 
* breadth of understanding and depth of purpose ” and men 
of the people * not unused to desperate remedies * to give 
“their drive, their passion, their consecration.” These, if 
they are to “ achieve their aim, must form themselves into a 
very special kind of party or order made up of very diverse 
persons, each one a vital self, but all united by the supreme 
world aim.” 

An inspiring conception, yet strangely familiar. Surely, 
one feels, one has read something of the kind before. And so 
one has in The Open Conspiracy and The World of William 
Clissold, where the voice of H. G. Wells was heard calling in 
similar accents for men of knowledge, devotion and good will, 
to come together for the salvaging of civilization and the 
establishment of the World State. Mr. Stapledon acknow- 
Jedges yet disowns his master; disowns him, because his 
approach is, it seems, too humanistic. Mr. Wells, in fact, does 
not subscribe to Mr. Stapledon’s mystical religion, a religion 
of reverence for the drama of the universe, and of ** delight 
in this strange beauty of existence.” In fact, Mr. Stapledon 
sadly reflects, there is no mysticism about Mr. Wells at all: 
The impeachment is untrue ; but if it were true, what of it ? 
Mr. Stapledon is, I feel, definitely unfair to Mr. Wells. Mr. 
Wells is a great man who has inspired all of us, and not least 
Mr. Stapledon. And Mr. Stapledon of all writers should have 
the pereeption to discern and the gencrosity to acclaim 
greatness when it comes his way. 


C. E. M. Joan 


The Road to Happiness 


A Life of One’s Own. 
7s. 6d.) 

Turis book has the interest and the significance of an explora- 

tion into the interior of some known but almost unpenetrated 


3y Joanna Field. (Chatto and Windus. 


continent. The writer, ** Joanna Field,” had certain neurotic 
symptoms. She made the discovery that her life was not as 
she wished it to be, and she set about trying to change it. 
** All I ean see as I look back is a picture of myself going about 
my daily affairs in a half-dream state, sometimes discontented 
but never trying to find out why.” She then started to write 
a diary, and to make an analysis of herself. She seems always 
to have had a clear aim before her : the motive of her analysis 
was not self-interest : it was happiness: she wanted to dis- 
cover happiness for herself and happiness for other people in 
their relations to her. 

It is important to emphasize this purpose in her diary, 
because criticism can be levelled at the book as an example of 
psycho-analysis. For any self-analysis is certain to be one- 
sided. Yet, in order to achieve some external aim, a one- 
sided self-analysis is a legitimate instrument. Indeed, it is 
impossible to achieve any aim without self-analysis. For 
example, few people are able to gain the most ordinary 
worldly successes without some examination of their own 
character, some honest attempt to discover their weaknesses, 
and to reconcile their fantasy with objective fact. But if the 
aim is not merely success, but real happiness, a far greater 
honesty is needed. The importance of * Joanna Field ” lies 
not so much in her analysis, as in the relation of her discoveries 
about herself to her aims, and in her growing realization of 
what she meant when she wished to be happy. 

In order to have a life of her own, she wanted, in a word, 
to “ get outside herself.” She realized that there were several 
obstacles to this. For example, although she certainly was, 
and gave the impression of being, a person exceptionally 
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For Boys and Girls 


Young Fu 


By EvizaBETH F. Lewis. Iilustrated in 
colour and black-and-white by Kurt 
Wiese 6/- net. 


Funior Book Club Choice 
Awarded the Newbery Medal 


**A book so excellent, so well con- 
ceived and finely written, that we most 
earnestly recommend it to boys and 
girls alike, of any age from 9 upwards. 
It is the story of a Chinese boy. He 
passes from surprise to surprise, adven- 
ture to adventure, and through his eyes 
the reader looks on the teeming life of 
China to-day. We cannot emphasize 
too strongly our confidence in this 
book.” —Funior Book Club Bulletin. 


Heroes of 
Everyday Adventure 


By BripGes & TILTMAN. Illus. 7/6 net. 


Narratives of firernen, lifeboatmen, 
police, miners, doctors, Scouts, etc., 
who, in recent years, have faced sudden 
perils in the course of their everyday 
work with true heroism 


Wild Animals 


of Our Country 


By W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S. With 65 
magnificent photographs. 5/- net. 


The only book of its kind at such a 
low price. Separate chapters are 
devoted to each animal. By the author 
of All About Birds and All About 
Fish (7/6 net each). 


The Wolf King 


By J. W. Lirerincotr — Illustrated by 
E. Aris. 6/- net. 


Junior Book Club Choice 


A fine story based on the author’s 
own observations of wolves in Canada. 


The Romance 


of Engineering 
By Dr. A. D. MERRIMAN. Illus. 7/6 net. 


A popular account including many 
aspects of the subject. The author is 
principal of a large Technical School 
in Newcastle. He describes engineering 
in antiquity, the steam engine, internal 
combustion engine, locomotives, ships, 
aeronautics, etc., in simple language. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 


colour book this year is Browning’s 
poem The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


(48 pages, 5/- net). 


See these books at any booksellers. 





Biography, Adventure, Sport 


THE RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


Marlborough 


Volumes I and II 
Book Society Recommendation. 25/- net each. 


“ The story of a glorious career told in stately language 
by one who has made that career his life study.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“A fine achievement, which can only add lustre to 

one of the greatest and most admirable figures of 

history, and is in itself a real contribution to history.” 
—BONAMY DosreEE (Spectator). 


CLENNELL WILKINSON’S 
Prince Rupert the Cavalier 


Illustrated. 8/6 net. 


“Should become the biography of its hero; it is 
certainly the best thing Mr. Wilkinson has written since 
his Life of Nelson.”—JAmMeEsS HILTON (Daily Telegraph). 


“ SINBAD’S ” 


Red Saunders 


Book Guild Recommendation. 2nd Impr. 8/6 net. 


** He poached bird-of-paradise plumes in New Guinea, 
smuggled opium into the Andamans, and acquired 
rubies in Borneo. The exploits of Red Saunders make 
exciting reading.” — Times Literary Supplement. 


© A Modern Sinbad, the amazing autobiography by “ Sin- 
bad” (7th Impression), is now §'- net 


FRED WALKER’S 


adventurous autobiography 


Destination Unknown 


Book Guild Recommendation. 2nd Impr. 8,6 net. 


“ Incident could not be more amazing, varied, romantic, 
terrible ; credible only because une adventure makes 
another appear possible in comparison.” —Morning Post. 


JACK HOBBS’ 


The Fight for 
the Ashes, 1934 


Illustrated. 8,6 net. 


The fullest account of the Australian tour with many 
photographs and statistics together with nearly 50 
unique diagrams of scoring strokes in the Tests, specially 
prepared by the official scorer. 


Write for finely illustrated Christmas List to 
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considerate of the opinions of others, she had such a high 
sense of the difference between herself and other people, that 
she could hardly bring herself to believe that misfortunes 
that fell on others could ever touch her herself. At the same 
time, she was completely dependent on the judgements of the 
people round her. She could not believe that the thing said, 
if said by others about herself, might not be true. She was 
almost incapable of making any judgements about herself 
that were not extreme: she either lived her work as though 
it were some ardent propaganda, or else she felt that both life 
and work were equally useless. Yet she realized that all 
these attitudes were a mechanism and that they were false. 
She was subject to attacks of acute depression and anxiety. 

She found a name for the process of ** chattering *”’ thoughts 
which so prevented her from entering into any satisfactory 
human relationship, from listening to music or from looking 
at pictures ; she called it “ blind” thinking. At the end of 
her quest she writes how “I realized that my blind thinking 
prompted by a present need and old forgotten fears, had 
kept me imprisoned in spiritual virginity.” 

The first stage of her journey was to note down the condi- 
tions in which she found happiness. ‘This led her, conversely, 
to discover the things she was afraid of. She compared lists 
of the things which she loved with the things she hated. She 
then made a discovery which turned out to be her chief clue. 
This was, that a great part of her waking thought, particularly 
when she was depressed or anxious, was conducted in a 
manner and even a language that were completely childish. 
When she was in these moods, she noted down what she was 
thinking. She also released the stream of what she calls her 
“automatic thought’ by writing down a symbolic word 
(such as “ God” or “ lover ’’) and freely noting its associa- 
tions. The results were surprising, for she discovered that 
part of her mind accepted beliefs which had long ago been 
rejected by her reasoning mind. 

The theoretic conclusions at the end of the book are of 
great interest. Her diagnosis is that she suffered mainly 
from the imposition on her mind, through her education and 
through contemporary intellectual society, of male reasoning, 
and male ways of thinking. The whole tendency of her 
upbringing and her environment was to suppress the female 
side of her. She advances an interesting theory of bisexuality. 
This theory is doubtless subject to certain objections, and the 
whole history is subject to two other objections. Firstly, that 
although she had such marked hysterical symptoms, she had 
a power of self-criticism which must always have distinguished 
her from the typically hysterical introvert. Secondly, that 
in her rationalization of her case, she is perhaps too anxious 
to stress the development of her inner life, so that she may 
tend to under-emphasize the importance of certain external 
events that took place while she was writing the diary : for 
example, her marriage, and the birth of a child. 

These objections only make the book of greater interest to 
the general reader, because they show that ** Joanna Field ” 
is not an exceptional case, of interest only to the psychologist. 
She is a woman of courage and honesty who has written a 
confession of great interest, which compares with that other 
modern confession, The Shutter of Snow, by Emily Coleman. 
This is a social document of value, because there are many 
men and women today in exactly the same predicament as 
that of ‘“* Joanna Field.” The only way in which they can 
achieve happiness is by a kind of rebirth, an escape from 
** spiritual virginity *’ : and this book is an account of how to 
the writer this rebirth was made possible. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 


A Polemical yey 


Berlioz. By W. J. Turner. (Dent. 10s. 6d 
Ir is a pity that Mr. Turner should have Swed it necessary, in 
writing this book, to proceed on the robbing-Peter-to-pay- 
Paul system. Berlioz, as he points out with justifiable in- 
sistence, Was a unique figure in music and a great composer ; 
to prove this it was not in the least necessary to invent a 
villain—i.e., Wagner, against whom to play off the hero. Mr. 
Turner will alienate sympathy, where he might have enlisted 
it, by the wild and ill-judged nature of his charges against 
Wagner. But this is not to deny that his book is an interesting 
one; stimulating it certainly is—to exasperation, often to 
agreement, sometimes to simple laughter. 


—— 


The story of Berlioz’s life, enlivened though it was by fantastic 
incidents lacking to the lives of most composers, and by the 
extraordinary verve and brilliance of his letters and Memoirs, 
makes on the whole a depressing effect. For somehow he 
never quite “ got there.” Again and again, the definitive 
success that should have proved his pretentions and given him 
the place he felt (and rightly) to be his, in contemporary fame, 
eluded him. True, his concerts were acclaimed and his works 
flatteringly reviewed ; the public applauded. And yet . , 
and yet . . . These worlds, with their three dots, might welj 
serve as Berlioz’s epitaph ; for they express what all musicians 
—even those who have been strong apologists for the composer 
—feel (except, apparently, Mr. Turner): that in spite of the 
highest qualities of genius, imagination, daring, originality, 
invention, the music of Berlioz, except at moments, lacks 
that quality of continuous indubitability which characterizes 
the greatest of his peers. I say “his peers,” because there 
can be no question of not ranking the composer of Les T'royens | 
and the Te Deum among the very greatest. Mr. Turner | 
rightly insists upon the soul-stirring experience a first hearing 
of these (and other) works confers on a sensitive musical | 
intelligence. But no service is done to an artist by refusing, 
as Mr. Turner refuses, to acknowledge that he has any faults; 
and even those (and I number myself among them) who ~ 
receive the most intense pleasure from Berlioz’s best work 
are apt to feel that he sometimes lets them down, at the most / 
unexpected moments, by a certain weakness of progression © 
and of cadence, by sudden dismaying descents into coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of material (a curious barrel-organ | 
quality, very noticeable in Strauss but disconcerting on | 
the much higher plane on which Berlioz habitually thought 
and felt), and by long passages of sterile dullness. On the | 
whole I am inclined to think that this weakness of harmonic 
and thematic progression lies at the bottom of one’s fre- © 
quent discomfiture in listening to Berlioz, and it is all | 
the more disconcerting for its sudden occurrence in the 
midst of the extraordinary tenseness and originality of line, 7 
which is typical of the composer at his best. Such passages — 
occur rarely, if at all, in Les Troyens, the Requiem and the Te 
Deum ; but they are obvious enough in Harold in Italy, in the 
Romeo and Juliet Symphony (magnificent as some of this is), 
in Lélio (one of his least successful works). 

Mr. Turner has some interesting things to say on the non- 
pathological nature of Berlioz’s music. This is a truth which 
needed stating, in view of the popular conception of the com- 
poser of the Fantastic Symphony. His music, in spite of the 
intensely exalted nature of the emotion expressed in it, has a 
strikingly objective quality, a sort of passionate purity which 
gives it that strange but unmistakable ring, as of a large cup 
of beaten metal, which is the distinguishing mark of his music. 
It is this quality, too, which makes his best operas so wonder- 
fully original, though Mr, Turner’s pert comparisons with 
Wagener here do Berlioz nothing but disservice. It is strange, 
at this time of day, to hear a critic of Mr. Turner’s experience 
complain of ** padding” in Wagner’s operas. Wagner's art 
was peculiarly one of development: the same theme is not, as 
Mr. Turner alleges, just repeated over and over again, but sub- 
jected to every conceivable nuance in the working out of a 
highly complex form, This was not Berlioz’s method, which 
adheres to an earlier form of opera—that of Gluck ; the form 
is built up in blocks of varying sizes and shapes, not developed, 
as with Wagner, in a continuous stream. The two kinds are 
dissimilar and there is no use in comparing them. Yet, 
if one must do so, the fact is plain that Wagner was a far 
more skilled librettist than Berlioz himself, or than those who 
supplied his texts, which are for the most part extremely 
clumsily constructed and insufficiently dramatic. 

On the question of character Mr. Turner is on surer ground : 
Berlioz’s was a noble and distinguished nature; _ which is 
more than can be said of Wagner’s. The latter did not oP 
ciate Berlioz as fully as he might have done, and Mr. Turner 
makes great play with the fact. But he might have done 
better than to quote Berlioz’s remark about the Prelude to 
Tristan—that it has ** no other theme than a sort of chromatic 
moan *’—which is as foolish a statement as any Wagner ever 
made about Berlioz. 

I could have wished that in the passages dedicated to the 
music itself Mr. Turner had been less vague. His descriptions 
of the various movements in Berlioz’s works resemble those 
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A SELECTION OF DENT’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


LEARNING FOR THE LAYMAN. 
Sir Arthur Thomson’s Biology for Everyman. 
Over 1,500 pages, 650,000 words, 500 illustra- 
tions. Complete in two volumes for 15/-* 





HUMOUR. Frances Douglas’s and Thelma 
LcCocq’s illustrated guide to the habits of the 
Modern Britons, Britannia Waives the Rules. 
Foreword by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 5/- 





SPIRITUAL WISDOM. Gerald Bullett’s 
lovely anthologies of the religious spirit in 
literature: The Testament of Light and its 
successor, The Pattern of Courtesy. Each 5/- 


NEW TESTAMENT. An entirely new 
presentation of St. Matthew and St. Mark in 
modern book form, edited by Dr. M. R. 
James, and decorated and handset by Eric 
Gill. Cloth 5/-, Leather 7/6* 


JANE AUSTEN IN MODERN DRESS. 
The Vox Edition of the complete works of 
Jane Austen, Illustrated in colour by Maxi- 
milien Vox. Seven volumes : 5/- each* 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY. = Silver Collar 
Boy by Constance Wright, with illustrations by 
Rex Whistler. An exquisite piece of fiction 
in history that defies brief description. 6/- 


NATURE. Edmund Vale’s very original 
sightseer’s guide to nature: Local Colour. 
It is uniform with his famous archaeological 
guide, See for Yourself. Each book 5/- 


BIRDS. The latest, most original, and most 
widely approved means of identifying birds, 
Eric Daglish’s Name this Bird. Colour illus- 
trations and descriptions of 250 birds. 7/6* 
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Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Prospectuses of books starred *, and full Christmas 
lists, may be had at once on application to 
J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD., Aldine House, 
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BY A CHILD. Harum-Scarum, the tale of a 
horse, written and illustrated in colour by 


14-year-old Sarah Bowes-Lyon, who gave us 
Horsemanship last year. 7/6" 








ABOUT CHILDREN. Mrs. Piffy, a child’s- 
eye view of life recorded by Norah C. James, 
with photographs by C. C. Gaddum. 5/- 


FOR CHILDREN. A lovely Irish fantasy, 
The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey, by Patricia Lynch, 
with illustrations by Jack Yeats (5/-)* And 
the illustrated ‘omnibus’ of the season, 
Alice Daglish’s and Ernest Rhys’s Christmas 
Holiday Book (7/6) 





POETRY. Dent’s uniform half-crown poems 
are being widely read. The most talked-of is 
Gerald Bullett’s satire on the literary world, 
The Bubble, illustrated by Derrick. Other 
authors in the same series include Sylvia Lynd, 
W. J. Turner, Frank Kendon, Edwin Muir, 
Conrad Aiken, Wyn Griffith. 


SERIES. Everyman's Library at 2/- and 
(in leather) 4/-*. Dent's Double Volumes 
at 5/-*. The Open-Air Library at 3/6* 


SHAKESPEARE FOR MODERNS. 
The New Temple Shakespeare, edited by 
M. R. Ridley, M.A., with engravings by 
Eric Gill. Ten vols. now ready. 2/- each®* 







Engraving by 
Enric Gill for 
The New 
Temple 
Shakespeare 
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in a recent biography of Liszt: they confine themselves to 
stock phrases of emphatic praise and wonderment, without 
attempting to give an idea of the actual thematic and harmonic 
quality of the music. 

But dogmatic assertion (** fatheads *’-—‘* bumptious pun- 
dits ’—“there are devitalized people alive today who call 


themselves critics and even poets (poets, mark you !), who. 


have the habit of sneering at men of genius such as Shelley 
and Berlioz *’) is Mr. Turner’s strongest point. His method will 
not appeal to those who like well-reasoned, scholarly apprecia- 
tion ; but to those who enjoy a colourful portrait, seasoned 
with frantic, uncritical admiration and a great deal of rather 
comically naive abuse, levelled at all and sundry, this book 
can be recommended. 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEsT. 


“Honest George” 


Letters of George Dempster to Sir Adam Fergusson, 

by James Fergusson. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
GEORGE DeEmpstTER, the subject of this agreeable volume, 
was an interesting character, mixing in an interesting society 
and living an interesting life. Two years before his death 
jn an excess of humility he destroyed his private papers, in- 
eluding his correspondence with David Hume, Johnson and 
Boswell. Fortunately a great mass of his letters remained in 
the possession of the Fergusson family, for Sir Adam Fergusson 
was one of Dempster’s closest friends, and Mr. James Fer- 
yvusson has now published and edited this collection. The 
book is admirably done, and Mr. Fergusson guides his readers 
modestly but surely through the events of the time. His book 
is thus a valuable and interesting account of an attractive and 
notable man and of his surroundings. 

Dempster was born in 1732 and died in 1813. He entered 
Parliament in 1761 and spent 28 years in the House of 
Commons. Henry Dundas was born in 1742 and died in 1811. 
He entered Parliament in 1774 and was in politics for the rest 
of his life. One way of describing Dempster would be to say 
that he was about as different from Dundas as one Scotsman 
could be from another. He summed up Dundas, whom he 
called the most consistent politician he knew: ‘* The Court 
has use for me and I for the Court.’”?> Dempster, on the other 
hand, was well described by a Whig (Dempster was a Whig, 
as he said, all the time he was in Parliament) who said of him: 
**'We do not much like him here, because we are never sure 
what side he is to vote on.” 

The mere record of his opinions and votes shows what an 
independent course he took, and what independent opinions 
he held. Like Adam Smith, he supported Fox at the time of 
his coalition with North, when many people deserted him. 
He supported Fox’s India Bill. On the other hand, he sup- 
ported Pitt’s proposed commercial treaty with Ireland and 
his commercial Treaty with France. In the famous quarrel 
over the Regency he took a line of his own. Of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act he wrote to Fergusson: “It is a nice subject 
and one of the few in politics whereon I know the sentiments 
of good men are diametrically opposite. From the first pro- 
posing of the Stamp Act mine has been neat and decided. I 
spoke against it and divided with 39 members. I then 
thought what I now think—that were I King of Great 
Britain and all the Ministry, if the Americans would 
invite me to tax them I would reject the task and for 
their sakes and for my own leave it to themselves.” On India 
he wrote to Warren Hastings : ** I don’t despair of making a 
convert of you to my decided and I think not hasty opinion 
of the East. There are but two uses to be made of it. Make 
it a separate empire and bestow it upon one of the King’s sons 
and give it a free constitution. Or restore it to its native 
princes and leave it to be governed as it was before our 
conquest.” He made his mark at once as a speaker in the 
House of Commons, and he lived at a time when most people 
who had any talents expected some reward for serving their 
country. He paid a heavy price for the honour of a seat, for 
the cost of his elections and subsequent litigation compelled 
him to sell half his property. “‘I wasted my fortune,” he said 
in a memorandum found among his papers, ‘sold land, con- 
tracted debts, became what was justly reckoned poor.” Yet 
he never got or sought anything more out of politics than 
the minor and poorly paid office of Secretary to the Order of 


Edited 
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the Thistle. His view of politics was well expressed in tyy 
sentences he wrote to Fergusson: “ It is almost impossibje 
for a man to acquire consideration without embracing the 
popular side, or power without betraying it... .” ‘Unless one 
preserves a little freedom and independency in Parliament 
to act in every question and to vote agreeably to the sug. 
gestion of one’s own mind, a seat in Parliament is a seat on 
thorns and rusty nails.” Dempster was determined at 4jj 
costs to avoid that seat on thorns. In a paper that he left 
for the guidance of his nephew he said that no man should 
enter Parliament without £6,000 a year and without a reso. 
lution to accept no lucrative office. 

Such severe views and consistent independence some. 
times go with an unattractive temperament, but Dempster 
was evidently as delightful a man as he was a delightful letter. 
writer. 


active and interested in public work, encouraging the de- 


velopment of Scotland, helping to found banks and make | 
When it was suggested that his biography should be 
** You joke about the life of an indi. | 


roads. 
written, he replied : 
vidual to whom nothing but oblivion belongs.” Mr. Fer. 
gusson’s readers will be grateful to him for rescuing from 
oblivion this victim of his own modesty for their delight and 
entertainment. J. L. Hammonp, 


George Hudson 


The Railway King, 1800-1871. 
the business morals of his time. 
(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


A Study of George Hudson and 
By Richard 8. Lambert, 


WHEN a man goes too far in the way of business he is usually 
exposed by his competitors, handed over to justice and 
loudly denounced as a rogue.’ But there are few who are 
generous enough to realize the national debt to roguery, 
or to appreciate the true greatness of the fraudulent in the 
vaster fields of industrial speculation. Fraud is a stimulus, 
perhaps a necessary stimulus, to gigantic enterprise ; and 
it is for this reason that we secretly admire the greater rogues, 
It is a question of magnitude. Petty robbery, without the 
justification of some heroic design, is abominable ; but 
the cruel robbery of millions, if it leads to a work of national 
importance—a railway or a big ship—always produces a 
backwash of real admiration for the robber. And if the 
rogue is an indispensable accessory to the practice of com- 
merce, he is also a most valuable accessory to the cause of 
virtue ; for when he is detected he not only serves as an 
obvious example or warning, but he also proves, by his own 
passionate protesting, that virtue and_ respectability— 
in the end—were always his ideals. 

Up to the time of his detection George Hudson’s life was a 
life of magnificent rascality. He was a York draper who 
inherited a small fortune in 1827. A few years later, with 
technical advice from George Stephenson, he began to 
speculate in the development of railways. George Hudson 
never had a private life; only a railway life. Civic honours 
and parliamentary honours were his, but the splendour 
of triumph came upon him on the platforms of railway 
stations or in the boardrooms of railway directors. Men in 
green uniforms carefully swept the line before the advance 
of his triumphal coaches; elegant ladies attended his de- 
partures and arrivals; ribbons, flags, festoons encircled the 
pillars of his termini. The people of York presented him 
with a silver centrepiece, having three superb figures— 
Justice, Truth with a Bible, and Civie Hospitality—resting 
on “a very bold triangular base with the British lion,” 
and worth £700. Enormous dinners were eaten by ecstatic 
shareholders who toasted Hudson and his engineer in bumper 
after bumper. The energy of the man was terrific. He was 
always leaping into trains or out of trains, or marching 
over the country to plan a new line, or threatening his miser- 
able clerks, or pushing his ugly square face into somebody’s 
office, or badgering a landowner. And always thinking, 
planning, shouting about railways, the inevitable wealth 
and extension of railways, until he had worked up the whole 
populace into a crazy tumult of buying and selling. 

And what was going on bchind the seenes ? George was 
fraudulently diverting hundreds of thousands of pounds into 






He found politics bewildering and confused, ful) | 
of hard eases and difficult dilemmas for a man of principle 
and conscience ; but he found much to like in life and he was | 
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his own pocket, and a few casual thousands into the pockets 
of his allies. He had a wonderful and effective method, not 
so much of cooking accounts as of neglecting them and 
making it almost impossible to get them straight. If anyone 
questioned his method, or wanted to see the accounts, he 
bullied or blustered in his detestably vulgar way, generally 
declaring that “he had not made a sixpence out of any of 
the lines he had bought.’”? Many of the lines, it is true, 
were not making sixpences for anybody ; but George knew 
how to make moncy out of paper. 

Hudson was a man of uncouth and repulsive manner, 
entirely without scruples in the use and acquisition of money, 
and only redeemed from total monstrosity by a fitful 
benevolence. But he was a man of tremendous practical 
vision. He foresaw (what few could then foresee) the ulti- 
mate spread of long-distance railways. His ambition, 
eventually realized, was to control a strategic diagonal of 
lines running from Newcastle to Bristol, obliging other 
railways to bargain for terms. That he was enterprising, 
even stupendously enterprising, is quite evident. Of probity 
he was absolutely incapable. When he paid his gulls he 
merely paid them out of their own diminishing capital. He 
issued thousands of shares to himself (without legality or 
authority) by a stroke of the pen, selling them again at a 
staggering premium. When he was exposed, when fraud 
after fraud was proved in all the companies under his control, 
when he was execrated and abandoned, his attitude was 
that of a man who discovers with pain the perfidy, stupidity 
and insolence of his fellows. At the very end of his life he 
was living on an annuity of £600 raised for him by a small 
body of charitable subscribers. 

Mr. Lambert has presented the story of Hudson—the 
moral story of Hudson—in a most ingenious, readable and 
illuminating book. Railways, a grimy network of iron lines, 
intricately run through his narrative. Riding the railways, 
plotting, controlling, always cheating, is the Railway King. 
It is a profitable narrative ; not only an entertainment, but 
also a lesson and a warning. The maps of railway develop- 
ment, showing the control of Hudson, are admirable. The 
bibliography, on the other hand, is almost wholly devoid of 
dates and is hardly adequate. 

C. E, Vuiiramy, 


A Minor Elizabethan Dramatist 


The Life and Work of Henry Chettle. By Harold Jenkins. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 12s, 6d.) 

As much by an improvident bohemianism which landed him 
once in the Marshalsea as by his resourcefulness and his 
possession of a ready pen adaptive enough to deal satisfactorily 
with most of the types of play in Polonius’s exuberant cata- 
logue, the fat and amiable Henry Chettle was a_ typical 
dramatist of his period. By what misfortune he was com- 
pelled to abandon the aid and comfort of an Elizabethan 
printer-publisher’s life to engage himself in pulling the devil 
by the tail as one of Henslowe’s hacks must remain a nystery. 
To rank him is exceedingly difficult seeing that, while alone 
or in collaboration, he had a material hand in over fifty plays, 
nothing of his of single authorship, irrespective of a few 
interesting pamphlets, has come down to us beyond that 
sublimated melodrama of Monte Cristo-like retribution, The 
Tragedy of Hoffman, and that only in corrupt form. Yet, 
after all, we know more about his dramatic work than about 
Michael Drayton’s or others of his associates. So well, how- 
ever, has Mr. Harold Jenkins acquitted himself of the severe 
task of outlining his life and appraising as much of his output 
as can be determined that he must be reckoned an able 
recruit to Elizabethan scholarship, and‘as such honoured with 
a warm welcoming. His has been the difficulty of providing 
acceptable solutions for divers intricate problems, not to 
speak of the necessity to refute the mischievous conjectures of 
previous investigators, and, if on a few points, he has failed 
to reach finality, no blame can be attached to him, for, in our 
present state of knowledge, there are Elizabethan puzzles 
which must ever remain baffling. 

But it will in no wise derogate from the penetrative 
acumen which is apparent in every chapter of his book to say 
that its main value lies in its procreative potentialities, or, in 
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other words, in the more or less fruitful controversy it wij 
evoke. Experience, sometimes bitter enough, has taught me 
that keen disputation on historical matters when conducteg 
by experts now and again leads to the establishment of much 
sought for truths, and, under that belief, I take leave to open 
the campaign. In my opinion, the evidence which Mr, 
Jenkins so skilfully assembles in association with more than 
one crux points to a different conclusion from that which he 
reaches. Occasionally the curbing influence of early theatrica| 
routine is by him somewhat incautiously ignored. He seemy 
to think that collaborated work was to some extent a matter of 
chance, a question throughout of flint and steel, overlooking 
the fact that before any play was definitely commissioned by | 
a theatrical company a full scenario of the plot and action 
had to be submitted to, and approved by the company, 
No matter how many minds worked on the play, the scenario, 
whether or not after consultation with his associates, was 
drafted by a single author. One recalls how Meres com- 
mended Anthony Mundy as “our best plotter.’ I find reason, 
therefore, to-demur when Mr. Jenkins, in discussing Patient 
Grissel, while admitting that Chettle was the originator of 
the comedy, surmises that he failed to make headway with 
the work, which consequently “ only took satisfactory shape 
when Dekker and Haughton were called in” te help him 
out of his difficulty, and that to one or other of his assistants 
‘“was probably due the inspiration which worked into the 
Grissel story the two sub-plots.”” The objection is that we 
have no evidence to show that collaborated work was ever 
otherwise than collaborated work from the beginning, or that 
a scenario ever underwent serious alteration after it was once 
agreed to by the commissioning company. 

Again, to my mind, Mr. Jenkins’s excellently marshalled 
account of the remarkable discrepancies in the text of the two 
Robin Hood plays points inescapably to a discomforting 
conclusion regarding the possibility of which he has apparently 
no suspicion. Since both plays were successfully produced 
by the Admiral’s Men early in 1598 and published in December, 
1600, a period of less than two years, no material revision of 
either is likely to have taken place within so short a time, 
yet revision of a more or less clumsy order is apparent. Not 
even the alterations made for the court performances of 
Christmas, 1598—even if we could assume that it was the 
court versions of both that were printed—would account 
for the weird confusion so noticeable in the texts. In the 
sequel there has been imperfect changing of the names of 
some of the characters, a most unlikely thing to occur save 
in the case of belated revival, and seldom even then. Nor 
is this all. Mr. Jenkins draws attention to the fact that in 
the same play it had become imperative for some reason to 
reduce the number of dramatis personae, and the result had 
been a drastic disturbance of the textual flow. But it is 
difficult to see what need there would have been for such 4 
reduction within a few months of the play’s production. 
Surely Mundy and Chettle were well acquainted with the 
strength of the company for which they were writing, and 
were expert enough not to indulge in a greater wealth of 
characterization than the company could cope with. Recall 
how the author of The Two Merry Milkmaids once averred 
that “* Every Writer must governe his Penne according to 
the Capacitie of the Stage he writes to, both in the actor and 
in the auditor.” Personally, I am compelled on the evidence 
to conclude that the two Robin Hood plays were printed 
from pirated and debased texts made for the use of a strolling 
company. The various discrepancies in the texts are better 
accounted for in this way than by assuming that such 
atrocious cutting and hacking was the work of the Admiral’s 
Men. I 

By a parity of reasoning, the text of Hoffman must also 
have been derived from a strolling company’s piracy, seeing 
that it presents a like clumsy alteration of the names of the 
characters, together with a number of ugly cuts, maltreatment 
such as no competent reviser would have made or any reput- 
able company suffered. Some confirmation of this conclusion 
comes to hand from the fact that the play was issued by a 
publisher who was not the owner of the copyright. But, 
disputable points apart, Mr. Jenkins’s book is a good book, 
and cannot safely be ignored by any thoroughgoing student 
of Elizabethan drama. 

W. J. LAWRENCE, 
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The Serial Universe 
by J. W. Dunne 


The new and epoch making book by the author 
of An Experiment with Time. Vf Mr. Dunne is 
right human immortality ceases to be an article 
of faith ; it becomes a logical necessity. ‘A sheer 
delight to read.’— Manchester Guardian. 10/6 


Art and Industry 
by Herbert Read 


In Art Now Mr. Read explained and justified 
modern developments in painting. His new 
book shows how the same artistic spirit has be- 
gun to affect the design of objects in everyday 
use. An exciting and original production, with 
120 large illustrations. 12/6 


Twentieth-Century Houses 
by Raymond McGrath 


The progress and revolution in Domestic Archi- 
tecture since 1900: planning, construction,equip- 
ment and decoration. There are over 120 large 
illustrations showing the work of the leading 
modern architects from all over the world. To 


be published November 29. 21/- 


The Saar 
by Margaret Lambert 


The most authoritative survey of the field in 
which an international crisis of the first magni- 
tude is developing. Miss Lambert’s book is 
based on personal knowledge and upon access 
to the Peace Conference papers permitted by 
the Foreign Office. 7/6 


Poker: how to play and win 
by Maurice Ellinger 
With a preface by HUBERT PHILLIPS 


The first complete book published in this country 
on all forms of Poker. The interesting chapter 
on psychology, if mastered, will be sufficient to 
make most losing p'ayers winners. 5/- 


My Best Play 


Chosen by Clifford Bax, Clemence Dane, Somerset 
Maugham, John van Druten, A. A. M Ine, C. K. 
Munro, Lennox Robinson, and Noel Coward. 


600 pages. 8/6 





FABER & FABER 





Contract Bridge 


Red Book on Play 
by Ely Culbertson 


Mr. Cubertson’s eagerly awaited work on the 
play of cards at Contract Bridgs. It has been 
in preparation for many years and includes new 
and revolutionary methods cover:ng all leads 
and play. The famous Blue Book dealt with 
bidding only. 600 pages. 7/6 


The Endless Furrow 
a novel by A. G. Street 
6th thousand 


*The best novel I’ve met this season.’—New 
English Weekly. ‘Certainly his best . . . a really 
creative artist..—Country Life. ‘Au epic of the 
land.’—Howard Spring: Evening Standard. 17/6 


Thinking Aloud 
by A. G. Street 


A new volume of robust essays by the famous 
farmer and author. ‘The country is here... 
his pictures glow with contented realism.’— 


Sunday Times. With 8 photographs. 6/- 


Man of Aran 
by Pat Mullen 


In great demand. Recommended by the Book 
Society. ‘ We read with bated breath his vigor- 
ous, straightforward book..—The Times. ‘As 
amusing as it is exciting.’—Nezws-Chronicle. 
‘This fascinating story.—Daily Herald. With 
16 photographs. 8/6 


The Holy Mountain 
by Bhagwan Shri Hamsa 
With an introduction by W. B. YEATS 


*A hard and hazardous pilgrimage to an almost 
inaccessible mountain in Tibet. This book of 
transparent honesty, simple dignity, shining 


faith."—Country Life. With 3 illustrations. 8/6 


Farmer’s Glory ¢/lustrated 
a novel by A. G. Street 


* Book illustration at its best. A delightful book 
that is already a classic.’- —Compton Mackenzie : 
Daily Mail. With numerous wood-cuts by 
Gwendolen Raverat. 8/6 
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Poe 
Edgar Allan Poe. A Critical Biography. By Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


BrocRAPHER Quotina J. R. LOWELL : 
** Here comes Poe with his raven like Barnaby Rudge. 
Three-fifths of him genius, two-fifths sheer fudge.” 

REVIEWER: Query ? Is a man who is only three-fifths genius 
a genius ? 

BrocrRarner: If you are suggesting that Poe was not one of the 
zreatest poets vou have no business reviewing my book. 

ReEviEweR: Let us agrec to differ. 

BroGraPHER: Proceed. 

AccorDING to the wrapper, this book takes Poe as “ one 
of ‘the great formative influences on modern literature,” 
and sets out to analyse “the sources and development of 
Poe’s own creative. capacity.” The second portion of her 
object the biographer has done with striking competence 
-——in so far as anyone could analyse the sources and meandering 
development of a writer whose work is as varied, both in 
quality and kind, as Poe’s. If there is a weakness in the 
book it is that Poe was certainly not one of the great formative 
influences on modern literature, though he did have a limited 
influence on @ particular section of modern poetry; and 
to have taken him for what he was not could not fail to 
give this biography a quality of overstatement. One hastens 
to say that in the case of Dame Una Pope-Hennessy so 
much enthusiasm has its recompense. She writes quietly, 
and of all matters of fact judicially, and as she is not given 
to dramatic effect she sometimes even underwrites—of the 
last days of Poe for example. In such a biographer a 
somewhat over-warm admiration for Poe’s work is a weleome 
offset to the strange calm with which she describes what 
to others must seem the details of a terrible and harrowing 
life. 

But, though it is welcome, is it well-found ?) Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy has chosen to keep her emotions intact for 
the works of Poe and for them alone. Are they big enough 
for that? The labour, for instance, that she devotes to 
such ‘ fudge” as those barbaric and over-romantic red- 
velvet-and moonlight-tales is altogether disproportionate to 
their merit. One feels, in fact, that there has occurred 
here a certain atrophy of the critical faculty, and that had the 
biographer shared some more of her emotional surge with the 
drama of Poe’s life it would have been far better, since 
the sad truth is that this poet's life is far more interesting 
than his work. To give another example, where former 
biographers saw three villains in Poe’s life, his guardian, 
his mother-in-law, and himself, Dame Una Pope-Hennessy 
refuses to see any villains at all. And this is not merely 
beeause she is trying to be just—as she undoubtedly is 
trying—-but simply because she is absorbed in the task of 
writing another Road to Xanadu. Poe, to her, apparently, 
is so important that the business of assessing blame here 
and blame there is a trivial affair beside the business of 
tracing the development of his genius. 

To give one last example, only in one place does she really 
Jet her emotions engage themselves actively in the circum- 
stances of Poc’s life, and that is when she is angered by 
those silly New York blue-stockings who pestered Poe in 
his last years. There she is inconsistent, for they had no 
influence on his life, whereas Allan or Mrs. Clemm had, and 
if it is a question of upbraiding folly the most foolish person 
of all was Edgar Poe himself. It may be replied that one 
must not blame a thwarted genius. But, as Lowell observed, 
Poe had genius, though he was not one ; and can you thwart 
three-fifths of a genius ? 

This, to be sure, is a criticism of premises, rather than a 
criticism of a book, and I willingly admit that it is therefore 
a debatable criticism. Leaving it aside, this may be regarded 
as a thoroughly competent study containing everything 
of value now known about Poe. Its most pleasing qualities 
are a dry sense of humour and a warm personal feeling for 
the American scene. It is the fate of some such books 
to be skimmed rather than read and given away rather 
than housed. This contains too much solid matter to be 
one of them. 

Brocraruen (coldly): I admire 
not approve of your criticism, 

REVIEWER (warmly): I do not approve of your conclusions 
but I admire your book. 

TOGETHER (sweetly) : 


your conclusions but I do 


Let us agree to differ. 
Srin O'Faoriin, 








Science Made Plain 


Simple Science. By E. N. da C. Andrade and Julian Huxley, 
(Oxford: Blackwell. 8s. 6d.) j 
Biology for Everyman. By Sir J. Arthur Thomson. 
(Dent. 15s.) 
Tours through the World of Science. 
(McGraw-Hill. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir is a very difficult thing to make the truths of science plain, 
to the man in the street. One might say it was hopeless,’ 
I am reminded of the story of the Russian dancer who was’ 
asked what she meant by a certain dance: she replied, that! 
if her meaning could be conveyed in a few simple words why 
should she go to the very. great pains of dancing it? The 
scientist might equally complain that if the truth has lain 
hidden from all but the largest and most acute intelligences, 
how can the mere medium of words make it accessible to the 
seatter-brained vulgar? Scientific truth is not a fortress, 
which when it has been stormed by the soldier can be thrown 
open to the twopence-paying civilian to wheel his perambulator 
in. It is more like a mountain—almost as hard to climb for 
those who come after as for those who went before. 

Yet the attempt must be made, one recognizes that. For 
science is today what religion was-—an attempt to discover 
the nature of Nature; the reflex of the human mind to the 
stimulus of perception. Every religion has to broaden its 
base among the simple: science must, too. But how shall 
the infirm be made even partially to apprehend that mountain, 
which clearly they cannot climb ? 

There are two possible techniques. The climber may take 
them for carriage-exercise among the foothills. He may 
demonstrate to them, on an easy slope, the elements of the 
method of climbing. After all, he will suggest to them, the 
mountain is only another slope like this-—higher of course, 
and steeper, but not in its nature dissimilar (and of those 
conditions which are peculiar to the climbing of very great 
heights he will say nothing). The other technique is totally 
different. He will neglect the literal similitude of the foot- 
hills. He will play the poet’s part—he will try, that is to 
say, to image to them those peaks which they cannot approach, 
He will describe the mountain, show them pictures of it, 
models of it; he will take them to look at its outline from 
far off. 

Of religions, the first technique is that adopted by Islam, 
for example: a few simple dogmas, that can be believed 
by anyone capable of belief at all ; and a few simple if drastic 
rules of conduct, that all believers can practise. The second 
technique is the technique of the Sermon on the Mount— 
the technique of the picture, of the parable. To turn to 
science, the first is the technique of the stinks-master at a 
public school. The second is the technique of the mathe- 
matical physicist. 

The suggestion that the scientist, that exact fellow, speaks 
to us in parables, may come with a slight shock to some 
readers : yet such is the fact. For the discoveries in physics 
which have made the last quarter-century spectacular cannot 
be expressed literally in language. Language is a vehicle 
invented to meet the needs of common experience : but the 
experiences of the physicist are beyond-the common, and do 
not obey the axioms of the common. Though numbers can 
express them literally, words cannot. Consider light, for 
example. We were brought up on a _ wave-theory—to 
believe that light is waves in the ether. But that, though a 
true parable, is not literal truth. For now comes the quantum- 
theory, showing that in certain respects light must be con- 
sidered as a volley of particles. Or consider the electron, 
which we were taught to regard as a kind of particle. Now 
comes the technique of wave-mechanics, which shows to us the 
electron behaving in certain respects like waves. Waves that 
are particles, and particles that are waves ? Taken literally, 
the two theories are contradictory ... but then, taken 
literally it is a contradiction to call mankind both a flock of 
sheep and the ground where a sower goes forth to sow his 
seed. 

This necessity of speaking in parables is most marked in 
physics, at present, because it is the most advanced of the 
sciences. But as each science passes beyond what is directly 
under its nose and reaches the mathematical stage, the same 
thing comes about. It is rapidly coming about in biology, 
for instance—it has long been implicit in any account of the 
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behaviour of genes. As the science of biology advances, so 
will the necessity of parables to disseminate its discoverics 
increase. 

The danger of this method of popularization, of course, is 
the same for science as for religion—the danger that the 
parable will be taken literally, or at least that the frontier 
between the literal and the metaphorical will be ill-drawn. 
How great this danger is we have had ample witness lately, 
if we needed any, in the spate of dinner-table talk about rela- 
tivity and the curvature of space! Perhaps it is for fear of 
this danger that Professors Andrade and Huxley, in the first 
book under review, stick so strictly to the foothills. ~ It is 
strange to find a modern compendium of vulgate science 
wherein the name of Einstein is not mentioned, nor are 
electrons, nor are chromosomes ! ‘Wherein the whole subject 
of heredity is covered in five hundred words, without any 
allusion to sex! Indeed, recent radical discoveries play little 
or no part in this book. But, granted its limitations, it is 
extremely good of its kind. It is not a compendium of know- 
ledge at all, nor even a skeleton—rather it is an appetizer. 
It tells the reader a-great deal about his immediate environ- 
ment, and it does so accurately and without dullness. The 
biological chapters especially are written with great skill ; 
most notably in the picture they present of the clements of 
physiology. There is, of course, a complete absence of 
chichi, for which one cannot be too thankful. 

' Sir J. Arthur Thompson's posthumous work is of a very 
different kind. To begin with, it is vast and elaborately 
detailed : a leisurely survey of the whole field of living things. 
And yet I cannot but feel that it is misnamed. The more of 
it one reads, the more one feels that Sir Arthur was a natu- 
ralist, not a biologist at all. His interest is in a minute in- 
spection of the picture presented by nature: he keeps, of 
course, a few theoretical bees in his bonnet, and lets them out 
when opportunity arises, but primarily he is not a scientist ; 
his biases, his emphases are not scientific. How can I illus- 
trate the difference ? To the biologist there are at the present 
moment few creatures so interesting as the drosophila melano- 
gaster, the inconspicuous fruitfly ; because its short life-span 
and this and that render it peculiarly amenable to certain 
experiments. But Sir Arthur was without question more 
interested in the partridge, because of the beauty of its 
plumage. 

‘ Regarded, however, as a survey of Natural History, this 
book is as admirable a one as you can hope to find. The last 
book of these three is inconsiderable, and serves no particular 
purpose. It is aimed at children, and shows this by a tommy- 
rot dressing about roads and sign-posts and so on. Of course, 
in writing for children one should attack the imagination. 
But one should do it with the subject itself (as Professor 
Andrade and Professor Huxley do), not with a let’s-pretend 
coating of it. It is no good coating dull facts with cheap 
sugar-- or the child will lick off the sugar and leave the facts. 

Ricuwarpd HvugGies, 


The Italian Scene 


Beyond the Alps. By Ion 8. 
8s. 6d.) 


Munro. (Alexander Maclehose. 
TuEsE essays by the Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post take us from Vitipeno in the Alps, past the Lago di 
Garda, where d’Annunzio lives in solitary splendour, along 
the Adriatic by the beach of Rimini, where St. Anthony 
preached to the fishes and great fashionable hotels now stand 
“ (but (writes Mr. Munro) no resort is allowed a selfish concentra- 
tion on paying holiday-makers ... the local Podesta sees to it 
that by no means inferior stretches of beach are devoted to the 
poorer guests . . . children are given their holiday on the basis 
of a right guaranteed by Government as the custodian of national 
health) and by the Castle of Gradara where Paolo so fatally kissed 
Francesca, to Redipuglia, Siena, Florence, the Lake of Nemi, to 
Rome and its Campagna, and to Sicily.” 

The illustrations are superb. 

Among the most interesting essays are those on the Cult 
of Nemi, whose woodland lake was the starting point and 
end of Sir James Frazer's Golden Bough; and on a Tuscan 
girl “ diviner” who discovered some Etruscan tombs (in 
the author's presence) at Leprignano, thirty miles north of the 
capital. There is a chapter on the Protestant Cemetery in 
Rome; and another on the Codice Cavalleresco Italiano 


which to this day governs duelling in Italy (although the 
practice has been severely prohibited by the Fascist yovern. 
ment); and a good description of the marvellous marionettes 
of Palermo, who keep alive the traditions of Charlemagne 
and his paladins: 

“ They epitomize the beginnings of the social history of our con. 
tinent . . . and preserve the symbols of the ardent virtues which, 
championed by knighthood, marked our egress from the Dark 
Ages.” 

In “ A Merry-go-round,”’ Mr. Munro glances Jingle-like at 
Turin, Genoa, Milan, Venice, Bologna, Naples, Palermo, 
Florence, Rome, rendering the quintessential atmosphere of 
each. Here are some examples of his methed : 


** Bologna all askew. 
modern laboratories. 


. . . Ultra-mediaeval monuments. Ultra. 
Snug restaurants where everything seems 
made and served with cheese.” ‘ An Italian city representative of 
all Italian cities, Florence. . . . Everything of race, of strife, peace, 
art, buildings, and life . . . can be sensed in Florence. . . . In 
the heart of the city is the Etruscan Apollo. His eyes gaze sar. 
donically through Greece and Rome. From the Alps to Sicily 
all once bowed down before him. His spirit is still there.” 
“Eternal Rome. Infernal din. At mid-day, time-guns bang and 
sirens howl on the Seven Hills. Imperial greatness in strident 
rebirth. . . . Takes a long time to discover Rome. Best dono 
under a clear moon. . . . In Trastevere, bright cosiness. Wine- 
shops and song. The Vatican, asleep but sleepless. No city in 
Europe so soothing by night, none so nerve-wracking by day.” 
All who have been to these cities will recognize how much 
Mr. Munro contrives to say of them in little space. 

Less successful, perhaps (at least by comparison with other 
accounts---such as Maurice Hewlett’s) is the description of 
the Palio at Siena, that curious mediaeval horse-race for which 
tourist agents now reserve seats throughout the civilized 
world. One or two of the other essays—for instance “ An 
American Survey ” and ** Search for Romance”’ are so trifling, 
not to say inept, that I cannot understand how a writer of 
Mr. Munro’s sensitiveness could have permitted them to appear 
in such a_ beautiful volume. Perhaps, however, these 
blemishes do but enhance the complexion of the whole writing, 
which glows with an inner light. ‘ All books are as nothing 
compared to the magic of an Italian August night.” That is 
the last sentence, and it is a fitting conclusion. Yet this 
book, with its gaiety and brilliance, and occasional lapses of 
mood, does convey a true and charming sketch of the Italian 
scene. I. Yreats-Brown., 


Triviality and Truth 


Sherborne, Oxford, and Cambridge. By Mrs. Ernest Stewart 


Roberts. © (Martin. Hopkinson. 7s. 6d. 
Pleasant Places. By George A. Birmingham, (Heinemann. 
15s. 


One Crowded Hour. By Count Bohdan K. de Castellane, 
(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue first secret about a good autobiography is the fact 
that there is no such thing as triviality, if only the author 
is endowed with sincerity and truth. In the map of life 
incidents count for very little, character for very much; 
and the best autobiography is that in which character 
emerges from reminiscence and reflection. Here are some 
sufficiently suggestive examples to the point. 

It would be difficult to imagine a simpler, serener life than 
that of Mrs. Roberts, yet its friendly, fragrant, rather old- 
fashioned record is replete with personality and charm, 
She was a daughter of Dr. Harper, the founder of the fortunes 
of Sherborne School; and her early recollections relate, 
from the standpoint of a bright, observant girl, the story 
of a headmaster’s strenuous, creative genius. The author 
was just of age when her father was transferred to the 
headship of Jesus College, Oxford, and she was soon im- 
mersed in the mild pleasures of University Society. In 
her thirtieth year she married a Cambridge don, who became 
Master of Caius; and her entire life has thus been spent in 
the comparatively calm backwaters of scholastic and academic 
interests. On the surface such a record might seem to 
promise triviality; but the natural sincerity and quict 
humour of Mrs. Roberts’s brief autobiography fill every 
page with. attraction. Her picture of Sherborne will delight 
all Old Shirburnians of whatever generation, even those 
who, with the present reviewer, could put up a better case 
for the difficult headmastership of Canon Young. The 
Oxford chapter sparkles with shrewd little character- 


“sketches ; and there is a mellow air of hospitable sympathy 
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Biographies and Memoirs 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. By J. L. GARVIN. Volume III. 1895 to 


the close of 1900: Empire and World-Policy. Illustrated. 


INDIA: MINTO AND MORLEY, 1905-1910. 


Illustrated. 


SIR GEORGE GOLDIE, Founder of Nigeria. 
WELLESLEY (LADY GERALD WELLESLEY), 


STEPHEN GWYNN. Illustrated. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR LOWRY COLE. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. Illustrated. 


21/- 
By MARY, COUNTESS OF — 
/- 


A Memoir. ty DOROTHY 
with a Historical Introduction — by 


8/6 


Edited by MAUD LOWRY COLE and 
12/6 


Lowry Cole was one of Wellington’s best Divisional Commanders. 


SIR ROBERT MORANT. A Great Public Servant. 


M.A., LL.D.,.author of Gordon and the Sudan. Illustrated. 


ty BERNARD M. ALLEN, 
12/6 


LETTERS OF GEORGE DEMPSTER TO SIR ADAM FERGUSSON : 1756 to 


1813. With some account of his Life. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, 1809-1849. A Critical Biography. 


HENNESSY. 


MY COUSIN, F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ALICE JAMES: Her Brothers—Her Journal. 


ROBESON BURR. 


GOD’S POCKET: A Romantic Biography. 
Cranberry Isles, Maine. By RACHEL FIELD. 


Edited by JAMES FERGUSSON. 
Illustrated. 18/- 


By UNA POPE- 
10/6 


By MAUD HOWE ELLIOTT. 
Illustrated. 10/6 

Edited with an Introduction by ANNA 
10/6 


The Story of Captain Samuel Hadlock, of 
7s. 6d. 


Two Books Recommended by the Book Society 
THE RUSSIAN JOURNALS OF MARTHA AND CATHERINE WILMOT : 


1803-1808. 


Edited with an 


Introduction 


and Notes by the MARCHIONESS OF 


LONDONDERRY and H. MONTGOMERY HYDE, F.R.Hist.S., author of The Rise of 


Castlereagh. Illustrated. 


MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE: A Study in Deterioration. By 


SOMERSET WARD. 


21/- 


REGINALD 
18/- 


In Fiction—DO NOT MISS 


CAPTAIN NICHOLAS 
Hugh Walpole 


COLLECTED DOG STORIES 

Rudyard Kipling 
HOW LIKE AN ANGEL 

A. G. Macdonell 


BESIDE A NORMAN TOWER 
Mazo de la Roche 


DEFY THE FOUL FIEND 
John Collier 


PROVINCIAL LADY IN AMERICA 
E. M. Delafield 





LOST HORIZON $3 (lawthornden Prize) 
James Hilton 


WINDFALLS (Steries—Poems—Plays) 
Sean O’Casey 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND 
Edward Shanks 


OLD MAN’S BIRTHDAY 
Richmal Crompton 


THE SEVEN PILLARS 
Fernandez Florez 


Translated from the Spanish by Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell. A satire on modern Itfe, 


(All prices are net.) 
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about the account of a Master’s wife in her relations with 
undergraduates and their elders. The femininity which 
peeps out in the descriptions of dresses and parties recalls 
a world of fashion long since out of date, while at every 
turn a delightfully sympathetic temperament, playing upon 
shrewd reflection, inspires a book which will not easily be 
forgotten. 


** A chronicle of small parochial beer,” says Canon Hannay 
in his tale of Pleasant Places, ** would make dull reading,” 
and forthwith proceeds to prove the contrary by infusing 
a good deal of parochial record with the vitality of humour 
and worldly wisdom. An- Irishman born, Canon Hannay 
has spent much of his time in his native country, and he 
appreciates its people as only a native can. He began his 
education in England, at Temple Grove and Haileybury, 
and has returned there in his ministry at Mells and in London ; 
but he was never very happy or successful at school, and, 
though he made many friends at Mells, and learnt in time 
to love the placid rural charm of Somerset, his “ spiritual 
home * was always among the hills of Connemara and the 
affectionate Irish peasantry of whom he writes with genial, 
humorous zest.’ All the world knows * George A. Birming- 
ham’ as a man of humour and goodwill, and his humour 
has helped him round many an awkward corner. “ Even 
being very poor is good fun,” he says, ‘if you take it the 
right way, and being burnt in effigy has its amusing side, 
if you do not get angry about it.” And through these varied 
reminiscences of country ministry, dramatic authorship, 
novel-writing, travel, and war-service, there radiates con- 
tinually the golden gift of “taking things the right way,” 
refusing to “ get angry about” the trivial annoyances of 
the day's work, and of preserving, through good days and 
bad, a constant faith in the growing pattern of life, which 
might conceivably be misjudged as superstition, if it were 
not true that some sort of superstition nestles perennially 
in the heart of all religious belief. 

One Crowded Hour transports us into a very different 
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atmosphere, with incident, adventure, excitement and noise 
on every other page. Indeed one might be tempted to say that 
it is not one hour alene of the Count de Castellane’s auto. 
biography that is crowded, but every hour that passes in 
his swift review. Though still a young man, the Count 
has seen enough of the raw of life to furnish half a dozen 
volumes. His family has an heroic heritage. In Provence 
it can trace its historical record for 1,100 years, while the 
Polish branch to which he belongs has been settled in that 
distressful country since the middle of the sixteenth century, 
In his home in the Ukraine he was first put on horse-back 
at eight months old; -his boyhood was familiar with wolf- 
hunts and all-night cabarets, under the conduct of a gay 
old unele; and he was still an undergraduate when his 
father’s death left him almost penniless. How he made 
his way by virtue of his own ability, until he became King’s 
Messenger to the last of the Romanoffs ; what he saw and 
understood of Russian Imperial life, and of the execrated 
Raspoutin, to whom he is more generous than the common 
judgement ; and how he escaped from his ruined country, 
with his life in his hand, all these things make up a record 
of thrilling intensity and force. Nothing trivial here, to 
be sure; but, after all, the true antiseptic of literature is 
charm. One reads the Count de Castellane with avidity; 
but it is to the Sherborne of Dr. Harper’s daughter and to 
the Westport of Canon Hannay that one will return again. 


ArtTHUR WAUGH. 


The Insane Root 


The Mystic Mandrake. By C. J. S. Thompson. 


As lately as 1916 a labourer at Headington, near Oxford, 
dug up a root which he believed to be a mandrake ; and 
the drawing of it provided by Mr. Thompson gives him every 
excuse. How often “ the mystic root ” so closely resembles 
the human form is impossible to conjecture, but if one in 
every hundred came so near, we need not wonder at one of 
the widespread and obstinate legends in history. 


(Rider. 15s.) 


** And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth. .. .” 


Most people’s acquaintance with the legend is covered by 
this and by Iago’s reference. Yet even these, alluding to 
two features among dozens, are incomplete. The root had 
many medicinal virtues besides that of an opiate: the 
uprooting was not only noisy, but required a definite ritual. 
Of many accounts quoted by Mr. Thompson, the following 
is a fair sample : 


“Go to the gallows hill on a Friday evening before the sun has 
set, having stopped your ears with wax or pitch, taking with you 
a black dog that has no patch of white on his body. When you 
come to the plant, make three crosses over it and dig the soil 
away round its roots till they remain to the earth by a few slender 
fibres. Now, bring up the black dog, take a string and tie one 
end of the string to the animal’s tail and the other end to the 
mandrake. 

Next, hold out a piece of bread taking care to keep it beyond 
its reach and retreating rapidly as you do so. In its eagerness 
to snatch the bread, the dog will strain and tug at the string and 
thus wrench the mandrake out of the ground. At the awful yell 
which the plant utters in the process, the dog drops dead to the 
ground. 

Then pick up the plant, wash it clean in red wine, wrap it in 
white and red silk and lay it in a casket. But you must not 
forget to bathe it every Friday and to give it a new shirt every 
new moon.” 


The gallows location is optional, and there are many 
variants, such as the drawing of magic circles round the plant, 
facing west, stopping up the ears, or blowing a blast upon 


a horn: but in essentials the ritual remained the same for 
centuries. The mandrake crops up almost everywhere. 


The ancient Hebrews valued it as a cure for sterility, and 
belief in its efficacy is said still to persist among orthodox 
Jews in America. The Egyptians had a high opinion of its 
qualities, making it the main ingredient in their elixir of 
life, and crediting it with various magical powers. In one 
of their accounts appears what is probably the first reference 
to the root’s peculiar shape. The idea that the upreoting 
involved danger is many times expressed in Greek literature, 
An illustration to a sixth-century manuscript of Dioscorides 
shows that the practice of using a dog in self-protection 
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by Josephus, in his account of the plant baaras, which Mr. 
Thompson from its properties thinks to belong to the species 
of mandragora. Pliny refers to the danger, in purely medical 
ss $ 

“Persons ignorant of its properties are apt to be struck dumb 
by the odour “of this plant when in excess, and too strong a dose 
of the juice is productive of fatal results ” ; 
but he does not appear to know anything about the use of 
dogs. The Herbarium of an eleventh-century leech, trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon, gives elaborate directions for up- 
rooting. <A hundred years later, it is the cry of the mandrake 
that is dangerous, rather than the smell. From then on 
belief in the legend became practically universal. The 
human resemblance was accentuated by skilful carvers, till 
the artificial mandrake became more popular than the real 
as a talisman both in love and business. Jeanne d’Are was 
accused of carrying a mandrake mannikin in her bosom. She 
replied that 


“she did not know what a mandrake was. She had never had 


one, but she had heard say there was one near her town, though 
she had never seen it. She had been told that a mandrake was 
a dangerous thing and difficult to keep. She did not know what 
it was used for.’ ‘When questioned about the particular mandrake 
which she admitted to have heard about, she answered that ‘ she 
had been told it was in the ground under a hazel-tree, but the 
exact spot she did not know.’ Asked as to the use to which a 
mandrake is put, she replied that ‘she had heard that it caused 
money to come, but that she did not believe it, and the voices 
that spoke to her had never said anything to her on the subject.’ ” 


The superstition had its grimmer side : 


“In 1603 a woman named Margaret Ragum Bouchery, tho wife 
of a Moor, was hanged as a witch at Romorantin near Orleans, on 
being convicted of having kept and fed a living mandrake fiend 
which was stated to be in the form of a female ape.” 


Mr. Thompson’s style is sometimes odd, as if infected by 
some of the ancient manuscripts he has transcribed, but 
there can be no doubt as to the care and pains with which 
he has compiled this unusually interesting book. 

L, A. G. STRONG, 
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History in Rhymes 


A Box of Dates for Children. By Geoffrey Moss. 
Sanderson. 5s.) 


(Cobden 


Most English writers seem to have, the itch at one time or 
another to write the history of the world. Major Moss ig 
more modest and has limited himself to his own country, 
The origin of his book was the need of a simple and sym- 
pathetic textbook from which to teach his own son; now, 
polished and embellished, he offers it to other parents. It 
consists of two elements: a straightforward and unexcep- 
tionable précis, with a few mildly ironical reflections, and a 
series of rhymes designed to render the salient facts more easily 
memorable. It is in this, the more important part of the 
book, that Major Moss has allowed himself to be led away 
from the simplicity of his original scheme. Some of the 
rhymes are in the best tradition. I do not know whether 
this method is still in use at modern schools. I daresay 
not, but most of us who enjoyed an old-fashioned education 
can still remember our gender rhymes long after Latin hag 
become a very dead language to us, and an essential part 
of their permanent quality is the element of silliness that 
runs through them. Major Moss is altogether too clever; 
** Hengist and Horsa, covered in brine, 
Landed at Thanet, Four Forty-nine.” 


is excellent. So is the verse beginning 


** Marching down a Wessex Jane, 
You met a pirate, called a Dane.” 
and I am delighted to see that the rhyme for “* Ten-sixty-six ” 
is still “ Fix” as it was in “ Doggerel Dates” on which I 
was brought up. 
But what could be less useful to a child than the epigram : 
“ Five hundred years ; oh, what a change since Fourteen-Thirty-One 
When E nglishmen burnt Joan of Arc because she made them run, 
For, were she to return today and drive them out of Cannes, 
The French themselves would be the first to take and burn poor 
Jeanne ” 
or the admirable but inappropriate lines on King George V ? 
Children quickly detect and resent an esoteric meaning, but 
I hope that wey piously repeat the couplet on George IV : 
** Last royal patron of the Arts 
He was, alas, too fond of tarts. 
The decorations by Mr. Eric Simon are of variable value. 
Most are charming ; but the drawing of Eleanor of Acquitaine 
is deplorable. EVELYN WavucuH. 


A Christmas Cardus 


Good Days: a Book of Cricket. By Neville Cardus. 
qs. 6d.) 

READING old Defoe the other evening, I was brought up by the 
following: ‘‘ I would propose that the public exercises of 
our youth should by some public encouragement (for penalties 
won't do it) be drawn off from the foolish boyish sports of 
cocking and cricketing, and from tippling, to shooting with a 
firelock (an exercise as pleasant as it is manly and generous).” 
Then came Mr. Cardus’s new book on cricket, and Defoe’s 
concluding words transferred themselves at once to that 
triumphant and matured world, both as it exists in action 
and as Mr. Cardus’s writings reflect it. I wish Defoe could 
return to be convinced of his error, and to read Mr. Cardus. 

The chief quality distinguishing Mr. Cardus among many 
contemporaries whose reports on the great games from hour 
to hour we read with appetite, is best pointed to through 
his own prefatory note on the essays now arranged. They 
were of course contributed to the Manchester Guardian, but 
“written with book publication in view sooner or later.” That 
is, they belonged from the first to a vision, or philosophy, 
of cricket and cricketers which at once gave them large life, 
control, and a deeper purpose than mere details. But this 
assertion is not to be misunderstood. In his third essay, 
** Measure for Measure,” Mr. Cardus drives the “ humbug of 
cricket ” right over the pavilion into Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains. He is no trafficker in the cant which has done our 
rather remorseless game so much harm in partibus infidelium. 
The effigy of W. G., after all, is our tribal deity. 

As an observer of what is passing out in the middle, Mr. 
Cardus has long been pre-eminent. Experience has enriched 
his insight, and not wearied his eyesight cither; where you 
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philosophers and thinkers. 


as unsound, upholding, however, the stupendous genius of our English Newton. This book 
is exquisitely written, a fitting summit to the life-work of one of the world’s greatest 
“Daily Telegraph ” half-column review praises it. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE UNIVERSE 
by James Gordon Stabb 7/6 net 
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PEOPLE 


by NANDOR FODOR, LL.D. 
(Just Published) 7/6 net 16 Illustrations 








Only one word can describe 
this work—stupendous ! 


SUPERNATURAL 


by EDWARD LANGTON, B.D. 


Here are collected together for the first time all the 
evidences of supernatural happenings from the 
Middle Ages till to-day. A book for all Church- 
people. Ghosts walk down the aisles of Church 
(Just Published) 15/- net [History 














A beautiful book on the 
place of Nature in Mysticism 
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and I see a stroke made, he perceives also a psychological 
* signature.” He enjoys his cricket in two times—the 
immediate, and the imaginary; and the thing just done 
may be to him, and to us who find our way by his magnetic 
guidance, the term of a permanent individuality. When 
men have attained the technical glory which we see abounding 
in modern cricket in its higher levels, then this question of 
personal values becomes intense. That underlying contest 
of will which procceds round the wickets is interpreted to us 
by Mr. Cardus with all mastery of human nature and prose 
style. If he continues to add to the said intensity as a 
spectator apprehends it, I almost feel as though I should 
never again dare to witness a Test Match. The adventure 
already involves such a complexity of considerings. One 
bowls, fields, bats, umpires—all the lot, in the spirit; and 
yet, as Mr. Cardus shows us, the argument kas still other 
acute passions. 

Should this problem of a fascinated spectator keep me 
away, I must hope that Mr. Cardus will long continue his 
radiant art, by means of which the best of cricket seems at 
one’s command though the fog blackens round. In Good 
Days, besides eharacter studies of many great players and 
free discourses on aspects of the game, this summer's Test 
Matches are fully recorded (Mr. Cardus’s recording being, as 
I have said, always pregnant with significances). Now, 
the Tests of 1934 must have appeared to many in the light 
of a bleak topic. When one was watching the opening of 
Australia’s second innings at the Oval, with England reduced 
to appointing Woolley wicket-keeper (and a great many libels 
have been uttered on Woolley’s fielding !), there could be 
felt round the ring a glumness, an opinion that the sublime 
was tumbling into the ridiculous. Weaker spirits rebelled, 
and only the use of a leg-theory attack cheered them up. 
Of that mood there is no expansion in Mr. Cardus’s history. 
**For my part,” he says at the beginning of the book, “I 
revelled in the Test Matches of 1934, and I shall remember 
the greatness of them all my life.” He is a severe judge of 
the home side’s performances, but his whole work shines 
with his genius for “ getting on with the game.” 

EpMtUND BLUNDEN. 








GIFTS 
THAT YOUR FRIENDS 


choose for themselves 








There are probably few people with whose 
tastes you are so well acquainted that you can 
choose gifts for them without a certain amount 
of misgiving. But everyone reads—if it be 
only books concerning their particular hobbies 
and interests. What more ideal gift, then, 
than a BOOK TOKEN, exchangeable by your 
friend for the very book he, or she, has been 
wanting to read—and has hesitated to buy. 
However much you wish to spend, you can buy 


one or more BOOK TOKENS to that value. 
Prices are: 

3/6 °- 3/=° 76-106 & 2) 

and multiples of these figures, plus 3d. in each 


case for an attractive little card to bear your 
greeting, your own name and your friend’s. 


BOOK TOKENS 


Your bookseller will be pleased to give you full information 
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Watkins’ Last Journey 


Watkins’ Last Expedition. 

and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
At the conclusion of the British Arctic Air Route Expedition, 
led by Gino Watkins in 1931 and so well described by the 
author of this present book in Northern Lights, Watkins 
had many ambitious plans for the future. He wanted very 
much to sledge across the South Polar plateau from the 
Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea, taking aeroplanes with him, 
in order to find out if the Antarctica were one continent or 
two. Failing that he planned that he himself, Rymill and 
the author should go right round the Arctic circle with 
kayak and dog-sledge, a journey which would have taken three 
years or more and which would have been a splendid oppor- 
tunity for mapping much Arctic territory that had previously 
been inaccessible and unknown. Unfortunately he found 
himself up against the one thing which had not troubled 
him while leading the wild life he loved—money. The Arctic 
Air Route expedition had cost £13,000, and it seemed likely 
that either of his new schemes, especially the Antarctic, 
must cost almost as much or perhaps more. But he was 
convinced that money would be found: so convinced with 
regard to the Antarctic scheme that he gave up the Arctic 
plan, though reluctantly. It turned out that money was not 
forthcoming at all. After a year of fatiguing disappointment 
and scheming Watkins managed to raise only £800 : and this 
in such a way that he was really bound to the people who 
advanced it. 

These facts are worth mentioning because they seem to 
indicate that every circumstance was working against 
Watkins: it was almost as if the expedition had not to take 
place. And it is bitterly ironical that, after all his desperate 
scheming, Watkins should have been drowned almost before 
the expedition had begun; and still more ironical that he 
should have been drowned by an accident in a kayak, the 
navigation and tricks of which he had learnt like a native. 
The kayak is a long, extremely narrow and light craft, like a 
slender canoe, into which it is just possible for one man to 
squeeze himself; it is both a sporting and hunting craft—- 
that is, it is used not only for necessity, but for trick work, for 
pure amusement. The greatest of kayak tricks, though a 
necessary one, is the roll, by which it is possible for the navi- 
gator to turn clean over in the water and come up again 
without upsetting himself or the craft. Watkins was 
extremely proficient at this, and so capable in a kayak that 
he almost always hunted alone. How he came to drown is a 
mystery. For some reason, perhaps because of superficial 
newspaper reports, we had gained the impression that he was 
drowned while actually rolling a kayak. But there is no proof 
of this. Only the simple fact remains: that he was killed 
almost before this expedition, like his own life, had begun. 

And his death, it seems to me, has taken something away 
from this book. After his death the remaining members of the 
expedition decided, rightly, to go on with their work, and 
this book is mainly an account of their journeys and surveys 
in the Angmazssalik district, with remarks on its flowers, 
birds, people, customs and weather. It is a great tribute to 
the three men that, though three is the minimum safe number 
for most Arctic work, and that one of that number had to 
stay at the base to record the weather, they came back with 
their work completed. They were very often in danger. 
Mr. Chapman does not hesitate to say when they were afraid, 
knowing very well that fear is inseparable from courage ; 
though it is typical of him and his kind that he never mentions 
when they were courageous. And they were often courageous, 

Even so, something is lacking. Indubitably it is the spirit 
of the man who died; the spirit of which Mr. Augustine 
Courtauld speaks in his excellent preface : 

‘*‘He went neither for adventure nor for fame, nor for science, 
but because he wanted to do what he did. It was the life he 
loved. If there is little about him in these pages it is because 
he died so soon. Such is the way with men of his spirit who 
cannot accept defeat when their plans fail, who ask no help where 
none is offered.” 

Reading that, one realizes how hard it must have been to 
write some part, if not all, of this book. And to say that the 
book is not only worthy of Watkins, but a tribute and a 
memorial to him also, is to give it the kind of praise that at 
least these men will understand. H. FE. Bates. 


By F. Spencer Chapman. (Chatto 
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Stefan iw eig 
ERASMUS 


‘He writes with zest and eloquence... 
and has drawn an arresting picture of 
the contrast between Luther and 
Erasmus.’—Observer. 10/6 net 


A BOOK GUILD CHGICE 
Compton 


Mackenzie 


PRINCE CHARLIE AND 
HIS LADIES 


‘Mr. Mackenzie has produced nearly 


300 pages of close research .. . with a 
brilliant delicacy.” — Derby Evening 
Telegraph. 10/6 net 


Earl Jellicoe 
THE SUBMARINE PERIL 


‘A vigorous defence of the Admiralty’s 
anti-submarine policy during the critical 
year of 1917, when the author was First 
Sea Lord.’—Daily Telegraph. 8/6 net 


The Riddle of 


oD unt deanndd:, LANGHORNE 
GIBSON & J. E. T. HARPER 


‘A detailed vivid narrative, based on 
Admiral Harper’s unique knowledge of 
the battle. —.\Wanchester Guardian. 

With 14 Battle Diagrams. 12/6 net 


Prineess 
Radziwill 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


‘Princess Radziwill, endowed with a 

brilliant mind, a fearless nature, and 

. . historic sense . . . has nobly vindi- 
cated a maiigned woman.’ 

—Cercit Roperts in the Sunday Times. 
10/6 net 





New Novels 


Warwick Deeping 
THE MAN ON THE WHITE HORSE 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 
GALLYBIRD 


George R. Preedy 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
CORNELIS BLAKE 





Joan Sutherland 








ONE MAN’S JOURNEY 
7/6 net each 
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“I felt it my duty to tell the whole story, and by it, please 
God, I will stand.”—Davip Lioyp GEORGE. 


THE 
WAR MEMOIRS OF 
DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE 


Illustrated. Volumes Ill, IV. 
Each 2] /= net 


Volumes |, Il. 


“ I have known all the great men of my time in this land of 
ours and many beyond it.’ 


JOURNALS and LETTERS of 
REGINALD 
VISCOUNT ESHER 


Illustrated. Voiume Il. 


Each 255 = net 


CASAR IS DEAD 


by JACK LINDSAY 
Author of ROME FOR SALE 
“A book of flesh and tlood. Mr. Lindsay has succeeded 
trilliantly.””—TIMEs. 
3/6 net 


THE PROGRESS TO 
THE LAKE 


by RICHARD HERON WARD 


Actl.or of THE COMPELLED HERO 


“« Mr. Heron Ward can write really well and here, as in 


his other books, there are passages of genuine beauty.” — 
RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


7/G net 


THE TRUMPET IN 
THE DUST 


by CONSTANCE HOLME 
“She is indubitatly the most important living woman 
writer of prose fiction.” BIRMINGHAM Post. 
10/6 net 
Acd in this editizn, the beauty of her work is enhanced 
with six woodcuts by 


CLARE LEIGHTON 
who is both euthor and illustrator of 


THE WOOD THAT CAME BACK 


5/- net 


Volume I. 


THE 
OrDERS, MEDALS AND 
DECORATIONS OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
by CAPTAIN ARTHUR JOCELYN 


“ An international work produced on a magnificent and 
sumptuous scale.”’—TIMEs. 


£33 3 © net 


IVOR NICHOLSON AND WATSON 


LIMITED 
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FROM 


SCRIBNERS 


ISAAC NEWTON 
by Lows Trenchard More 


‘A monument of modern scholarship ; and, 
without any doubt, the best biography of 
Newton that has yet appeared.”—RICHARD 
STRACHEY in The New Statesman and Nation. 
“At this long last a complete account of 
Newton’s character and career.”—Morning 
Post. 

“The most comprehensive and_ critical 
(biography) yet published.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 18s. net. 


LIST 


AMERICA’S TRAGEDY 
by James Truslow Adams 


“Mr. Adams’s last book is, in one way at 
least, his best and most significant.””—LORD 
EUSTACE PERCY in the Sunday Times. 

“Mr. Adams’s fine historical study.” — 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CHALLENGE TO 
LIBERTY 
by Herbert Hoover 


** Mr. Hoover sees the facts and states their 
implications plainly.”—s. K. RATCLIFFE in 
The Spectator. 

** This lucidly written and thoughtful treatise.” 
—The Scotsman. 

“One of the most educative and thoughtful 
volumes that has been published for a long 
time.” —The Irish News. 6s. nete 


THE PLATONIC LEGEND 
by Warner Fite 


In this amazing book the mask falls from Plato 
with startling results. The author maintains 
among other things that Plato was no believer in 
equal opportunity, that his sympathies were 
purely aristocratic, and that his conception of 
love was pathological. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIGH COMMAND 
IN THE WORLD WAR 


by Captain W. D. Puleston, 
Director of Naval Intelligence, U.S.N. 


With an Introduction by 
GENERAL SIR IAN Hamitton, G.C.B., D.S.O. 


Covers the political, naval and military 
activities of the World War, developing first 
the policies of the statesmen and, second, the 
strategy and grand tactics employed by the 
High Command in carrying out these policies. 

12s. 6d. net, 
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Poetry In Our Time 

Descent from Parnassus. By Dilys Powell. (Cresset Press, 6s.) 
FIvE or six years ago it was a familiar complaint that no one 
any longer read contemporary poetry—and, such being the 
case, it was of course unlikely that the criticism of contem- 
porary poetry would be any more popular with the common 
reader. Since then circumstances have gradually altered: 
there has been, it is true, no definite ‘ poetic revival,’ but two or 
three important poets who for some time had received the 
respectful attention of the few showed that they could also be 
appreciated by the many, and we have, in addition, witnessed 
the emergence of three or four young writers who first of all 
won an audience by consolidating the technical position gained 
by their immediate predecessors, and then proceeded to estab- 
lish their own poetry as an important living issue, not merely 
as an attribute of a detached * culture.’ Nowa critical harvest 
that is no longer a minority-issue is being reaped from their 
success : the other day Mr. Cecil Day Lewis, himself probably 
the most important poet of the younger generation, produced 
his excellent essay in poetics, A Hope for Poetry. Now 
follows Miss Dilys Powell, whose Descent from Parnassus 
covers roughly the same ground in rather more detail and is 
as valuable a discussion of the changes in form and content 
which have come in English poetry in the last two decades. 

Indeed, in one respect it is still more valuable : excellent 
as was Mr. Day Lewis’s essay, its appeal was somewhat 
restricted by its tone—the familiar one of the preacher 
to the converted. It is the great merit of Miss Powell's 
book that it can be read with equal profit by those who 
start by agreeing with her and by those who do not, although 
——-so persuasively and with such charm does she state 
her case—it is unlikely that many readers will end the book 
still in disagreement. It contains five essays—on D. H. 
Lawrence, on Mr. T. S. Eliot, on Miss Edith Sitwell, on 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, and on the group, now almost  pro- 
verbially identified with the names Auden, Spender, Day 
Lewis, which she calls the Advance Guard. Her essay on 
D. H. Lawrence is an excellent piece of work, one of the best 
things that have been written about him, and that on Mr. Eliot 
is also a valuable analysis. Her chapter on Miss Sitwell is a 
spirited and subtle defence of a certain kind of poetry of 
escape, and she gives a very fair estimate of Mr. Sassoon, 
The final section is an admirably poised and suggestive piece 
of writing, which fulfils in particular one important function 
of all good criticism in making the reader turn again, and with 
a more attentive eye, to the text in question. Each of these 
essays can be read separately with profit, but the effect of the 
collection as a whole is more than correspondingly impressive. 
This is a book which one hopes will enjoy a very large circula- 
tion. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


Short Stories 


Honeymoon. By Malachi Whitaker. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Jorkens Remembers Africa. By Lord Dunsany. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 

Ricochets. By André Maurois. (Cassell. 5s.) 
Silver Collar Boy. By Constance Wright. (Dent. 6s.) 
Sophy Cassmajor. By Margery Sharp. (Barker. 6s.) 
A Froward Child. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber. 2s. 6d.) 
Cathedral Carol Service. By Hugh Walpole. (Faber. 2s. 6d.) 
Tue trouble about short stories is that one is continually 
beginning again: a snatch of pity, of cynicism, of satire, of 
horror. One misses, unless the stories are the expression of 
a writer of great personality, the drive, the accumulative 
effect, of a novel. A book of short stories, if it is to leave 
any clear impression, must be planned as a structural whole 
with a consistent point of view. Mrs. Whitaker is a pro- 
fessional short-story writer ; she is not a novelist on holiday ; 
and one is the more disappointed at the unsatisfactory total 
effect of her volume. Nearly all her stories are well worth 
reading; they are small, realistic studies, precise and 
economical, but they are quite without a common mental 
background to stamp them as Whitaker. One doesn’t— 
Heaven forbid—want any outpouring of cheap pity in Miss 
Mansficld’s manner ; compassion is a quality which has been 
overworked in the short story; but there is nothing here at 
all to hold the stories together. 

One misses too a point of view in M. Maurois’ elegant 
valueless and vain little volume. Most of the twenty-five 
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D. H. LAWRENCE’S 


A Modern 


Lover 


“ The title-story presents Lawrence at his 
most typical. . . . These tales are mostly 
done with the firm control yet delicacy of 
a master.” Times Lit. Supplement. “‘ Mr. 
Noon’ is one of the most light-hearted 
delightful things that Lawrence ever 
wrote.” David Garnett in The New 


Statesman. 
7s. 6d. 


SYBIL BOLITHO’S 


My Shadow as 
I Pass 


“One of the most intimate, one of the 
most poignant, and one of the most com- 
plete revelations of human companion- 
ship and love that was ever written.” 
Compton Mackenzie in The Daily Mail. 

Second Large Printing. 


6d. 


‘C.C.’ and ‘D.G.’s’ 
The English 
in Love 


This new anthology by the compilers of 
“A National Gallery ” will enchant both 
the ordinary reader and the connoisseur. 
Its contents reveal the extraordinary 
diversity of English behaviour and senti- 
ment under the stress of Love. With 
decorations by JOHN AUSTEN. 572 pages. 


6s. 


ANONYMOUS 
The Lawyer’s 
Last Notebook 


The author of “ A Lawyer’s Notebook ” 
(grd printing) and “ More from a Lawyer’s 
Notebook” (2nd printing) here brings 
his meditations on men and affairs to a 
conclusion. With an introduction by 
FILSON YOUNG. 

5s. 


SECKER 





















Among BLACKWOODS New Books 
will be found the following: 





“Gas 33 


The Story of the 
Special Brigade 


with Maps, Charts and 
numerous Illustrations. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL C. H. FOULKES, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., late Royal Engineers and A.D.C, to 
the King. 

With an Introduction by Lord Cavan. 30/- net 


“Unlike any other war book, 


Wonderful collection of maps and 


diagrams, General Foulkes knows much more about gas warfare, in 


theory and in practice, than anybody else in this country 


or perhaps 


in the world, Altogether a most instructive and valuable piece of 


work.” —Birmingham Post. 


“It is rare now to come upon a new war book which adds 
materially to our knowledge. But this is emphatically one that does.” 

-Captain Lippert Hart in the Daily Telegraph. 
“ Sober, authoritative account of the horrors devised during the war, 
and the terrible weapons that remained in reserve—and that can 


be brought into play at short notice. 


The Last Post 
By The Hon. Sir JO W. 
FORTESCUE, LL.D., Lat 
"8/6 net 

With introduction by 

Philip Guedalla. 

“Papers well worth publishing.” 
—The Times. 


Prisoners Grave 


and Gay 


By Lt.-Col. R. C, BOND, D.S 
7/6 er 

“Tucked myself into an arm- 
chair until I had finished it—it 
is amazingly entertaining.” 
Brecunorer Roperts in New 
English Weekly. 
“An interesting book as well as 
a very witty one. 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


’ 
Parson’s Pleasure 
With Portraits. 

By W. S. SWAYNE, _7/6 net 
Sometime Bishop of Lincoln. 
“ The book is well named, There 
is in it no single word of in- 

sincerity, or cant.” 
Sunday Times. 
“The human life-story of a 
very lovable man.” 
—Walsall Observer. 


Tales of the Jesters 


By ROBERT H. HILL. 7/6 net 
“A suggestive and highly enter- 


taining study.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


The Myth of the 
Mystic East 


By Lt.-Col. ROBERT HENRY 
ELLIOT, M.D., Sc.D., F.R.C.S. 
7/6 net 
“Deserves to be read.” 
-M or ening Post. 
“A fascinating ‘book.’ 
—Saturday Review. 


Tales 
From 
The 


Outposts 


In 12 Vols. 
3/6 ea. net 


“Well worth 


the price de- TAL Les FR 


manded and 
something§ 
more.” — Times 
Literary Sup- 
plement. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 








—Daily Mail. 


Chase and Chance 
in Indo-China 


Profuscly illustrated from 
original drawings by the 
author. 

By H. ot STE SMYTH, 
C.M.G 7/6 net 
* Alive pa thrilling with the 

spirit of romance. 
-The Scotsman, 
“The result is ” fascine ating.’ 
—Evening Express, Aberdeen. 


A Windjammer’s 
Half-Deck 


(Now in its 2nd Edn.) 
By “ SHALIMAR.” 7, G 

Hendry.) 7/6 net 
Author of “ Around the Horn 
and Home Again,” ete., 
“Just what such a book ‘esate 
be.”’—-Daily Sketch. 


A General Cargo 
By WESTON MARTYR. 
7/6 net 
Author of “ The Southseaman.” 
“Tales that everyone will enjoy.’ 
—-Birmingham oe, 
“Three hundred and fifteen 
pages of unalloyed delight.” 
—Aberdeen Press and Journai. 


: > 
The Sailor's Way 
By CAPTAIN A. R. EVANS. 
7/6 net 
“Tall ships but no tall stories 
—the book is full of practical 
lore of the sea.””—Sunday Times 
“The real thing with the tang 
of the salt spray in every line.” 
—Daily Mail. 


The Fortune of 
the Sands 


By JAMES LORIMER. 776 net 
Author of “ The Red Se ‘Tgeant, ~ 
“Sons of a Day.” 

“The result is fascinating.” 
—Eveniny Express, Aberdeen. 
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BODLEY HEAD BOOKS 


Dickens 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


Translated by Hamish Miles. 


A study of the lie and work of the 
great English novelist by a peneirating 
French critic. 5s. net. 


Autobiography 
JOHN COWPER POWYS 


“ A genuinely amazing piece of self- 
poriraiture."—The Times. 15s. net. 


I Discover the 
English 
ODETTE KEUN 


A shrewd and witty analysis of the 
English character. 6s. net. 


Edited by 


DOROTHY WOODMAN 


“The most detailed account of German 
re-armament that has yet appeared.” 
—New Siatesman. Illustrated. 10s.6d. net. 


End to Illusion 
A Study of Post-War Europe. 
LEOPOLD 
SCHWARZSCHILD 


A trenchant estimate of Nazi Germany's 
significance for Europe. 7s. 6d. net. 


Adolescence and 


® 
Marriage 
A Study of Sex in Modern Life. 


ROBERT V. STORER ° 


“In view of the ignorance on these 
subjects which still too commonly 
prevails, this book will be found 
useful."’-—Havelock Ellis. 8s. 6d. net. 


Christmas Bodleian and Children’s Book List 
sent free on application. 


VIGO ST., LONDON, W.1 
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tiny stories, without characterization and with the polish one 
associates with French chalk, express a rather patronizing 
sexual cynicism ; and even this not very important or subtle 
point of view, if it had been genuine, might have lent the 
volume drive. But this attitude is contradicted time and 
again by a sentimentality of the deepest kind. One retaing 
at the end an impression (certainly unfair to M. Maurois, the 
biographer) of a writer who has cut himself off from any 
valuable material ; these are the anecdotes of a rather knowing 
diner-out at the best (socially speaking) houses, a tattoo of 
titles and impeccable (again socially speaking) small talk, 
M. Maurois belongs to the school of beauty doctors, those 
writers whom Mr. Wyndham Lewis describes in Men Without 
Art as heightening the more agreeable effects and showing 
their subjects in a rather noble or graceful light. 

It is also the school of Miss Wright, who has written an 
eighteenth-century novelette about a beautiful widow, a 
young artist, and a small negro slave, one of those essentially 
trivial books which are so often praised for beauty of style, 
though the smooth, anonymous and affected writing really, 
I believe, only disguises an inability to write contemporary 
English. There are writers who genuinely find themselves 
more at ease in another century, for whom scholarship takes 
the place of imagination, but Miss Wright is not one of these, 
or her Celia Throckmorton, a young actress, would not have 
been presented as earning five pounds a week at Drury Lane, 
a sum nearly equal to that received by Mrs. Oldfield herself, 
and at the very time when the Drury Lane Theatre was closed 
owing to its patentee’s trouble with the Lord Chamberlain, 
But Silver Collar Boy should be seen, even if not read, for the 
sake of Mr. Rex Whistler’s illustrations. 

Neither M. Maurois nor Miss Wright make one doubt the 
truth of Mr. Wyndham Lewis's assertion that ** any artist in 
the least resembling a beauty doctor has disappeared from the 
scene altogether—or he plays such a discredited and paltry 
part upon it that he may be regarded as no longer present, 
for all practical purposes. Do not look for that sort of art— 
you will not find it today, anywhere except in the museums. 
There it remains, a record of the personal vanity of the animal, 
man.” It certainly will not be found in Miss Sharp’s delight- 
ful short story, Sophy Cassmajor. There is no sense of pastiche 
in Miss Sharp’s Regency story of a girl’s voyage out to India 
to marry her almost unknown betrothed ; her style, quick, 
feline and malicious is admirably contemporary. This is light 
satire of the best kind, and illustrated by Miss Zinkeisen it 
makes a very ** safe ’’ Christmas card. 

This is obviously the publisher's purpose in issuing Mr. 
Walpole’s and Mr. de la Mare’s short stories in very pleasant 
type and binding at half a crown. Mr. Walpole’s is really an 
extract from ‘ work in progress ”’; it is the Polchester Mr. 
Walpole at his best, almost too suitably dressed for Christmas, 
so that one is quite unfairly reminded of robins and yule logs. 
Mr. de la Mare’s grim story belongs to a different Christmas 
tradition. One is reminded of how Henry James, ‘** asked for 
something seasonable by the promoters of a periodical dealing 
in the time-honoured Christmas-tide toy,”’ produced The Turn 
of the Screw. Mr. de la Mare’s style is Jacobean, the horror of 
A Froward Child is Jacobean, the dreadful moment in the cold 
shaded railway carriage (‘‘ She knew now—as if the retching 
flavour of the hot black draught was all over her mouth— 
what blackmail actually meant’) is Jacobean, but James’s 
style is interestingly adapted to Mr. de la Mare’s individual 
purpose. These long sentences, approaching and withdrawing 
from their subject, like the antennae of an insect, are not 
employed, as James employed them, to define his meaning 
exactly, to allow no significance to be lost ; Mr. de la Mare 
uses them to evade, to escape. Mr. de la Mare is sometimes a 
prose writer of genius, but moral and aesthetic criticisms can- 
not be entirely separated, and one notices with regret that this 
fine artist always finally avoids the complete revelation which 
James had the courage to accept. But his story is the only 
one here which is completely “ written.” 

But I had forgotten Mr. Jorkens, as one forgets in any dis- 
cussion of the short story Mr. Wodehouse’s company of in- 
spired lunatics. I can make no handsomer amends than by 
suggesting tentatively that Mr. Jorkens, quite as absurdly 
funny a raconteur, may outlive the great Mulliner, who depends 
for some of his effect on an idiom which must, alas, inevitably 
date. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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arouse high expectations—and they will not be disappointed. 
This is the love story and the life story of St. Elizabeth, 
Princess of Hungary (1207—1231), written in the form of 
an “heroic drama’’—once more a departure from con- 
ventional style and once more an achievement. 


Demy 8vo. 120/p. 


SIR THOMAS MORE 
by Christopher Hollis 


The main concern of this book is the quality of More’s 
mind; the story of his life is indeed recounted, but for the 
rest there is liberal quotation from his works and an inter- 
pretation of them for modern readers. 


Large Cr. 320pp. 


IN SEARCH OF MOZART 
by Henri Ghéon 


Henri Ghéon claims to write here rather as a music lover 
than as a musician, which is not to say that the study lacks 
thoroughness or detail. Step by step he follows Mozart 
—in an order which is mainly chronological, with allow- 
ance for digressions and parentheses—from Salzburg to 
Paris, from Munich to Vienna, wherever his wandering 
destiny led. ‘The whole of his music is passed in review 
and all the musicians who affected his development. 


Demy Svoa. 480f/. Illustrated. 


5s. net 


Ts. Od. net 


15s. net 


THE POPE FROM 
THE GHETTO 


by Gertrud von Le Fort 


The Times Lit. Supp., reviewing the original German 
edition, called this * A piece of historical fiction of out- 
standing importance ... a wonderfully complete panorama 
of the period (12th century Rome) .. . possessing all the 
reality of direct observation.” 


3238 //. 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA 


by Margaret Yeo 


COMPTON MACKENZIE (Daily Mail): “Tells with 
vividness and rich colour the tale of one who was really 
the last of the great Christian Paladins.” 


Cr. 8vo, 


7s. Od. net 


“Dry facts have been breathed upon by creative imagina- 
tion and made to live.’—Birmingham Gazette. 


Cr. 8vo. 320pp. 


DOSTOIEVSKY 


by Nicholas Berdyaev 


G. K. CHESTERTON (broadcasting): “I strongly advise 
anybody interested in the heights and depths of human 
nature to read this book.” 


Cr, &vo. 


Ts. 6d. net 


240 p. 6s. net 


THE WILFRID WARDS 
AND THE TRANSITION 


by Maisie Ward 


Manning and Newman are here, Tennyson and Huxley, 
Gladstone, Dean Church and Jowett. With Arthur Balfour, 
Ward founded the Synthetic Society and gathered together 
such thinkers and statesmen as Bishop Gore, Sir Oliver 
lodge and George Wyndham. A mass of letters from 
Baron von Hiigel forms a unique commentary on the 
currents of thought at the time. 


Demy 8vo 420pp. 15s. net 
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—SHEED & WARD— Fiction 
s ANCTITY By WILLIAM PLOMER 
by Violet Clifton The Foundry. By Albert Halper. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Being by the author of The Book of Talbot, this book will ne Teme Sa. By Wher ate, Te, te = 


Halcyon Days in Africa. By Wilfrid Saint-Mandé. (Partridge, 
8s. 6d.) 


The Irreconcilables. By Bernard Brett. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Tur first two novels on this list have much in cemmen, 
They both suggest that American fiction is at present in g 
healthy state. In each case the author’s intentions are serious, 
his manner outspoken, and his style fluent. Both writers have 
a sense of the dramatic, and what is even more important, 
an abundant sense of life. Both are concerned with actualities 
of the same kind, that is to say, the lives and problems of 
working people, and both prefer to take a panoramic view, 
not focussing attention on any particular hero or heroine, 
but realizing rather that nearly everybody today is faced with 
urgent difficulties, and is, if not something of a hero or heroine, 
at least a human being deserving of understanding and usually 
of sympathy. 

The people in these books, like most people in every- 
day life, are chiefly concerned to know where _ their 
bread and butter is coming from: at the same time, they 
naturally cannot live by bread and butter alone. They work 
in factories—Mr. Cantwell’s turns out “ timber products ”’ on 
the Pacific coast ; Mr. Halper's is an electrotype foundry in 
Chicago—amid the smells of acids and melting wax, of oil and 
sweat and chemicals, scorched by steam, fatigued by overtime, 
in danger from machinery, driven by the supposed necessity 
of continually having to complete “ rush orders,” victimized 
to some extent by a competitive economic system in general 
and in particular by a want of imagination on the part of their 
employers or by some efficiency expert with a stop watch ; 
Subject all the while to the rigours of climate, the demands of 
sex, the fear of unemployment or illness or old age, anxieties 
about persons beloved, and especially the long struggle to 
maintain self-respect and human dignity ; but managing to 
enjoy, nevertheless, some of the pleasures that the human 
heart was built to enjoy—pride in one’s work or one’s body, 
admiration, sympathy and love for others, family and 
domestic delights and the great gamble of hope. 


Neither Mr. Cantwell nor Mr. Halper would be likely to 
claim that the salt of the earth is only to be mined in their 
own particular province, but certainly they have discovered 
considerable deposits. And they particularly deserve 
respect for not having attempted to lead us_ blindfold 
into those dreary purlieus of Utopia where the rich are 
always wicked and the poor are always good, where an 
inverted snobbery idealizes the ‘ worker,” and where a 


| continual tattoo is beaten on the salvationist drums of 


communism, In fact, they are principally concerned, as a 
novelist should be, with people and not with political or 
economic theories. 

Since writing Union Square Mr. Halper has enlarged his 
scope and resourcefulness. His new novel is admirable in 
its construction, in its diversity of character and ineident, 
and in its Chicago atmosphere compeunded of city bustle, 
racial variety, climatic extremes, and sudden outbursts of 
violence. We have been getting a number of novels about 
working people in America: I know of none more engrossing 
than this. If at times Mr. Halper is lavish of realistic detail, 
telling us the size of a man’s collar and the price of his shirt, 
he is more cordial in tone than Mr. Sinclair Lewis. Sticklers 
for modernism will not perhaps approve of rhetorical ques- 
tions addressed to the reader or to the characters themselves, 
or of such phrases as ‘* So passes old X. from the scene” or 
* Before that hot July slipped out of sight, various destinies 
began to settle in their grooves,” but this is a small price 
to pay for a genial and continuously interesting narrative, 
as free throughout from anything vague or wistful as this 
vignette of one of the characters : 


* His golden blond hair, brushed firmly back and parted in the 
centre, swept fiercely upward in a well-trained wave, and his tufted 
golden eyebrows stood out like little horns. His smooth, fat, 
satiny neck, round and sturdy as a column, was wet and shiny with 
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“A Certain Winner ’—Puncu 


MARY 
POPPINS 


aS 


by P. L. ; 
TRAVERS Illustrated by : 
MARY 
SHEPARD 


o/- 


“T would not mind betting that MARY POPPINS 
will certainly be placed in this year’s race for 
popularity among the new books for children . . . 
the adventures of the children under her care will 
charm every child who encounters them... the 
pictures are enchanting.”—Punch 


MANY VOICES 
AN ANTHOLOGY made by MONA SWANN 
Book I 2s 6d ‘Book IT 4s 6d 





Cloth gilt 


ihe “A rich and fine choice , .. a most admirable . 
. anthology ... fresh and unusual... . May it 


have the success it deserves!” 
*—LasceLtes ABERCROMBIE on Book II 
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BATSFORD’S' BRITISH 
HERITAGE BOOKS 


form delightful Christmas Gifts. Each volume comprises 
128 pages of text contributed by leading authorities, 
superbly illustrated by 130 plates of specially taken photo- 
graphs, numerous pen drawings and frontispieces in colour. 
The format is demy 8vo (83 by §} in.), cloth bound, with coloured 
dust wrapper. . Price 7/6 net each. 


5 Titles now ready 


(1) ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS 
(2) THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 
(3) THE OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 

(4) THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 

(5) THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 


Another Batsford book of immense interest is the FOURTH and 
concluding volume of 


QUENNELL’S HISTORY OF EVERYDAY 

THINGS IN ENGLAND, 

dealing with the Age of Production, 1851-1934. 
(Price 8/6 net) 


Of the three preceding volumes of this work no less than 
100,000 copies have been sold. 


THE BOOK OF SPEED is a thrill from 
beginning to end. 160 pages and 150 superb 
photogravure plates of achievements in every 
field of mechanical speed. (Price 5/- net) 


BATSFORD, 15 North Audley Street, 
ees LONDON, VW. 1 eee 
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perspiration, and his small, pale, fatty ears, which grew close to 
his skull, reminded one of the boiled halves of little juicy onions.” 


If Mr. Halper has points in common with Sinclair Lewis, 
Mr. Cantwell suggests rather the tenebrous landscapes and 
interiors of William Faulkner. He at once makes it clear 
that he is going to enlighten us in the dark by opening his 
book with the sentence, “ Suddenly the lights went out.” 
Whereas Mr. Halper’s book covers a whole year, Mr. Cantwell 
is mostly concerned with the events of a single night. When 
the lights go out in the timber factory the succeeding con- 
fusion brings to the surface lurking discontents and latent 
hostilities, strains the nerves of the workmen and snaps 
long-strained bonds of patience. If one fact more than 
another emerges from Mr. Cantwell’s pages, it is that, human 
nature and commerce being what they are, men do not 
work easily together, Fear, jealousy, unscrupulousness, the 
urge to protect one’s rights as an individual—all these things 
are busy among the dynamos, furnaces, tanks and driving 
belts, and disillusionment with them : 


“ Something he had not understood before became clear to him, 
Somehow he had thought that people worked and rose in the world, 
In one swift glance at Walt riding importantly in Carl's car the 
picture was reversed and now in the depth of his bitterness he saw 
Walt rising in the world, ves, but rising in the way that a corpse 
rises when it has lain for a long time under water, rising and rotting 
as it was pushed out by the strong cold currents at the bottom.” 


Mr. Halper's workmen maintain solidarity by means of a 
union; Mr. Cantwell’s try to assert themselves in a strike. 
The circumstances leading up to it, the personal destinies 
involved, the nocturnal horrors and interludes, are presented 
with imaginative power. 


By comparison with these two finished American products 
Halcyon Days in Africa and The Irreconcilables seem immature 
and in other ways unsatisfactory. As novels they are, to 
be frank, bad, but they have their virtues, the chief of which 
is a certain energy or enthusiasm. Both authors have 
something to say, and it is perhaps worth trying to discover 
what exactly was on their minds and why they chose a fictional 
medium in which to express it, for it is doubtful whether 
either of them has the makings of a novelist. Mr. Saint- 
Mandé seems to have gone to South Africa and to have 
received (as can indeed happen to European visitors to that 
part of the world) a great many extremely disagreeable 
impressions. There is probably no reason why a feeling of 
violent disgust should not be worked off successfully in a 
novel, provided that the emotion has been digested by the 
mind, and provided that the writer has some of the novelist’s 
special instincts for character and so on, as well as some of 
the artist's instincts for restraint and proportion. But Mr. 


and ferocious invective decorated here and there with asterisks 
to show that he could be even bolder if he were allowed. 


South African life will sympathize and often agree with 
him, but a prolonged diatribe is not a novel, and soon grows 
monotonous. 


Neglectful of readability, Mr. Bernard Brett is not without 
ideas. The Irreconcilables (if only they could have had a 
neater name!) were “‘ the English Nihilists’? and had a 


that of the communists. They were ‘“ irreconcilable to 
present-day England, implacably hostile,’’ and would perhaps 
have been more at home in Barcelona than in Leeds. Looking 
forward to a new life, a new England, they postulate the 
existence already of a million “ outlaws ” 
who will go mad if they do not get what they want, for 
* England's like a prison driving everyone crazy.” But is 
it? Does Mr. Brett convince us by his fable of any truths 
that were previously hidden? Does he bring Utopia any 
nearer? Has he succeeded in doing anything more than 
remind us that the young are not all complacent? And 
why did he, like Mr. Saint-Mandé, choose to embody his 
soliloquies in an unshapely fiction ? Is it not simply for this 
reason, that although first-rate novels are very rare, the 
term ‘novel’ is also applied to all kinds of outpourings 
which, reduced to their essentials, might make a pamphlct 





or a scries of articles or perhaps a short story ? 











Saint-Mandé has been content to abandon himself to a long’ 
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x Hutchinson’s illustrated Gift-Books 


Each of these books, varied as they are in subject, is an excellent example of the modern arts of typography and 
engraving. They are illustrated by famous artists, beautifully printed and bound in a variety of attractive styles, while 
therange of prices offers something to suit every pocket. Order from your bookseller in good time to avoid disappointment, 


In Colour 


The Modern Rake’s Progress, by David 
Low and Rebecca West. IJiith 12 double 











page colour plates im oe oe aa A 

Oe Lane DimGing 0 ce celts eee TRO 

250 only, special binding, signed by theartist 25s. Od. 
4 Book of Old Ballads, compiled and intro- 

duced by Beverley Nichols, illustrated by 

H. M. Brock, R.I., with 16 colour plates 

and many drawings, suede-like binding ... 9s. 6d. 

De Luge Bimding 100 cn cee esos IDO 

250 only, special binding, signed by Beverley 

Nichols and the artist ... 0... we wee 428. Od. 
The History of Tom Jones, by Henry Field- 

ing, 2volumes, illustrated by W. R.S. Stott, 

with 16 colour plates and many black and 

white drawings. The set (boxed) 15s. Od. 

De Luxe Binding ... nw wh kee we Qe 

250 only, special binding, signed by the artist 42s. Od. 
Fun Fair by Fougasse. 24 pages in colour 

and 72 in black and white 9s. 6d. 

ER errr. 

250 only, special binding, signed by the artist 31s. 6d. 





Book of Hounds, by T. Ivester Lloyd. 16 





colour plates and many pencil sketches ... 15s. Od. 
De Lure Binding ics, 060 400) “as 30s. Od. 
250 only, special binding, signed by the artist 42s. Od. 


The Country Wife, by William Wycherley, 
illustrated by Steven Spurrier, R.1., with 8 
plates reproduced in 5 colours, and many 
sketches, in 2 colours, printed throughout 
in 2 colours, 1,000 copies only, signed by 








the artist and beautifully bound ... 31s. 6d, 
In Black and White 
Hunting Sketches, by Anthony Trollope, 
illustrated by Robert Ball ... 5s. Od. 


De Luxe Bindings ... 2ls. Od. and 30s. Od. 
Absurdities, by W. Heath Robinson. 48 








illustrations in wash and 48 in line ... 6s. Od. 
De Luxe Binding oe ate. on, em 
250 only, special binding, signed by the artist 25s. Od. 
Considered Trifles, by H. M. Bateman. 96 
iulustrations in line and wash ... . 6s. Od. 
De Luxe Binding rae 
250 only, special binding, signed by the artist 25s. Od. 


Send for complete list of Gift Books to 
HUTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., LONDON, E.C.4 











Dr. H. E. FOSDICK 


A new volume of twenty-five sermons on Christianity To-day 
by the world-famous preacher. 


THE SECRET OF 
VICTORIOUS LIVING 


6s. net. 


This book comes flaming from its author's heart and is the outcome 
cf a moving personal experience. 


A CHRISTIAN MANIFESTO 
By EDWIN LEWIS 


A vigorous book which will certainly arouse controversy. A plea 
for getting back to the central truths of Christianity. 


SPIRITUAL LIBERTY 


By V. F. STORR, Archdeacon of Westminster. 
4s. and 2s. 6d. net. 


An authoritative and interesting exposition of the position of 
Liberal Evangelicals and of what they believe and stand for in 
the life of the nation and of the Church. 


RONALD ROSS: DRAGON SLAYER 
By J. O. DOBSON. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Tells in simple and non-technical language the story of the 
greatest triumph over disease, suffering and death which the human 
race has ever achieved.”—Country Life. 


RIGHT MARRIAGE 
By F.R. BARRY, Canon of Westminster, CLAUD MULLINS, 
Metropolitan Magistrate, and DOUGLAS WHITE, M.D. 


A booklet for parsons and others to hand to those about to be 
married. It describes marriage on both its spiritual and physical 
sides, with information about right marital conduct. 


Send Sixpence for Specimen Copy. 


és. net. 








Student Christian Movement Press, 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. /. 

















McGraw-Hill Books 
AMERICA’S HOUR OF DECISION 


By GLENN FRANK 
12/6 net 
An important new book on the American situation. 


BEYOND THE NEW DEAL 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 
10/6 net 
A critical analysis of the New Deal and its implications. 


CODES, CARTELS, NATIONAL 
PLANNING 


The Road to Economic Stability 
By BRUNO BURN 
24/- net 


TOURS THROUGH THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By W. T. SKILLING 
7/6 net 
758 Pages 371 Illustrations 


An “Omnibus” of science for the modern boy and 
girl. An ideal gift book. 


EARTH, RADIO AND THE STARS 
By HARLAN T. STETSON 
10/6 net 


A book for the general reader who desires to keep 
abreast of scientific thought. ‘“ We confidently recom- 
mend this book to all our readers.”—Armchair Science. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 
Aldwych House London, W.C. 2 
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Sherborne, Oxford 
and Cambridge 


By Mrs E. S. ROBERTS 
Introduction by ROSE MACAULAY 
“A book of much charm, gentleness and good 
humour’ Morning Post 


Illustrated 7s 6d net 


Fascism at Work 


By WILLIAM ELWIN 
Introduction by FRANCESCO NITTI 
Formerly Prime Minister of Italy 
‘A full, carefully documented and formidably 

detailed picture of Mussolini’s corporative state” 
Time and Tide 
10s 6d net 


The Untried Case 


Sacco & Vanzetti & the Morelli Gang 


By HERBERT B. EHRMANN 
Foint Counsel for Sacco & Vanzetti 1926-7 


‘Indeed as interesting—quite apart from its larger 
significance—as any detective story’ Liverpool Post 


7s 6d net 


The New Empire 
Letters to a Conservative M.P. on the future 
of England and India 
By K. M. PANIKKAR 
Foreign Minister of Patiala 


3s 6d net 
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CONVERSATIONS IN THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HELEN FE. LEGGE 


Watcuwan in Vhe British Wecekiv-—* A thoughtful book, of 
the quicter sort, such as it is a blessing to encounter.’ 


7/6 net, 


T a) a | =| mr @] 
EVE’S SOUR APPLES 
IRENE CLYDE 
Author of “ Beatrice the Sixteenth,” etc. 

A study from an entirely new angle of what the author ealls 
“the eternal nuisance of scx.” 

Perfect frankness is combined with perfect delicacy, but it is 
not a book for children. It is a feminist argument and deeply 


serious, 
6 Je uct. 


x f I 7 * 
THE WOOD OF THE IMAGE 
A NOVEL by 
K. nE B. CODRINGTON 

Country Life-—‘ Mr. Codrington has suddenly achieyed a work 
of art.” 

Times Literary Supplemcnt.— There is a touch of tragedy, more 
than a touch of farce, in the lives whose fringes he touches.” 

The Bookman.--*' It is well done, and could hardly be what 
it is without some shrewdness.” 


7/6 net. 
THE FIRST PART OF GQ€:THE’S 
** FAUST ” 

A Translation by JOHN SHAWCROSS, M.A. 
With Preface by Dr. G. P. Goocu, President of the 
Inglish Geethe Society. 

A new rendering of one of the chief masterpieces of European 


literature. Its lively, natural idiomatic English makes it eminently 
readable and the student of German will find its scholarship 


impeccable. : 
7 6 net, 


ERIC PARTRIDGE. Lid.. at The Scholartis Press, 


30 Museum Street, London. 

















Current Literature 


THE PROBLEM OF NOISE 
By F. C. Bartlett 


This book (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.) is mad 
up of the two Heath Clark lectures which Professor Bartlett 
delivered this year at the invitation of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, and in addition to their value as 
a scientific statement, a rapidly increasing public interest 
in the social problems involved well warranted their publica. 
tion. Professor Bartlett discusses the conditions under 
which sounds establish themselves as a nuisance, the con. 
ditions under which we may become adapted to them and 
indifferent to them and those under which they are likely 
to remain a perpetual distraction and irritation, the manner 
in which adaptation or continued distraction may affect 
mental health and efficiency, and, in his concluding chapter, 
suggests measures which might be taken to reduce noises 
and their consequences. His book is a lucid and dispassionate 
analysis of the problem, and if readers who are themselves 
despairing victims of noises made by other people may feel 
that in certain respects he is unduly cautious in his con- 
clusions, the value of his book is increased by his refusal 
to admit as evidence anything which has not definitely 
been established or to rely on conjecture, however attractive 
the deductions that might be made from it. Professor 
Bartlett’s descriptions of the’ various experiments which 
have been made to measure the effects of different kinds of 
noise upon persons engaged in selected occupations are 
admirably clear and can be followed by those who have no 
technical acquaintance with the subject, and his suggestions 
concerning the control of noise in the future are well worth 
attention. Like all its fellows in ‘The Cambridge Mis- 
cellany ° this little book is beautifully printed and produced. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1934 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien 


For some years Mr. Edward J. O’Brien has published his 
selections of the best short stories of the year—one volume 
devoted to England and one to America. This year he has 
printed his selection (Cape, 7s. 6d.) within the same covers, 
with the idea that the comparison between English and 
American stories which the attentive reader will thus be obliged 
to make will reveal to him, if he is not aware of it already, 
the superiority of the American product. “Is not the 
American short story,’? enquires Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘ much the 
more memorable, much the more vital?’ The answer is— 
at all events on the evidence of this collection—that it is 
not. The best story in the book is unquestionably that by 
Mr. H. E. Bates, and those by Mr. James Stern, Mr. Rearden 
Conneer, Mr. Arthur Calder-Marshall, Mr. Stephen Spender 
and Mr. Ronald Tansley are as good as anything which the 
American contingent has to offer. Some of the American 
stories—notably those by Mr. William March, Mr. Louis 
Mamet and Mr. Benjamin Appel—are certainly, to use 
Mr. O’Brien’s word, ‘* memorable,’ but in a comparison 
between the best stories in the book from each side of the 
Atlantic they nevertheless do not establish the essential 
superiority of the American. Nor does a comparison between 
the less successful stories assist much. The difference 
between the two prevalent conventions—to put it broadly, the 
English of good writing about nothing, and the American of 


- bad writing about something—is only the difference between 


two ways of not writing a successful short story. 


THE MUSICAL COMPANION 
Edited by A. L. Bacharach 


First the gramophone; then broadcasting; and by this 
time there must be many thousands of people, having one 
kind of ear and another, still unprovided with that minimum 
technique of understanding and appreciation which would 
enable them to cope with, and get satisfaction from, that vast 
and indiscriminate deluge of music which lies lapping now on 
everything that was once mere town or country. To these 
(to journalists and novelists, also, who want to be sure of their 
facts and opinions) this compendium (Gollancz, 6s.) can be 
commended almost without reservation. It is divided into 
seven sections, for each of which a well-known critic, teacher 
or practitioner has been responsible: Mr. W. R. Anderson 
for The ABC of Music, Mr. Julius Harrison for The Orchestra 
and Orchestral Music, Professor Dent for Opera, Mr. Francis 
Toye and Mr. Dyneley Hussey for The Human Voice, Mr. 
Edwin Evans for Chamber Music (main terror for ‘* the man 
in the street”), Mr. F. Bonavia for The Solo Instrument, and 
Mr. Eric Blom for a general culture talk, An Essay on 
Performance and Listening. The critic cannot argue; the 
only sins are inevitable sins of omission; none of the con- 
tributors has allowed himself to be controversial --which does 
not mean that the book is unreadable, for musicians are 
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| recent years. 
Made Biblical research, History, Devotion, Education, Biography, 
artlett plays, Almanacks and Pocket Books, Christmas Cards and 
stitute Calendars, Pamphiets, etc. Lists of the above and a coloured Cc O 4 N q RY 
lue- as list of Christmas Cards may be had gratis and post frec. Also 
iterest a coloured list of books for boys and girls from six to sixteen, 
a prices 6d, to 7s. 6d. EDITED BY 
— THE CHURCH OF GOD: An Anglo - Russian 
2 con Symposium H. J. MASSINGHAM 
likel By Members of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius. 
aan General Editor: E. L. Mascall. With a Preface by the Right Bis 
aff Rev. W. H. Frere, D.D., Bishop of Truro, 7s. 6d. net New Essays by 
eet A collection of essays on various aspects of the doctrine of 
apter, the Church, by well-known writers representing the Russian H. E. Bates H. = MASSINGHAM 
aan Orthodox and the British Anglican outlooks. pe tt St Dibernass 
é ee Xx a oy . e 4 Fa ¥\ 
selves VON HUGEL AND THE SUPERNATURAL e 
y feel By A. HAZARD DAKIN, Jr., Ph.D., sometime Chancellor EpMuUND BLUNDEN R. ELLIs ROBERTS 
; cons Green Fellow in Mental Science at Princeton University. é st tala a 
efusal 12s. net Ivor Brown V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
i li y eS ogi ologist of — 
ws. Pir Te was the greatest theologian and apolog Jonn Couurer A. G Srreer 
fessor DEVOTION AND DISCIPLESHIP. aA Collection W. H. Davies’ Sir W. Beacn THOMAS 
which of the important Devotional Works of the Rev. A. H. ee ee 
ds of McNeile, D.D. I. W. HEeNpy TH. W. Timprer_Ley 
5 are With a Preface by the Master of Sidney Sussex College, : m ‘ 
ve no Cambridge; and a Memoir of the Author by the Rev. W. C. HucH WALPOLE 
stions Simpson, M.A., Vicar of St. Bartholomew’s, Dublin. (Pub- 
vorth lished in conjunction with W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd.) 6s. net 7 oe Pe ~ — 
Mis- | This contains in one volume Dr. McNeile’s well-known books 1e Times writes: “ Here is arrayed a 
ss oa ae ee the chivalry of our modern essayists 
- | LIONEL FORD ee ee eapeae 
By CYRIL ALINGTON, Dean of Durham. With 5 illustra- each writing on his chosen shire... . 
tions. 53. net And adds: “th h | = 
In this charming and intimate biography the Dean of Durham And adds: the photographs are ot 
1 hi describes the late Dean of York; the former Head Master of rare beauty.” 
te Eton describes the former Head Master of Harrow. auty. 
» has PALESTINE AND ISRAEL. Historical Notes ae Geile ie ; 
By FLINDERS PETRIE, Kt. D.CL., F.RS., F.B.A. With Fifteen illustrations. 7/6 net 


vers, TRI ’ 
16 half-tone and 8 line illustrations and 3 plans, 3s. 6d. net 


and 
oo THE IDEA OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
ady, By L. V. LESTER-GARLAND, formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
the College, Oxford. 5s. net HUGH KINGSMILL 
the 7 contents include: “The Modern ay ye a of Nature,” 
is “The Content of Nature,” “ Non-Scientific Aspects of Nature,” 
ah “ What as Miracle?” “ pe ag ogy The Freedom of the THE SENTIMENTAL 
t by Will,” “The Treatment of the Problem of Evil by some 
rden Modern Philosophers.” J OURNEY 
nder THE BEGINNINGS OCF OUR RELIGION * . 
. the By Professors FLEMING JAMES, CHARLES B. A Life of Charles Dickens 
wor rig Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven; 
hens -rofessor BURTON SCOTT EASTON, of the General Theo- > a H sok 
, use logical Seminary, New York; and Professor FREDERICK The first biography of Dickens to be 
i C. GRANT, of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. written from the modern point of view. 
1e 3s. 6d. net 
tial 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN CHAOS “Certai a . ee 
a “ertainly brilliant and freque itty. 
aa By WILLIAM GEORGE PECK. With a Foreword by the cl ia i frequently witt) 
‘the Right Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, D.D. 3s. net Davip Garnett in The New Statesman, 
1 of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE - : 
een ELEMENTARY SCHOOL With a portrait. 10/6 net ™ 
A Manual for Teachers and Clergy and for those Preparing 
to Teach. 
By the Rey. CANON J. R. LUMB, formerly Director of 
Religious Education in the Diocese of Blackburn, 3s. 6d. net OLIVE MOORE 


NEWNESS OF LIFE: 


this Addresses given at the Cromer Convention, June 23 to 30, 1934. THE APPLE IS 


one (Published for the Anglican Evangelical Group Movement.) 


an 2s 64, no BITTEN AGAIN 


Valuable Addresses given at Cromer on important subjects 





uld 
ast such as God, the New Life, Prayer, Bible Readings, etc. 

on THE CHOIRBOYS’ POCKET BOOK An infinite variety of theme, mood and 
ese 1s. 6d. ° ° = 
eir This little book is designed to give choirboys something that image 1S enclosed between the covers of 
be will help them both on the religious and musical side of their yee 
nto =. It is issued under the auspices of the School of English this small volume, a challenge to all 
her hurch Music. Dr. Sydney Nicholson’s wide knowledge and eae Dees eae ‘ _ 
son ee rage will ensure a ready welcome for the that is stereoty ped and mechanically 
tra ook, which has long been wanted. sophistic: 

% sophisticated. 
cis | FOR US HE CAME ,' 
vad By S. T. FRASER. A Devotional Life of Our Lord. 1s. net By the author of Fugue and Spleen. 

nd 7° ° 
a SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, IVith a portrait. 6/- 1ct 
the NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 

on- And of all Booksellers. 7 
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FREEDOM 


The Rectorial Address by 
GENERAL SMUTS 


“The noblest appeal to youth that has been 
heard for many a day.”—Sunday Times 
2/- net (Postage 3d.) 


HIMALAYAN 
WANDERER 


The Reminiscences of 


Brig.-Gen. Hon. C. G. BRUCE, c.B. 


Illustrated 12/6 net 


“With him Herculean exertions are matched by Gargan- 
tuan restoratives.” Times Literary Supplement 


ROBERT BRUCE 


King of Scots Illustrated 12/6 net 
AGNES MURE MACKENZIE, ™.a, p.iTT. 
“ A first-rate book.” 








Observer 


BEYOND THE ALPS 
pn yuustrated ION S. MUNRO 8/6 net 


Author of “‘ Through Fascism to World Power” 
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SCOTS GARDENS 


In Old Times. 6/- net 
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By Miss HALDANE 


With Coloured and other Illustrations. 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE 
58 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 
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From MOWBRAYS’ Autumn List 


PILLARS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
A SERIES OF BROADCAST ADDRESSES. By the REV. 
A. C. DEANE, Canon of Windsor; the REV. S.C. CAR- 
PENTER, “ PROFESSOR C. E. 
RAVEN; and CANON H. F. B. MACKAY. Art Boards, 
4s. 6d. (Post, 5d.) 

Biographical studies of sixteen eminent English Churchmen, including 

Jeremy Taylor. Charles Simeon, Frederick Denison Maurice, Archbishop 

Frederick Temple, Robert Dolling, and Henry Scott Holland. 


THE IMMORTAL GARLAND 


A BOOK OF WOMEN SAINTS. By GEORGINA HOME. 
Cloth, 5s. (Post, 4d.) 
These lives of twenty-five women saints, selected from various periods of 
the Church's history, are based on sound scholarship and written in 
an attractive manner for popular reading. 


PASTORAL WORK AMONG CHILDREN 
By the REV. A. R. BROWNE-WILKINSON, Rector of 
Bedale, Yorks, formerly Principal of St. Christopher’s College, 
Blackheath. Cloth, 6s. (Post 5d.) 

A comprehensive treatise on various aspects of Church work among 

children. It is written by an acknowledged expert in religious education, 

= omg be found invaluable for the parish priest and Sunday School 

‘eacher, 


THE CHRISTIAN PRIEST OF TO-DAY 


Leseures in Pastoral Theology delivered in the University of 
urham. 
By the REV. C. E. OSBORNE, M.A., Rector of Wallsend, 
Hon. Canon of Newcastle. With a Preface by the BISHOP 
OF DURHAM. Cloth, 5s. (Post, 33d.) 
CANON PETER GREEN writes: ‘“ Canon Osborne’s book is one to which 
the experienced parish priest will return again and again, and never 
without finding something to set him thinking.” 


LORD HALIFAX a Tribute. 


By SIDNEY DAKK, Author of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Archbishop Lord Davidson, etc: Cloth, 2s. 6d. (Post, 2)d.) 
“The tribute is paid in a most readable manner.’ 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 
“Mr. Dark’s admirable little book is exactly what is needed at this 
stage; his account of recent. ecclesiastical everts is particularly good, 
being as kindly as it is frank.’’—Theology. 


MORE THURSDAY EVENING TALKS 


Broapcast ADDRESSES. By the REV. W. H. ELLIOTT, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, Author of The 
Sunny Side of Life, etc. 2s. (Post 2d.) 
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A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 
28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, London, W.1; 
and 9 High Street, Oxfurd. 
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notably a more articulate race than painters, and there arg 
interesting unfamiliar suggestions, as, for instance, Professor 
Dent’s, with regard to the effect of Wagner’s crude notiong 
of verse (and his Meyerbeerisch distribution of accent) in hig 
early operas. At most, one might cavil politely at the vague. 
ness (our total knowledge is vague) of Mr. Anderson’s study 
of origins, at Professor Dent’s scant mention of Boris 
Godunov—surely the greatest opera outside Mozart and 
Wagner—or at the absence of serious notes on the ballet 
and of any attempt to assess the significance—for significance 
it has—of Harlem. But the conception as a whole is a grand 
one, worthily realized. And the imagination despairs of com. 
prehending how Mr. Gollancz produced such a handsome, 
bulky volume for six shillings. Let us, for his among other 
sakes, wish the book a good sale: the Home Counties, the 
will soon be able to sing like Wales and the West Riding, 


MOUNT PEACOCK 
By Marie Mauron: translated by F. L. Lucas 


This series of brief sketches (Cambridge University Press, 
6s.) sets out—with advantages, but with real advantages— 
the author’s experiences, as both Schoolmistress and Mayor's 
Secretary, in the Provencal hamlet of Mont-Paon. Unfor- 
tunately, the French text is not available for comparison : a 
French edition has not yet been made. But unless Mr. Lucas 
has intproved on the original (he could: he is a stylist—in 
R. L. Stevenson’s kind), Marie Mauron is responsible for a 
very fine piece of territory writing indeed. Her obvious 
affinity is with Alphonse Daudet, with his. Lettres de mon 
moulin most closely: Mont-Paon lies, moreover, midway 
between Tarascon and The Mill. But this is the Provence of 
Montaigne, also, and Montesquieu and Mistral—a region 
where vast amounts of bad writing and song, and some good, 
are always being made; and direct imitation is an irrelevant 
charge where regional tradition is still so strong. It is the 
twentieth century's rude impingement on the daily working 
of that tradition, in fact, which makes up Mount Peacock’s 
dominant (implicit) theme. In the comic interplay of pro- 
gressive and reactionary, in the agitation for four electric 
lamps to light up the streets, in quarrels between the delight- 
fully sluggish Mayor and anxious, bumptious Théophile, who 
wants to be Mayor (but is not allowed even to cure the children 
of worms)—we are presented, on a plane of ridiculous propor- 
tions, with an epitome of half the modern process (with The 
Problem of Russia, for instance). And we are presented with 
these things (and with a good deal more, in the way of 
humours, manners, pathos) in a delicate-fingered, sharp style 
which is (even in English !) French prose at its swiftest and 
most assured. The Latin still has his strength: what senti- 
mental landscape we should have had if this piece of quickened 
Dorfgeschichte had been done by a German—or an 
Englishman. 


ARTISTS IN UNIFORM 
By Max Eastman 


‘“‘This is a sombre book, and will be denounced as ‘ counter- 
revolutionary ’ by those who think the world can be saved 
by Soviet ballyhoo . . . I am on the side of . . . the 
proletarian class struggle. But I think that critical truth- 
speaking . . . &c.””» Mr. Eastman, best known here as a 
translator from the Russian, but memorable also for an un- 
decided dispute with Dr. I. A. Richards (in which Mr. Eastman 
was at least the politer disputant) has written now a deter- 
mined, lucid and convincing study (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 
of the foreible regimentation of poets, novelists and critics 
in the U.S.S.R.—with the aim of introducing that element of 
“ critical truth-speaking ’’ into the cultural deliberations of 
communist orthodoxies in Anglo-Saxondom. His book falls 
naturally into three parts: a view, casual enough, of the 
machinery by which the John Reed Clubs in America and 
similar organizations on the Continent are brought to grovel 
before the aesthetic dictates of Kharkov, an acute and well- 
documented analysis of the ways in which Soviet writers of 
distinctive quality, from Trotsky to Pilnyak, have been 
humiliated and either forced to recantation or driven under- 
ground by critical mass-attacks from R.A.P.P. and Moscow 
Bureaucracy (Mayakowsky’s suicide, for instance : that great 
symbol of conflict to the death between the creative soul and 
the mass-man) and as good a popular criticism of Marxist 
Art-philosophy as can be found. Mr. Eastman overstates his 
case—is overgoaded by private indignation ; the remarkably 
simple, apparently un-Marxian attitude of Lenin towards 
** proletarian culture’? has not been wholly smothered by 
Stalin (whom Mr. Eastman hates out of all containment), as 
the survival of Pasternak shows (Mr. Eastman only mentions 
this resolutely unpolitical poet once, and that casually) ; but 
the whole thesis is relevant here now that England has its own 
branch of the Writers’ International, with the allegiance of 
several considerable young writers ; and there is every reason 
why Artists in Uniform should be placed, on Christmas Eve, 
in the stocking of every  bright-shirted Bolshevik in 
Bloomsbury. 
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The Ministry of Labour has now presented to Parliament 
Reports of the Investigations into the Industrial Condi- 
tions in certain Depressed Areas. The districts surveyed 
in detail are West Cumberland and Haltwhistle,.Durham 
and Tyneside, South Wales and Monmouthshire and 
Scotland. ‘The Reports ate obviously of first-rate import- 
ance for any re-planning of industrial life in the regions 


3s. Gd. (38. gd.) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The first Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
for the Organisation and Development of Agricultural 
Research relates to the period July, 1931, to 30th September, 
1933. Sections of the Report deal with the economic 
outlook and statistical methods. A survey is given of 
work on the soil, plants, animal heredity and genetics, 
hysiology and nutrition, diseases and dairy research. 
Pd. 4718. 


surveyed. Cmd. 4728. 


Price 3s. (3s. 3d.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


The Ministry of Labour has issued a Summary of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1934, incorporating a 
review of the changes in the scheme consequent upon 


Price 6d. (7d.) 


LI TRE LIBRI DELL’ ARTE 
DEL VASAIO 


(The Three Books of the Potter’s Art) by Cipriano Piccol- 
asso (1524-1579). In the original Italian, with a trans- 
leant and Sacdaatbin. Magnificently illustrated. Edited 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum. This manuscript, 
the only known contemporary record of the technical 
rocesses used in making Italian Maiolica, was written 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. It is illustrated 
on almost every page. ‘The edition is limited, 500 copies 
having been allotted for sale in England and 250 copies 
for sale in the United States of America. 
Imp. 4to, pp. xxii, 85; 80 Collotype Plates. 
Price {1 10s. (£1 10s. 9d.) 


BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Science Museum of South Kensington, using as a 
basis its magnificent collection of models, has prepared a 
series of attractive, illustrated handbooks on the history 
and development of ships, engines and machines of. all 
kinds. ‘These books make fascinating and informative 
gifts for all young people who take an intelligent interest 
in their hobbies. ‘Titles include—“ Sailing Ships, their 
History and Development,” Historical Notes, 3s. (38. 3d.), 
“Merchant Steamers,” 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.), “‘ Steam Ships of 
War,” 1s. (1s. 2d.), Railway Engines, Part I, Historical 
Review, 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.), Part II, Descriptive Catalogue, 2s. 
(2s. 3d.), Aeronautics, Heavier-than-Air Craft, 1s. 6d. 
As. 9d.), Lighter-than-Air Craft, 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.), Electric 
Power, History and Development, 2s. (2s. 2d.). | 


HEREFOR DSHIRE 


An exhaustive survey and inventory of the Historical 


recent legislation. 


DEPRESSED AREAS 


Cloth. 











Monuments of Herefordshire has now been completed 

by the Royal Commission on the Historical Monuments 

of England. It is in three volumes, each of which is 

lavishly illustrated by original photographs. ‘The Royal | 

Commission has missed no antiquity of note, and its survey 

will remain an enduring record of the historic associations 

of a charming English county. 

Vol. I. S.W. Herefordshire 30s. (315.) 

Vol. II. E. Herefordshire 30s. (30s. 9d.) 

Vol. Ill. N.W. Herefordshire 30s. (30s. 9d.) | 
i] 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


H.M. Stationery Office 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH : 120 George St. MANCHESTER: York St, | 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Cres. BELFAST : 80 Chichester St. | 

Or through any Bookseller. 


























—===METHUEN== 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 





A. A. MILNE 


PEACE WITH 


HONOUR 
“A remarkable book. c nd eloquent and deeply 
! 
: 
| 


moving argument. and appeal for the substitution 
of reason for violence in international disputes.” 
Sunday Times. 





OLAF STAPLEDON 


WAKING WORLD 


7s. 6d. net 
By the author of Last and First Men. 


* Here is that rare phenomenon, a truly educated 
mind in action. A mind that counts.” 


Roger Pippett in the Daily Herald. 





‘POLITICUS’ 


VISCOUNT GREY OF 
FALLODON 


Illustrated. 


This book portrays both the man and the states- 
man—the angler and bird-lover—as well as the 
politician and Foreign Secretary. 


5s. net 





G. K. CHESTERTON 


AVOWALS AND 
DENIALS 


6s. net 


. 


A new collection of essays in which Mr. Chesterton 
again passes modern life under review, and pro- 
vides the reader with a choice intellectual banquet. 





HUMBERT WOLFE 


PORTRAITS BY 
INFERENCE 


6s. net 


“ Brilliantly done . . . a grand book.”” Observer. 





D. H. McCULLOGH & 
FOUGASSE 


ACES MADE EASY 


Illustrated. 5s. net 


Ww. 


“ Bridge has been Asking For It for some time, 


and now (thank goodness) it has Got It. The 


Phipps in the Daily Mail. 


book is a riot.” 





METHUEN & CO., LTD. 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 





























40 THE 


SPECTATOR. 




















;—_GIVE BOOKS—GIVE PLEASURE 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


recommend the following books as Christmas presents 


For the Armchair Traveller 


The Boat Train 


Edited by Mary HAMILTON. 
With decorations. 5s. 


A delightful collection of adventures and experiences told 
in first person by travellers in the Boat Train. 


For the Young and Undisillusioned 


What I Want from Life 


Edited by E. G. Cousins. 
Illustrated with portraits. 3s. 6d. 


Contains contributions by many well-known actors and 
actresses, including Gracie Fields, Paul Robeson, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Jessie Matthews and Tallulah 
Bankhead. 


Old Treasure: 


By the EarL oF Lytton. 3s. 6d. 
quiet half-hour. . 


Christ Triumphant 


An Anthology of Great Christian Experiences. 
5s. 


“Many of the lovely and familiar things are here; a few 
of the lesser-known gems from the saints and mystics are 
also included.” Everyman. 


Dashenka: 
The Life of a Puppy 


By KarEL CAPEK. Illustrated with drawings 
and photographs by the author. 

Second Impression. 5s. 
"A wholly delightful book. 


book.” Lady. 


. A much-to-be-treasured 











By Karin MICHAELIS. 
7s. 6d. 


book of Bibi.”” Time and Tide. 


























. It is a delightful gift-book.”’ 
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For the Theatre Fan 


Christmas Pantomime 


By A. E. Wizson. 
Profusely Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
“The one book for Christmas, if oaly because it recap- 


tures the laughs of pantomimes within living memory. % 
e Siar. 


For the Would-be Adventurer 


One Crowded Hour 


Reminiscences 


By CounT BoHDAN K. DE CASTELLANE. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


“ Engagingly picturesque autobiography of a scion of an 
old French family.” Daily Telegraph. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


Admirable gifis for aunts, cousins, clergymen, grand- or ged- parents, as 
well as those nearer and dearer 


A Bible Anthology 


** A book to be read and re-read and then kept cn hand for the 
New Chronicle of Christian Education. 


Inner Light 


A Devotional Anthology. Second Edition. 
Fifth Impression. Cloth 5s., Paper, 3s. 6d. 


“ A most attractive religious anthology. . . . This volume 
will be greatly beloved.” Church of England Newspaper. 


For nephews and nieces and other intelligent children 


Bibi 
Translated by Rose 
Cheap Edition 5s. 


By Karin MICHAELIS. 
Fyleman.  I[Ilustrated. 


“A perfectly charming book . . . such gay, unexpected 
humour, that is completely beguiling.” News Chronicle. 


Bibi Goes Travelling 


Translated by Rose Fyleman. Illustrated in line and colour by Hedwig Collin. 


* The pictures and little drawings by Hedwig Collin -— the final touch of attractiveness to this 
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